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FOREST DREAMS. 


BY A DREAMER, 


‘* Move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart: with gentle hand 
Touch—for there is a spirit in the woods.” 


Many summers ago—too many now, 
and too far off, to be counted with 
any pleasure—we found ourselves at a 
friendly tea-table in the magic Vale of 
Avoca. The day had been spent in 
the wonted restless manner of all tour- 
ists; and the shifting scenery which 
had been brought before us during its 
well-filled hours, seemed not unlike 
some gorgeous panorama, as, at the 
sweet time of “ gloaming,” we turned 
to the hospitable roof where we were 
to find pleasures yet awaiting us in 
social intercourse. Our fellow-guests 
were few, and scarcely made a dozen ; 
but any deficiency ofnumber was more 
than compensated by the happy gifts of 
those present, and to the hour that we 
write we ever look back upon that con- 
versazione as a most successful one. 
Two or three were, like ourselves, 
strangers ; and marvellously eloquent 
had we all waxed on Irish, Swiss, and 
German scenery, comparing and con- 
trasting them one with another, and 
bringing our various recollections to 
elucidateour positions. Mine hostess, 
a young and remarkably pretty woman, 
did her part with cleverness and tact ; 
and though apparently only now and 
then linking-in a sentence, was in truth 
the guide star of the whole re-union, 
suggesting throughout the course we 
all should pursue. She questioned us 
(individualiter) as to what we had seen 
and what we had not seen, in the day’s 
ramble; and then, in few words, out- 
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lining what we might do on the mor- 
row, she added— 

** And when you stand at Moore’s 
tree, you will have at your feet The 
Meeting he has given immortality to 
(nothing can shake my faith at least in 
the locality) ; while soaring overhead 
is the proud_hill of Castle Howard, 
with its dream of woods.” 

A look of delighted pleasure indi- 
cated that we had fully caught-up the 
poetry of the idea; and we could not 
less than reward the fair enthusiast by 
replying— 

‘ Well, were we but fortunate enough 
to listen always to such sentences, we 
should say the fairy tale was realized 
of the princess, who never unsealed her 
lips, but pearls and diamonds straight- 
way fell from them to the ground!” 

«A dream of woods.” You must 
place yourself onsome eminence, reader 
mine, which will give you a far-stretch- 
ing prospect of forest scenery. You 
have been to Chatsworth? “ No.” 
Anywhere, then, nearer home. You 
have climbed the hill, and now have 
tree-tops far beneath you, and on either 
side to look out upon. Far, far away 
expands that tranquil sea of foliage, 
out of which now and then strikes forth 
the cawing rook, breaking the noon- 
day stillness with harsh cries. What 
a dazzling sheen is flung across that 
beech grove, lighting up its very in- 
most recesses, like a fire-illumined pa- 
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lace by night ; and passing onward by 
those dark-green firs, it falls low down 
in the glen on the murmuring stream- 
let, pouring a blaze of gold on its leap- 
ing waters—and now, all is dark and 
still again! And looming away in the 
distance (you can scarcely trace them 
out from the blue clouds with which 
they are intermingled) are heath-clad 
mountains ; and beyond them again, 
the restless sea, evermore surging its 
waves against the defying headlands. 
Here and there a rift of feathery smoke, 
ascending calmly into the tranquil sky, 
indicates some human dwelling; but 
were it not for such an intimation, you 
might deem the whole bright world 
unpeopled, and that you stood alone, 
emparadised in solitude. And while 
you gaze, and pour yourself abroad on 
the fair vision, what thronging images 
start into being within you. Vague 
memories, vain longings unconsci- 
ously show themselves. Childhood, 
youth, manhood, which have come and 
gone, and have stamped you into the 
being that you are, are beheld with 
one full although fleeting glance, and 
are recognized with truthful sorrow. 
Thoughts of what you might have 
been, and what you once promised 
yourself that you would be, give an 
upbraiding contrast to what you know 
ou are, and must now continue—how 
ittle known, and less cared for! But 
trouble itself is speedily forgotten ; and 
like the bright haze in which the val- 
ley before you is sleeping, a thin veil is 
drawn over the past, which startles no 
more by its sharp-cut realities. Dear, 
blessed Nature! what a kindly mother 
thou aft to thy sorrowing children: 
thou soothest their wayward murmur- 
ings while they are waking, and when 
at last the slumber of death falls upon 
them, thou takest them home to thy 
sheltering bosom, there to rest in un- 
broken repose! A soft languor grows 
on you, and then a better spirit pre- 
vails ; and with quieter thoughts you 
listen to the preachings of Nature, and 
from them derive comfort and peace. 
“ A dream of woods!” How much 
of the strange, wild history of man, 
from its very beginning, is wrapped up 
in the theme! Within the groves, and 
on the high places of old, were cele- 
brated the impure mysteries of Pagan- 
ism; and human blood reeked upon 
the altar of a cathedral not made with 
hands, the long-drawn forest alleys. 
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The graceful superstitions of Greece, 
on the other hand, poured intellectual 
glory on the woodlands; each tree be- 
came a nymph, who sported in the sun- 
shine, and possessed life identified with 
that tree’s continuance. The waving 
foliage was her drooping hairs, the ca- 
dence ofits sighing in the winds her 
tearful voice ; and her death-shrieks 
were no other than the creaking of the 
riven timber, when the ornament of 
the forest fell prostrate before the 
woodman’s axe. A truer faith has for 
ever endeared to us Lebanon and its 
cedars, whereof the house of Jehovah 
was formed by Tyrian architects for 
the Wise King; and on Olivet there 
yet remain eight aged trees, which 
Christian tradition has identified with 
the sufferings of the Son of God. They 
stand within the inclosure, that was 
once Gethsemane. 

English history has countless asso- 
ciations for us. The yew tree, now so 
fallen in value, seven centuries agone 
was in higher estimation than even the 
oak. With its tough, sinewy arms 
were won the red fields of Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt; where the 
archers’ shafts, old Froissart tells us, 
* fell so thick and so continuous that 
they seemed like unto snow,” neither 
hauberk nor head-piece being able to 
withstand their passage. Three kings 
fell by this death :—Harold, at Has- 
tings; William Rufus, in the New 
Forest ; and Ceeur de Lion, at Chaluz, 
near Limoges, in France—a remark- 
able category, and each attended by 
its own peculiar circumstances. The 
fate of the first decided the crown of 
England, which now passed over to a 
Norman dynasty; the death of Rufus 
was regarded as a judicial punishment 
for the depopulation of whole districts 
by his father and himself, to form of 
them hunting grounds. Over the fate 
of the heroic Richard we are disposed 
to drop a tear of regret ; for the his- 
torical monarch is wholly forgotten in 
the knightly character of romance. 
Yet he sacrificed himself in an obscure 
act of petty vengeance, and fell beneath 
a doom he had resolved to inflict upon 
others. * Why aim thy shaft at me?” 
he inquired of Bertrand de Guerdon, 
the archer who had mortally wounded 
him. In the calm resolution with 
which the brave man meets his fate, 
the unabashed prisoner replied—* My 
father was slain by thine own hand; 
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my brother perished by the same 
death ; and the gibbet was thy taunt 
to my comrades and myself when 
we refused thy proffer of surrender.” 
The king, moved by a sudden impulse 
of generosity, commanded his release ; 
but the savage Marcadée, general of 
the Brabangon mercenaries, caused 
the unfortunate Bertrand to be flayed 
alive. 

But trees have done their part also 
in the preservation of kings. After 
the fatal fight of Worcester, our se- 
cond Charles, as all the world knows, 
was indebted for his safety to the wide- 
spreading branches of an oak, in a 
forest hard by. We hardly know 
whether the witty monarch’s preserva- 
tion was a greater blessing to the realm 
of England,than to her landscape paint- 
ers. As for the good he did, it, with- 
out question, lies interred with his 
bones, at Westminster ; but see how, 
through all the generations since then, 
he has put cash in the pockets of sign- 
post designers. His ghost walks the 
earth for good; and the limners re- 
joice in converse with the money- 
bringing shadow. Their uniformity of 
design, moreover, abundantly testifies 
their rigid accuracy ; and well were it 
for the airy pencil of Turner if it con- 
fined itself equally within the bounds 
of common sense. There you see the 
prince, displaying little alarm for the 
pursuit of the Roundheads, even as 
beseemeth kingly blood; and sitting 
bolt upright in the tree, so that your 
only meditation is, that he will assur- 
edly be discovered, for he scorns con- 
cealment ; and as if to add yet more 
insult to his enemies, he has dressed 
himself out in all theensigns of royalty, 
to show them who he is, and no mis- 
take. On his left bosom blazes a 
golden star, with huge jagged rays ; 
his right hand clutches what we sup- 
pose is the sceptre he is so near losing, 
though ill-natured people would say 
the implement was like a pot-stick, and 
that the ornament of his head was the 
accompanying kitchen utensil, fur- 
bished up for the occasion. Passing 
to and fro, and looking in every quar- 
ter except the right one, you behold 
the parliamentary soldiers. What 
painful suspense you are in, when you 
reflect on the bitterness of civil con- 
tention, and know that their zealous 
pursuit is stimulated to the utmost, by 
the presence of Old Noll and his san- 
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guinary generals! But be quiet, good 
eart—the king is safe; no one has 
discovered him but yourself, and no 
one shall discover him, if English his- 
tory be not a fable. 


Sherwood Forest and the outlaw 
life, bring with them memories of the 
old balladists, whose strains, in the 
audible words of Sir Philip Sidney, 
“stir the heart like the sound of a 
trumpet ;” and in our own day, Scott's 
romance of Ivanhoe has brought them 
to light and life again, with an ever- 
increasing appreciation. Pleasant 
dreams they setin motion ; Locksley, 
Little John, and the burly Miller, with 
his great staff! These “renowned 
theeves,” we are quoting Stowe, “ con- 
tinued in the woods, despoyling and 
robbing the goodes of the rich. They 
killed none but such as would invade 
them, or by resistance for their own 
defence. The saide Robert, or Robin, 
entertained an hundred tall men, and 
good archers, with suche spoiles and 
thefts as he got, upon whom. four 
hundred, (were they ever so str@ng), 
durst not give the onset. He sufféred 
no woman to be oppressed, or other- 
wise to be molested; poore men’s 
goodes he spared, abundantlie reliev- 
ing them with that which by theft he 
got from abbeys and the houses of 
riche old carles, whom Maior (thé 
historian) blamethe for his rapine and 
theft; but of all the theeves, he af- 
firmeth him to be the prince, and the 
most gentle theefe.” It is gratifying 
to discover, that Scott’s lovely crea- 
tion does no more than justice to the 
“most gentle” outlaw. 

Turning to our poets, what visions 
ofthe old green woods find we not 
drawn for us, in every glimmering of 
light or shadow, by souls alive to all 
their beauty, whether in winter or 
spring, in summer or autumn. From 
the first faint forming of the infant 
blossom—on to the spreading leaf—on 
to the dense over-arching foliage—on 
again to therusset hues, at first like grey 
hairs seen but at intervals, and then 
slowly spreading and growing over the 
whole fair surface—on again to the 
quickly-following leaf-drifting, and the 
bare and naked branches finally cross- 
ing each other in the cold blue sky— 
nothing has escaped the penetrating 
ken of the poet. And not alone the 
seasonal changes, many and various 
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though they be, have been with picto- 
rial skill delineated ; but with far more 
delicate tinting even yet, the altera- 
tions in the woods throughout the 
ear’sepitome—eachsingleday. Morn- 
ing in a forest, when dusky shapes as- 
sume defined outlines, and cease to ter- 
rify or delight according to the wild 
force of the imagination acting upon 
them—when through the vague con- 
fusedness of twilight, a steadier illu- 
mination insensibly brightens, and the 
stars “go out’ in the reddening hea- 
vens, and the moon withdraws her 
light—and when, shvoting his broad 
dise right above the eastern hill, the 
victor sun looks forth rejoicingly upon 
a world he has rescued from gloom— 
morning, we say, beheld thus, leaves no 
evanescent impression. But notalone 
with the eye of sense does the Child of 
Song gaze upon that picture; deep 
within his heart its beauties concen- 
trate, and from that resting-place of 
tears and joy are drawn forth in after 
days, or years it may be, for the ap- 
plause of listening thousands. And 
what shall we say of the glories of 
noontide, when Shelley, in one master- 
piece, has made it his own for ever ? 


“ The noonday sun 

Now shone upon the forest; one vast mass 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnificence 
A narrow vale embosoms. | There, huge caves, 
Scooped in the dark base of these acry rocks, 
Mocking its moans, respond and roar for ever. 4 
The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 
Wove twilight o’er the Poet's path, as led 
By love, or dream, or god, or mightier Death, 
He sought in Nature's dearest haunt, some bank, 
Her cradle, and his sepulchre. More dark > 
And dark the shades accumulate—the oak, 
Expanding its immense and knotty arms, 
Embraces the light beech. The pyramids 
Of the tall cedar, overarching, frame 
Most solemn dome’ within; and far below, 
Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 
The ash and the acacia floating hung 
Tremulous and pale. Like restless serpents, clothed 
In rainbow and in,fire, the parasites, 
Starr’d with ten thousand blossoms, flow around 
The grey trunks, and, as gamesome infant's eyes, 
With gentle weanings, and most innocent wiles, 
Fold their beams round the hearts of those that love, 
These twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs 
Uniting their close union; the woven leaves 
Make network of the dark blue light of day, 
And the night's noontide clearness, mutable 
As shapes in the weird clouds. Soft mossy lawns 
Beneath these canopies extend their swells, 
Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with blooms 
Minute, yet beautiful. One darkest glen 
Sends from its woods of musk-tree, twined with jas- 

mine, 
A soul- dissolving odour, to invite 
To some more lovely mystery. Through the dell, 
Silence and Twilight here, twin-sisters, keep 
Their noonday watch, and sail among the shades, 
Like vaprous shapes half seen; beyond, a well, 
Dark, gleaming, and of most translucent wave, 
Images all woven boughs above ; 
And each depending leaf, and every speck 
Of azure sky, darting between their chasms ; 
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Nor aught else in the liquid mirror laves 

Its portraiture, but some inconstant star 
Between one foliaged lattice twinkling fair, 
Or painted bird, sleeping beneath the moon, 
Or gorgeous insect, floating motionless, 
Unconscious of the day, ere yet his wings 
Have spread their glories to the gaze of noon. 
Hither the Poet came.” 


The night-piece is Coleridge's, by a 
title inalienable and universally ac- 
corded :— 


“ Is the night chilly and dark? 
The night is chilly, but not dark. 
The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 
It covers but not hides the sky. 
The moon is behind, and at the full ; 
And yet she looks both small and dull. 
The night is chill, the cloud is gray; 
’Tis a month before the month of May, 
And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 


* The lovely lady, Christabel, 
Whom her father loves so well, 
What makes her in the wood so late, 
A furlong from the castle gate ? 
She had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betrothed knight; 
And she in the midnight wood will pray 
For the weal of her lover that’s far away. 


* She stole along, she nothing spoke, 
The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 
And naught was green upon the oak, 
But moss and rarest misletoe— 
She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 
And in silence prayeth she, 


“ The lady sprang up suddenly— 
The lovely lady, Christabel ! 
It moaned as near as near can be, 
But what it is she cannot tell. 
On the other side it seems to be 
Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak-tree. 


The night is chill, the forest bare— 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 
There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek— 
There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf—the last of its clan— 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.” 


Erewhile, when Jeffrey was Lord 
Keeper, and led the brawls of “ The 
Edinburgh Review,” it was fashionable 
to sneer down the bard whose praise 
is now on every lip; need we name 
him— Wordsworth! Aspiring young 
criticlings caught up the cuckoo cry 
of their puny chieftain ; and, with lu- 
dicrously-impotent efforts, dashed their 
weak strength against the enduring 
pillars of his poetry. He was damned 
with a literary curse, which was all the 
heartier uttered because he was a Tory 
and a gentleman ; and it seemed settled 
between the “* Review ” and posterity 
that his felicitous name was never to be 
mentioned in any wise, or if alluded to, 
that it should be with contempt and 
reprobation. A quarter of a century 
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has since gone by, and has discharged 
its office. The reviewers, where are 
they ?—and the poet, what is he? We 
need not reply to either question. A 
Lake-poet he was, though so called by 
them in mockery; but he is also a 
mighty Forest King, as numberless 
passages in his writings will warrant 
our declaring. The meditative spirit 
in which he has brooded over the misty 
lakes and mountains of Westmoreland, 
has not forsaken him when wandering 
in the woodpaths. Hearken to his 
voice ! 


“ How sweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks 
The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood! 
An old place, full of many a lovely brood, 
Tall trees, green arbours, and ground-fiowers in 
flocks ; 
And wild rose, tip-toe upon hawthorn stocks. 
° e . Verily, I think 
Such place to me is sometimes like a dream, 
Or map of the whole world: thoughts, link by link, 
Enter through ears and eyesight, with such gleam 
Of all things, that at last in fear I shrink, 
And leap at once from the delicious stream.” 


And, once again, from the “ Poems 
on the Naming of Places,” so happy 
both in idea and execution,* hear the 
old man eloquent. Dearest Miranda, 
lay aside that embroidery, with its 
threads of many dyes, even for one 
short half-hour, and read with us from 
your favourite poet. Your soft, clear 
voice will enable us yet more to appre- 
ciate his pathetic verse :— 


“ Our walk was far among the ancient trees : 
There was no road nor any woodman’s path ; 
But a thick umbrage—checking the wild growth 
Of weed and sapling, along soft green turf 
Beneath the branghes—of itself had made 
A track, that brought us to a slip of lawn, 

And a small bed of water in the woods. 

All round this pool both flocks and herds might drink 
On its firm margin, even as from a well, 

Or some stone-basin which the herdsman’s hand 
Had shaped for their refreshment; nor did sun, 
Or wind from any quarter, ever come, 

But as a blessing to the calm recess, 

This glade of water and this one green field. 

The spot was made by Nature for herself; 

The traveller knew it not, and "twill remain 
Unknown to them ; but it is beautiful ; 

And if a man should plant his cottage near, 
Should sleep beneath the shelter of its trees, 

And blend its waters with his daily meal, 

He would so love it, that in his death-hour 

Its image would survive among his thoughts : 
And therefore, my sweet MaRY, this still Nook, 
With all its beeches, we have named from you!” 
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And who, think you, was the Mary 
of this poem? It is inscribed simply 
with initials, “To M. H.;” but they 
are letters which the poet’s own hand 
has carved deeply in a rock at Gras- 
mere Lake, and from time to time gives 
them renewal; and not less deeply we 
know that they are written on the 
“red-leaved tablets” of his heart. 
Mary Hutchinson, Wordsworth’s gen- 
tle cousin, became, in 1803, his wife ; 
and her mien, and form, and manifold 
attractions, are embalmed for ever in 
the lines, ‘‘ She was a Phantom of De- 
light,” which were written of her. Had 
she no other memorials but these, they 
were sufficient; and to every lover of 
poetry and the poets, who visits the 
English lakes, Mary’s Noox is haunt- 
ed ground. 

What blue-bound book is that, lying 
with your work on the nest-table? 
“ Keats.” Shall we find in him any 
dim hauntings of the woods? “ Yes; 
almost at the opening of ‘ Endymion.’ ” 


“ Upon the sides of Latmos was outspread 
A mighty forest ; for the moist earth fed 
So plenteously all weed-hidden roots 
Into o’erhanging boughs, and precious fruits. 
And it had gloomy shades, sequester'd deep, 
Where no man went; and if from shepherd's keep 
A lamb stray’d far a-down those inmost glens, 
Never again saw he the happy pens 
Whither his brethren, bleating with content, 
Over the hills at every night-fall went. 
Among the shepherds ‘twas believed ever, 
That not one fleecy lamb which thus did sever 
From the white flock, but pass’d unworried 
By any wolf, or pard with prying head, 
Until it came to some unfooted plains 
Where fed the herds of Pan : ay, great his gains 
Who thus one lamb did lose. Paths there were 
many, 
Winding through palmy fern, and rushes fenny, 
And ivy banks; all leading pleasantly 
To a wide lawn, whence one could only see 
Stems thronging all around between the swell 
Of tuft and slanting branches: who could tell 
The freshness of the space of heaven above, 
Edged round with dark tree tops? through which 
a dove 
Would often beat its wings, and often too 
A little cloud would move across the blue.” 


The wild spirit of adventure brought 
Shakspeare, in his youth, before “a 
parliemente member, ajustice of peace,” 
Sir Thomas Lucy; and, in the words 
of the indictment, the stealing of “ deer 





* We quote the short advertisement, which well declares their object :— 

‘* By persons resident in the country, and attached to rural objects, many places 
will be found unnamed or of unknown names, where little Incidents must have oc- 
curred, or feelings been experienced, which will have given to such places a private 


and peculiar interest. 


From a wish to give some sort of record to such Incidents, 


and renew the gratification of such feelings, Names have been given to Places by 
the Author and some of his Friends, and the following Poems written in conse- 


quence.” 
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and conies” was set forth and proven 
against him. We have sometimes 
fancied that we could trace in his dra- 
mas indications of these forays among 
the woods of Charlecote. There are 
many scenes and incidents which could 
be drawn only by one who had passed 
much of his time in the open air, and 
had spent whole days and nights in the 
woods. Of these, several might be 
adduced from As you like it, for in- 
stance; Ardennes and its forest, the 
melancholy Jaques and his quaint simi- 
lies, and the exquisite little song of 
Amiens :— 


* Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat ? 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather.” 


Who can forget the “ Wood near 
Athens,” the scene of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and the faéry beings 
that held their converse there ; and 
Bully Bottom, the weaver; Peter 
Quince, the carpenter ; not to speak of 
Lysander and Hermione, and Hippolyta 
and Theseus? Then we might go on 
to Love’s Labour’s Lost, and the hun- 
ters in the royal parks at Navarre, 
King Ferdinand and Longaville, Biron 
and Dumain; with, as a foil, the fan- 
tastic Armado and his little page, 
Moth. Macbeth, moreover, that tale 
of terror, hinges upon Birnam Wood, 
and the part it is to act in the awful 
drama ; and our wonder is raised to its 
highest pitch, when we find the almost 
impossible prediction of the “ blasted 
heath” fulfilled, and the murderer con- 
signed to his well-merited doom. 


. . . . . 


Trees have not alone their peculiar 
capabilities for usefulness, but, like 
flowers, by the general consent of 
mankind, have received a measure of 
language” and meaning. The sombre 
hues of some, the light gay clothing of 
others, the drooping bent-down form, 
or the straight arrowy erectness, have 
all been naturally called “ characteris- 
tics ;” and the tree, as it pertained to 
any class, received some distinguishing 
“\\ epithet, and was set apart for a parti- 
}cular use. With the Greeks of old, as 

much as with ourselves, the cypress had 
its funereal import ; the laurel was the 
token of pre-eminence or victory. Is 
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it possible to run one’s eye over a well- 
stocked forest, and individualise the 
trees therein, and to do this without 
meeting an Icarian fall down to prosaic 
earth? Dyer, one of the forgotten 
poets, has attempted it :— 


* Below me, trees unnumbered rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes; 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beech, the sable yew, 
The slender fir, that taper grows, 
The sturdy oak, with broad-spread boughs ; 
And beyond, the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love." 


But a greater than John Dyer had, 
long before, essayed the theme with far 
more masterly comprehension. Read 
to us, Miranda, from the first canto of 
the Faerie Queene, where the Red- 
crosse Knight, and the fair lady with 
him, were caught in a storm, sent down 
from “ angry Jove,” and were fain to 
find shelter anywhere :— 


‘* Enforst to seek some covert nigh at hand, 
A shadie grove not farr away they spide, 
That promist ayde the tempest to withstand ; 
Whose loftie trees, yclad with sommer’s pride, 
Did spred so broad, that heaven's light did hide, 
Not perceable with power of any starr, 
And all within were pathes and alleies wide, 
With footing worne, and leading inward farr : 
Fair harbour that there seems, so in they ent’red ar. 


And forth they passe, with pleasure forward led, 
Joying to heare the birdes sweete harmony, 

Which therein shrouded from the tempest dred, 
Seem’d in their song to scorne the cruell sky. 
Much can they praise the trees so straight and hy, 

The sayling pine, the cedar proud and tall ; 
The vine-propp elme; the poplar never dry ; 

The builder oake, sole king of forrests all ; 

The aspine, good for staves ; the cypress funerall. 


The laurell, meed of mightie conquerours 
And poets sage ; the firre that weepeth still; 
The willow, worne of forlorne paramours ; 
The eugh, obedient to the bender’s will ; 
The birch for shaftes ; the sallow for the mill; 
The mirrhe sweete-bleeding in the bitter wound ; 
The warlike beech ; the ash for nothing ill; 
The fruitful olive; and the platane round ; 
The carver holme; the mapple, seeldom inward 
sound,” 


It may be, too, that these charac- 
teristics are preserved in a wider 
range than we should at first sight 
deem. We have little doubt of the 
truth of Mrs. Hemans’ observations, 
that a delicate ear may detect a pe- 
culiar sound given out in the night- 
wind by each tree; and that these 
sounds are conformable to what we 
may call the tree’s “character.” The 
strong, unyielding oak will assuredly 
vary its tones from those of the soft 
pliable willow ; the poplar will differ 
from the aspen, and the beech from 
both. Analogy gives a powerful help 
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to this imagined difference in tree- 


notes. Shepherds will tell you, they 
can distinguish the particular bleat- 
ing of any single one of their four 
times four-score sheep; and if you 
doubt them, can give you ocular de- 
monstration it is so. As soon as the 
ear receives its pitch, we learn quickly 
the honest barking of our own faith- 
ful dog, and without effort can detect 
his cry among a multitude. And, to 
rise yet higher in illustration, we daily 
judge by asimilar standard when, with- 
out needing other perception, the voice 
of those we love tells us Who is near. 

One word, ere we have done, as 
to the locality of trees. In the coun- 
try, where they form the dear shel- 
tering homes of dusky birds, and of 
all things else that need shade and a 
covert to flee to, their presence seems 
so appropriate, that we miss and 
mourn for them when we find them 
not. How uninviting the mountain’s 
side without them; how forlorn the 
sequestered valley ; how unornamented 
the river’s banks that need their gen- 
tle companionship! In all these re- 
spects, their garniture is a thing ex- 
pected; and, without it, how fair so- 
ever the prospect, we still feel a some- 
thing wanting. But what shall we say 
of trees in a city ?—not only the primly- 
cut, dusty, half-stifled starvelings of 
Hampstead-road villas, but the poor 
solitary occupant of the back-court, 
bounded by four brick walls, over 
whose few weak leaves thick flakes of 
chimney smoke are evermore lazily 
dropping, and whose roots are but too 
well treated if they are not cramped 
up in a green tub or well-squared box! 
The Roman poet, alluding to this rus 
in urbe, gives it as an illustration of 
how deep down in every man’s bosom 
is the love of nature. This it may be ; 
yet, if some agonies be worse than 
death itself, it were infinitely happier 
for lookers-on to see the miserable 
thing cut down, and turned into fire- 
wood, than thus maltreated. ‘Trees 
about the city churches are a shade or 
two better off; and in the early part 
of the year are pleasant enough to see. 
They can peep at the blue heavens at 
least, if they have not a vision of the 
matted emerald turf. In some, the 
social rooks condescend to build, and 
their loud-voiced cawings come on the 
ear by surprise amidst the pauses of 
the mighty stir and bustle of life going 
onin the streets beneath. 
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Happier, however, in an infinite 
measure are the trees in the sacred in- 
closure of the hamlet. If there be any 
place where, most of all, we welcome 
their glad and happy forms, it is 
when they stand, like guardians over 
the dead, in the village churchyard. 
If there be any place where, in au- 
tumn, the words of Holy Writ, “ We 
all do fade as a leaf,” come to us with 
peculiar solemnity, it is there. Their 
touching resemblance, at that season, 
to humanity is self-apparent ; and the 
very clown, in remarking them, is 
ready with his crude moralities to hold 
you in discourse on the theme. But 
when you behold the faded leaves 
twirling down in eddies, and thickening 
into heaps, upon the quiet resting. 
places of those undreaming sleepers, 
the reality becomes almost startling in 
its noon-day truth. First, they fall 
one, two, three—torn off, it may be 
reluctantly, and dallying with the pa- 
rent branch, from which they are to 
sever finally; dallying, for you can 
see them unwilling to go, and main- 
taining their weak hold in despite of 
fate. Alas! can we not read the sym- 
bol of the leaf in our clinging to 
earth, even when we know the tie is 
to be broken for ever? Anon a gust 
shakes the whole tree, and a mingled 
troop are, in the twinkling of an eye, 
swept off, and dashed impetuously 
abroad, in the wild winds of heaven ; 
young and old, the leaf in which 
the first stain of decay has but 
shown itself, the leaf vet green, the 
leaf wholly yellowed and sere—all 
doomed together to mingle in one 
mass, with the all-receiving earth. 
And if there be a place where, in the 
bright season of Spring, we love to 
mark the bursting out of leaves and 
blossoms, it is also here. Renovation 
is preached to us more convincingly 
than in the eloquentest human homily. 
Our dead we now believe have not pe- 
rished; and in “sure and certain 
hope,” we commit them to His keeping 
who is the Resurrection and the Life. 

A little humble burying ground, in 
the county of Kilkenny, we well re- 
member to have stirred within us 
thoughts deep and abiding. It was si- 
tuated by the wayside, from which it 
was divided by no fence, and was the 
gathering-place, it was evident, of 
what the prophet called, “ the graves 
of the common people.” No storied 
urns, no heraldic devices, no vain ge- 
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nealogies were to be seen ; but in their 
stead were a few rude head-stones, 
roughly chiselled by the village stone- 
cutter, and inscribed with that pathetic 
sentence, “* Requiescat in pace.” Some 
ancient house of worship had, doubt- 
less, been there—for the poor love to 
be laid in death around or within hal- 
lowed walls; but if it once existed, all 
traces even of its site had disappeared, 
and the lowly graves reigned there 
alone. Not alone—not deserted; for 
the hamlet’s pride, one magnificent 
yew tree, spread its branching arms— 
we could almost have said, in benedic- 
tion—over the graves. Its age could 
not have been less than a century and 
a half—more rightly, perhaps, it ex- 
ceeded the second century, for the yew 
is a slow-growing tree, and in size or 
girth is not to be judged of like others. 
And we thought, as we looked upon 
the fair picture, how many generations 
had come forth, had walked the earth’s 
surface, and finally sunk into her bo- 
som, while that one tree had been 
reaching its maturity. The hand that 

lanted it had long since mouldered 
into dust; the youth who sate beneath 
its shade, and whispered there his soft 
confessions of love, might have grown 
into a grey-head, and died a grandsire, 

enerations ago. And there, in its 
one, tranquil beauty, it grew, casting 
its shadow over the gently-swelling 
hillocks, in periods as regular as when 
those who slept beneath could nestle 
under its protecting foliage. 

Another memory, and our well-worn 
pen is thrown aside. Years away, Mi- 
randa! ere we had begun to read un- 
speakable mysteries in the quiet depths 
of thy shadowy eyes, or found heart- 
echoes to the chiming falls of thy dear 
voice, we had a “ Forest Dream,” 
which we cannot forget. We had been 
wandering through the thick tangles 
of a forest in Kent, near the seat of 
the Sidneys, Penshurst ; and whether 
it was our meditations on the charmed 
locality, which floated from us “ fancy 
free,” or our delight in newly acquired 
liberty, we strayed from every direct- 
ing trackway, until we found ourselves 
benighted in the heart of the wood. We 
slept, and like John Bunyan, “ dream- 
ed.” Two thousand years had, we 
thought, rolled back, and a primeval 
forest, with strange, wild inhabitants, 
was around. Gigantic oaks showed 
themselves in each quarter, and a reli- 
gious procession, headed by venerable 
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Druids, filed slowly past, through a 
neighbouring alley. Soon they paused, 
and a worshipping crowd encircled 
one aged tree, whence depended the 
sacred mistletoe. With a sickle of gold 
the high priest severed the hallowed 
parasite, and prayers and rejoicings 
arose from the beholding multitude. 
But years flew by, and the measured 
tread of steel-clad men was heard 
through the forest. The Roman le- 
gionaries, whom no force could stay, 
were marching onward to the devas- 
tation of some revolted town. They 
wheeled silently past us, like a spectre 
host, and enfiladed through the gloom. 
Suddenly, before, behind, on every 
quarter, the naked Britons showed 
themselves, and with tremendous war- 
cries rushed on the foe. The column, 
entangled in the wood-walks, made 
vain efforts to preserve its discipline ; 
but the surprise was complete, and ere 
long it broke. We could see here and 
there asingle Roman contending with 
a dozen enemies, or a few who yet 
fought bravely for life, dear life. Side 
by side, or back to back, they strug- 
gled—an arm, a lance-head showing 
itself above the combatants; but the 
unequal contest at last was brought to 
a close; and, like a vast ocean which 
had swept away every barrier, the vic- 
torious host rolled over the field of 
battle, bearing ‘with it every sign of 
opposition. 

Years flew by; and Druid and Ro- 
man were both dreams. It was near 
the close of the sixteenth century, and, 
as now, a woman’s brows pressed the 
diadem of England. But there were 
clouds on men’s faces when they met, 
and fears and anxieties; for it was 
known that the mighty armament of 
Spain, fitted with every engine of de- 
struction, and expressly commissioned 
for the overthrow of the national faith, 
had set sail, and their point of landing 
and attack was hidden. The oak fo- 
rest around seemed grievously thinned. 
The old trees where the worshippers 
had prayed and the enemy perished, 
were removed, nor knew we for what 
end, until we caught a distant glimpse 

of the ocean, and thereon beheld the 
fearless navies of the Virgin Queen. 
Opposed to them, and formed in a 
crescent, which spread out its lengthy 
arms to a league’s distance, the gigantic 
Armada moved down. It was like the 


brave old day when Persian and Greek 
met at Salamis ; and the event was si- 
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milar. The light English ships, direct- 
ed by superior seamanship, attacked 
on every assailable quarter the vast in- 
vading array; and, one after another, 
the huge galleons were boarded and 
carried. Unwieldly at all times, they 
were unmanageable before the assaults 
of so dexterous an enemy ; and when 
the fire-ships came floating down with 
the tide, the craven hearts of their 
crews utterly failed them, and, cutting 
their cables, they fled. The oaks had 
again done their parts in the land's pre- 
servation ; and the memorable declara- 
tion of the cast-down Spaniard was— 
“‘ Let there be war with the world, if 
there be only peace with England !” * 


Morn on the waters, beautiful, bright, 
and still. Tall Spanish headlands, bro- 
ken into fantastic cliffs and miniature 
bays, have the sea-waves quietly kissing 
their feet. Plumed and winged, as 


THE GRAVE OF TWO SISTERS. 


Fairer—than sleep beneath this stone, 
God never lent to earth ; 

Nor e’er recalled to serve his throne, 
Spirits of purer worth. 


A fond and lovely pair, they grew, 
Sisters in more than name ; 

Twin minds, twin hearts—that never knew 
A separate thought or aim. 


Nor parted now—one fate !—one home ! 
They slumber side by side ; 

Till the last hour of time _be come 
None ever shall divide. 


Thus fares it still—our treasures vanish, 
Resumed as soon as given : 

Back to the skies, earth’s sorrows banish 
Each angel guest from heaven. 


And sad, indeed, would be our doom, 
Were friends to meet no more: 
Parting in mystery and gloom, 
Upon the fatal shore : 


Were there not sent, to calm our fears, 
Glad tidings from the skies, 

Of worlds, where God shall wipe the tears 
For ever from all eyes. 
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before, we see, midway between us and 
horizon, the hollow oaks of England. 
One grand ship, distinguished less by 
size than by her bearing, has a hero’s 
flag floating at the fore ; and now she 
issues signals and counsel to the rest of 
the fleet, for the combined navies of 
France and Spain are drawing nigh, 
and the safety of the Ocean Isle is 
linked to their destruction. Night 
closes around Trafalgar cape, with no 
enemy to England there, save in cap- 
tivity. The great hero had fallen, but 
with him he had borne down to death 
every hostile capability of his country’s 
foes. Well and faithfully had the Sa- 
cred Trees once more fulfilled their 
mission, and achieved the preservation 
of the land they were given to defend. 

And we awoke with a proud sense of 
triumph, saying, Ignorantly, but not 
unreasonably, the Druids worshipped 
the protecting gods of England ! 
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* This is matter of history. Philip of Spain, the projector of the Armada, on 
his death-bed gave counsel to the prince, his successor, for the conduct of the state 
at home and abroad. In respect to foreign nations, he directed him to follow 
“Pacem cum Anglo, bellum cum reliquis.” 

































































































































































Tris is an exceedingly pleasant book, 
and exhibits a writer of high powers 
and cultivated mind dealing with one 
of the most attractive, and at the same 
time most dangerous topics on which 
he could communicate with the public. 
He tells us he has been all his life 
a hero-worshipper. His idols are the 
intellectual men of his country. Dif- 
ferences of politics, of religion, or 
of social rank do not seem in the 
slightest degree to disturb his generous 
sympathy with all that is good, or even 
that has the promise of good. He 
tells us that the life of every thinking 
man may be divided into three eras— 
that of admiration—that of action— 
and that of repose. With him the pe- 
riod of action is commencing, and he 
wishes, before that of admiration has 
ceased, to bear a record “of his young 
love for the master-pieces of his coun- 
try’s genius.” He intimates that on 
the success of this book depends, in 
some degree, the decision of the ques- 
tion whether he shall “gird up his loins 
for some other more man-like, more 
solid, and strenuousachievement.” Our 
language to him is that of the strongest 
encouragement. His book gives evi- 
dence of high genius—of very conside- 
rable talents—and of what is of more 
moment than either genius or talent— 
ardent love for every thing that is 
generous andgood. Weknownothing 
of Mr. Gilfillan but from his book, but 
these attributes of his nature are exhi- 
bited in it by evidences too many and 
too decisive to leave the possibility of 
mistake. We think that through the 
book there are the marks of an irre- 
gularand imperfect education. There 
is however evidence of careful self- 
discipline—and on the whole we regard 
Mr. Gilfillan as a writer of considera- 
ble promise. 

But how shall we give our readers 
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any notion of what this book is?—how 
review what after all is a volume of re- 
views? The great men, that have form- 
ed the modes of thinking of the latter 
half of the age that is fast passing away, 
are the subjects of the work, and there 
is no one of them of whom, and of 
whose works it is almost possible to 
speak as he deserves within such limits 
as must necessarily confine our account 
of this book. To begin with the first 
of the great names which Mr. Gilfillan 
brings before us, we have here his cha- 
racter of Jeffrey—a skilful anda plea- 
sant analysis of the writer, who has 
done more than any other to diffuse the 
spirit of lively and conversational cri- 
ticism through society. A work re- 
viewed by Jeffrey is never seen by him 
quite as its author would wish to pre- 
sent it to the mind. A great English 
poet for instance is reviewed with refe- 
rence to the effect he is likely to have 
not on any thing that is permanent, 
but on the London or Edinburgh public 
of the hour. A great German poet is 
tried by the same narrow system of 
conventionalities, and in spite of the 
lively wit and the exceeding ability with 
which Jeffrey now and then analyses 
an argument—as for instance in his 
review of Alison on Taste—in spite, 
too of hisadmirable powers of stating 
in the clearest, the truest and the sim- 
plest language the result of long pro- 
cesses of thought, as at the close of his 
review of Stewart’s Life of Reid,t or 
still more remarkably in that on Priest- 
ley{—we see the strong probability 
of Jeffrey’s name outliving every one of 
his works, except perhaps the article 
Beauty inthe Encyclopedia Britannica. 
This renders all cotemporary accounts 
of him of the greater value. That in 
Peter’s letters is gay, dashing, and 
spirited, abundantly clever, not actu- 
ally suppressing one good point, but 
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exaggerating all that is calculated to 
do mischief to a political opponent. 
It is a caricature worth preserving. 
Mr. Gilfillan’s is a portrait executed 
in a different spirit, and not unskil- 
fully done, and the portrait painter has 
not forgotten that flattery is one of 
his legitimate instruments. We give 
a few sentences— 


‘* Lord Jeffrey’s character as a critic 
is now very generally agreed on. When 
he criticises an author whom he tho- 
roughly appreciates, he is a refined, 
and beautiful, and just, and discrimi- 
nating judge, He throws his whole 
spirit into the work; he executes his 
analysis in a fine and rapid style; he 
brings out, not merely the meaning, but 
the soul of his author; he throws a 
number of pleasing, if not profound, 
lights upon bis subject ; he weaves the 
whole into a tissue of beautiful and 
buoyant, rich and rapid diction; and 
there stands a criticism airy as the 
gossamer, brilliant as the glow-worm, 
yet solid as the pillared firmament. 

itness his reviews of Crabbe, whi‘h, 
by their timely aid, lifted the mociest 
and exquisite, but half-forgotten, wrii er 
into the full blaze of his reputation, 
threw a friendly veil over his frequent 
asperity and coarseness, and were, in 
short, his salvation as a poet, just as 
Burke’s fatherly interference was his 
fortune as a man.” 


With Mr, Gilfillan’s style we have 
not in general to quarrel, nor have 
we any great objection to extrava- 
gance of nietaphor in the writings of 
a very young man, and in a work 
especially which tells us rather of 
his feelings of admiration for other 
writers than gives us any direct in- 
struction ; but nothing can justify the 
use of the word “salvation” in the last 
sentence that we have quoted. It is 
almost without meaning, unless we 
suppose it to bea metaphor from a 
subject too sacred to be thus pro- 
faned. If this language is to be used 
on ordinary occasions, and its effect 
lowered, what language remains when 
we wish to express the thoughts to 
whichit has been hitherto consecrated ? 
Of much less importance than this 
view of the subject is another that in 
all such habitual use of strong lan- 
guage a writer is throwing away his 
wealth, and making his style in reality 
poor and meagre. Words are lavished 
with profusion when they absolutely 
represent nothing, and none but the 


man who has read through a volume 
of words with the wish really to ascer- 
tain the amount of instruction it gives, 
can judge of the unutterable weariness 
produced by this careless habit of 
stating every thing in a temper of ex- 
aggeration. Simplicity of style is, 
however, seldom the distinguishing 
grace of a young writer’s composi- 
tions. 

In Jeffrey's criticism the more po- 
pular topics which he has treated are 
those with which Mr, Gilfillan seems 
most familiar, and he regards with 
indignation the long war against the 
Lake poets, in which Jeffrey was en- 
gaged. To a young poet it is natural 
to think that the business of a critic 
is to study the works which he reviews, 
—that the new masses of thought, or 
forms of thinking, with which an ori- 
ginal poet takes long years to fami- 
liarize the public mind, so as to obtain 
at last a fair hearing, should be at 
once recognised and hailed by any 
competent critic. We suspect that 
literature presents, and can present, 
no instance of this. The passages in 
any great poet which first impress 
themselves on the public mind, are 
those which do not disturb existing 
associations, but which are consistent 
at least with habitual trains of thought. 
What was, in any very strong sense 
of the word, peculiar in the poems 
which Jeffrey reviewed, was not, 
after all, very good; the specimens 
which he exhibited of these peculiari- 
ties were silently omitted in the after 
editions of the poems ; and the writers 
themselves, though they do not seem 
ever to have quite forgiven Jeffrey— 
acted in salutary fear—wrote bet. 
ter, and with a more distinct con- 
sciousness that in communications 
with others, the poet, like every 
body else, has to think of the 
state of preparation in which his 
hearers’ minds are for the reception 
of what he has to say. If the criti- 
cism was often false, by appealing to 
town conventionalities, the poetry ‘was 
as often untrue, by its appeal to con- 
ventionalities just as restricted, and 
just as expressive of the modes of think- 
ing of a caste; and to think of caste, 
high or low, as representing the taste 
to be appealed to in any work seeking 
to outlive its hour, is equally fatal. 
Jeffrey’s reviews on poetry are livel 
and pleasant papers—written too muc 
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with the feeling of supporting his 
party—which is almost the same thing, 
in his case, as saying that his object 
was to praise his personal friends: the 
Whig poets were certain of the great 
influential organ of the Edinburgh 
Review doing all that could be done 
for them ; but after all that has been 
said on the subject, we do not think 
that there was any disposition un- 
generously to depreciate those who 
thought Jeffrey their enemy. Open 
any of his reviews of the poems of 
the Lakers, and, with a good deal 
of comment, not very pleasant often, 
because very true, almost all the strik- 
ing passages are printed, and with a 
measure of praise which seems so far 
from niggard, that at the sober dis- 
tance which now separates us from old 
rivalries, we regard it as absolutely 
extravagant. To condemn Jeffrey is 
to demand not alone that the critic 
should recognise the poet when he has 
attained his highest elevation, but that 
he should struggle on with him in his 
efforts to approach 


** Some unascended heaven, 
Dim pinnacled in the intense inane.” 


Mr. Gilfillan very truly describes Jef- 
frey’s criticism on poetry as cold in 
comparison with Wilson’s. No doubt 
it is, for Wilson’s is, for the greater 
part, pure panegyric—the language of 
a poet encouraging one of his own 
tribe. The same may be said of 
Macaulay, and in some respects of 
Foster, with whose works in the same 
kind Jeffrey’s review-articles are here 
compared. Still we think that for the 
most part Wilson’s rhetorical praises, 
and Macaulay’s too, want the sober 
truth of Jeffrey's criticism, and that 
in this department of literature no- 
thing has yet appeared in any degree 
to be compared, in vigour and origina- 
lity, with Jeffrey’s essays in the Edin- 
burgh Review. But the, poets have 
their triumph over reviewers in the 
long run ; for verse has, even as verse, 
a vitality that no prose can have; and 
** The White Doe of Rylstone,” and 
** Christabel”—though we really can- 
not quite agree with the persons who 
relentlessly condemn the reviewer— 
will certainly affect many generations 
of men, while the review i already 
done its work of good or evil once and 
for ever.* 





_* See “‘ Forest Dreams” in this number of our Magazine, page 647—‘ The re- 
viewers, where are they ?—and the poet, what is he 2” 
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Over Jeffrey’s metaphysical essays Gil- kn 
fillan passes lightly, as if hefelt that the Hi 
enchanted ground on which “ Doubting thi 
Castle” is built did not afford safe ep 
footing; and as our business just at th 
present is with him, and not with Jef- tes 
frey, we are disposed to follow his ex- los 
ample. pl 

We pass to another of Lord Jeffrey's of 
great distinctions— pe 

‘* As a pleader and public speaker, he 
enjoys what must now be called a great ws 
traditional reputation. Only the echoes a 
ofthat eloquence with which the Parlia- th 
ment-House, the Assembly Rooms, the 7 


Pantheon, were made to ring, remain to 
tell what it was. The author of this 
critique never enjoyed the privilege of tl 
hearing him save once; but it was in 
very interesting circumstances. It was hi 
at the meeting which took place in Edin- 
burgh, immediately after the death of ; 
Sir Walter Scott, to commemorate his J 
memory. There appeared at it the elite 

of Dunedin society; the flower of its li- 
terature, of its fashion, of its resident \ 
nobility. Men of all parties came that | 
day to the Assembly Rooms (so Lord 

Jetfrey said,) ‘as into the temple of the 

Deity,’ burying their animosities in the 

grave of the mighty Wizard, and con- 

senting to mourn, as one man, their 
common and inestimable loss. Lord 
Jeffrey’s speech was not long, or loud, or 
vehement ; it was a calm, manly, discri- 
minating eloge, fit to be spoken by a 

great critic over the corpse of a greater 

poet, and delivered in tones which now 

and then trembled under the images 

they uttered, and under the burden of 

the occasion. And after him uprose the 

stalwart form, and pealed forth the so- 

lemn voice of Professor Wilson, taking 

up his part in the threnody, and rolling 

out from his organ-chest a few deep 

notes of more passionate praise. We 

think we hear him still repeating the 
couplet— 


ae a a. e-em 


a: Ch i 


* Ne’er to those dwellings where the mighty rest— 
Since their foundations—came a nobler guest.’ 

and after he had described the sun 

‘smiting the column erected to the de- 
arted,’ closing by the prediction that 
e would 


* A mightier monument command— 
The mountains of his native land.’ ” 


In parliament Jeffrey failed. He 
was one of many to whom new forms of 
conducting business are fatal. He was, 
he said, * too old to be transplanted” — 
Grattan’s phrase to describe Flood’s 
failure. 


“Of society Lord Jeffrey is well 
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known to be a distinguished ornament. 
His talk is gay, lively, witty, abundant, 
thickly garnished with those French 
epithets and turns of phrase which were 
the fashion in his youth. He shines not 
in monologue, but in sharp, short dia- 
logue. It is said that on one occasion, 
long before he was Lord Advocate, 
pleading a case at the bar of the House 
of Lords, he broke down, and disap- 
pointed grievously the many clever men 
who had assembled to hear him ; but, in 
the rebound of his failure, had his re- 
venge in the evening, at a private party, 
where he astonished the same critics by 
the brilliance of his conversational bra- 
vuras. By the testimony of his very 
enemies, he is a high-minded and gene- 
rous man. His liberality to poor au- 
thors—his general courtesy and urbanity 
of manners—his gaiety of disposition— 
his constant flow of soul—his superiority 
to the vile and vulgar feelings of envy, 
jealousy, and war spite, are univer- 
sally conceded. Like Curran, the life 
and light of society, he is rumoured, like 
him, to be subject, in solitude, to deep 
fits of depression. Of late, he has com- 
manded the avowed admiration and 
praise of his literary and political oppo- 
nents. It was for him a proud moment, 
when the most formidable of these took 
the chair at a public dinner to his honour ; 
and a pleasing remembrance it is for all 
who grieve to see men of worth and 
genius at variance, that the most elo- 
quent and glowing panegyric ever pro- 
nounced on Francis Jeffrey came from 
the lips of John Wilson.” 


The next portrait in this gallery is 
Godwin. “ Who is Godwin?” said 
somebody to our author—probably the 
same person, who, going to Glasgow in 
the capacity of a commercial traveller, 
and hearing some odd-looking gentle- 
man speaking highly of ‘« Coleridge and 
Shelley,” wished to know in what line 
they were, and whether they drove a 
good business. For the benefit of this 
gentleman and others our author is 
good enough to describe the old phi- 
losopho-novelist. A lithograph print 
shows us that he was a well-looking 
fellow ; and Mr. Gilfillan aids the ar- 
tist’s sketch by telling us that he was 
*‘ not one-sided, and had not the huge 
one-glaring orb of a Cyclops, letting 
in a flood of rushing and furious splen- 
dour, and rendering its possessor mi- 
serable in its might.” In short, he 
was in person and in mind, too—for 
we believe that to mind the Cyclops-at- 
tribute refers—not very unlike a pass- 
able human being. He was not 
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gifted with the power of adding any 
new truth to the precious catalogue.” 
No man, dearest Gilfillan, is. “ Hg 
was not a Berkeley, a Hobbes, a Hume, 
an Edwards, a Coleridge, or a Ri- 
cardo.” Just remember, dear Gilfil- 
lan, that this is not telling the com- 
mercial traveller, for whose benefit 
you are speaking, any thing in the 
world, nor is it telling much even to 
ourselves. There are great and good 
men—and we suspect you are one of 
them—who have not read much of 
Berkeley, or Hobbes, or Hume, or 
Edwards, or Ricardo; and therefore 
we are at a loss to know what 
amount of precise information is in- 
tended to be communicated in the 
statement that Godwin was not all or 
any of these men. Suppose we add 
that he was not Carlyle, or Hobhouse, 
or Wordsworth, or any other man 
or number of men you please, and the 
matter is not much improved. It 
sounds to us mighty like the Flemish 
account of the painter, who, whatever 
were his other merits, had not the 
* Corregiosity of Corregio.” 

Our author proceeds to give us an 
account of Godwin’s “ Political Jus- 
tice.” This is not the place to say 
how far we agree or disagree with his 
estimate of that work, which, though 
at first overrated, was, we think, in 
the truest sense of the word, far more 
original in its speculations than Mr. 
Gilfillan is willing to believe. At 
present our readers will be more gra- 
tified by a few sentences from Mr. 
Gilfillan than by anything we could 
say; as to enunciate propositions, 
which the limits within which our ar- 
ticle must be confined would not allow 
us to argue, would seem the worst de- 
scription of dogmatism :— 


‘** It was a brilliant, but dangerous vi- 
sion; one of those sun-tinted phantas- 
mata which rose from the gulf of the 
French revolution, ere it had yet become 
an abyss of blood. We have recounted 
it thus calmly, because its author was 
a harmless and sincere enthusiast; be- 
cause, gossamer though its web was, it 
caught for a season such dragon-flies as 
Coleridge and Wordsworth (who said 
to a student, ‘ Burn your books of che- 
mistry, and read ‘‘ Godwin on Neces- 
sity”’); because, thirdly, it has long 
ago vanished from the public attention, 
and, indeed before his death, its more 
obnoxious parts were either expressly or 
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aety renounced by the writer him- 
self, 

** It were vain at this time of day to 
analyse or argue against a forgotten 
dream. Enough to acknowledge, which 
we do now with all safety, that it was a 
work of much power and eloquence— 
that it was written in a clear, terse, 
fluent, and even brilliant style—that, 
though the root of the thinking lay ge- 
nerally in other writers, yet the bold 
turn and shoot of the branches, and the 
full lustre of the fruit, were all his own ; 
and that it must always be interesting as 
one of the most deliberate, laboured, 
and daring attempts ever made by man, 
to found a system of society utterly dis- 
tinct and insulated from every other. It 
may be called an effort by a single hand 
to ‘roll back the eternal wheels of the 
universe.” And now, to recur to a for- 
mer figure, it seems to the imagination, 
through the vista of half a century, to 
rise up a great, grotesque structure, 
which, uncrownedwith Deity, unfinished 
by its architect, deserted by its friends, 
mutilated by its foes, stands an ever- 
lasting monument of the mingled wisdom 
and folly, the strength and the weakness 
of man. 

“Never did book rise or sink more 
rapidly. Nowit flared a meteor, ‘with 
fear of change perplexing monarchs,’ as 
well as lightening into many a still cham- 
ber, and many an enthusiast heart ; and 
now it sunk a cold and heavy dreg upon 
the ground. While ‘ Caleb Williams’ is 
in every circulating library, and needs 
more frequently, we have heard, than 
almost any novel, to be replaced, the 
* Inquiry into Political Justice’ is read 
only by a few hardy explorers, and re- 
minds them, contrasting its past influ- 
ence with its present neglect, of some 
cataract, once the terror and the glor 
of the wilderness, but which, by the fall 
of its cliff of vantage, has been robbed 
of its voice of thunder, shorn of its 
Samson-like locks of spray, dwarfed 
into comparative insipidity, deserted by 
its crowding admirers, and left to pine 
alone in the desert of which it was once 
the pride, and to sigh for the days of 
other years. And yet, while of ‘Caleb 
Williams’ it was predicted by some sa- 
pm friend, that, if published, it would 
e the grave of his literary reputation, 
the other lifted him, as on dragon wings, 
into instant and dangerous popularity ; 
the ‘Inquiry’ was the balloon which 
bore him giddily up, the novel the para- 
chute which broke his fall.” 


Caleb Williamsis Godwin’s best work. 
The account given of it in this volume 
is for the most part just; but it is not 
stated, that the author’s object in the 


publication was to illustrate the power 
which, in our state of society, a rich 
man has of converting the laws into 
instruments of oppression. It is curious 
enough, that a mistake as to the actual 
state of law should be so inwoven with 
the story as to be inseparable from it. 
Falkland’s motive for persecuting Wil- 
liams is the fear of being tried again 
for a crime which had been before the 
subject of judicial investigation, and of 
which he had been acquitted. But let 
us hear Gilfillan: — 


‘* We well remember our first read- 
ing of ‘Caleb Williams.’ We com- 
menced it about nine o’clock at night, 
sitting by ourselves in a lonely room— 
read on and on, forgetful of time, place, 
and of the fact, especially, that our can- 
dle was going out, till, lo! at one of the 
most enchaining of its situations, it sud- 
denly dropped down, and we were in 
darkness! It was a most provoking 
position. The family were ‘ dead asleep,’ 
not a spark of light to be got, and there 
were we, sitting with the book we had 
been devouring in our hands, pressing it 
in our enthusiasm to our breast, and yet 
unable to see a syllable of its contents. 
It was, we remember, in our seventeenth 
year, and we did not bear the a 
pointment so philosophically as we would 
now. We went to bed intensely cha- 
grined, were long of e's pe le we 
did sleep, dreamed stupid sulky dreams 
about Hawkins and Tyrrell, and by ear- 
liest dawn were up and tearing out its 
heart. There is about it astronger suc- 
tion and swell of interest than in any 
novel we know, with the exception of 
one or two of Sir Walter’s. You are in 
it ere you are’aware. You put your 
hand playfully into a child’s, and are 
surprised to find it held in the grasp of 
a giant. It becomes a fascination.— 
Struggle pee may, and kick—but he 
holds you by his glittering eye. There 
is no convulsion in the narrative either, 
few starts or spasms, no string of aste- 
risks (that base modern device), to 
quicken your flagging curiosity; no 
frightful chasms yawn in your face; the 
stream is at once still as a mill-head, and 
strong as a rapid, . . Thereis a 
uniqueness in the whole conception of 
the tale, the incidents are imagined with 
consummate art, and succeed each 
other with breathless rapidity; the 
moral, so far as it respects the then 
wretched state of prison discipline and 
legal forms, is strongly pointed ; and the 
writing, though far from elegant or 
finished, has in parts the rude power of 
those sentences which criminals, mar- 
tyrs, and maniacs, scrawl upon their 
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walls or windows, in the eloquence of 
desperation.” 


** Mandeville” is described by Mr. 
Gilfillan as if the book was but the 
analysis of hatred, and perhaps he is 
right. It seems to us rather that 
hatred is in the case but a form of mad- 
ness, and that “* Mandeville” is the nar- 
rative of a madman’s feelings, given 
by a madman. This may be but a dif- 
ference of statement; but of “ Mande- 
ville” the power is undeniable. There 
is a diabolical fascination in the book, 
and we know nothing whatever in fic- 
tion more beautiful than the relief 
which the interposition of the scenes of 
domestic life in the New Forest gives. 
Godwin himself preferred the “ Essay 
on Sepulchres” to any of his works, but 
tells us that it was wholly disregarded. 
We read it some years ago, and are not 
surprised that it was a favourite with 
its author. 

Gilfillan, in describing Godwin’s no- 
vels, falls into the same fault as in his 
account of the “ Political Justice.” 


‘“* His path is not, like that of Monk 
Lewis and Maturin, sulphureous and 
slippery, as through some swart mine; 
it is a terribil via, but clear, direct, above 
ground—a line of light passing through 
dark forests, over mountains, and by 
the brink of tremendous precipices. He 
wants, of course, the multitudinous va- 
riety of Scott, the uniform sparkle of 
Bulwer, the wit of the author of ‘ Anas- 
tasius,’ the light effervescent humour of 
Dickens, the oriental gusto and gor- 
geousness of Beckford, the severe truth 
of Mrs. Inchbald and Miss Austin, the 
caustic vein and ripe scholarship of Lock- 
hart, the refined elegance of Ward, the 
breadth of Cooper, the rough, sarcastic 
strength of Marryatt, the grotesque 
horror of the Victor Hugo school; not 
to speak of the Shaksperean power of 
Cervantes, the humour of Le Sage, 
the farce of Smollett, Fielding’s anato- 
mizing eye, Richardson’s mastery over 
the tragedies of the fireside, Defoe’s 
minute and lingering touch.” 


Of Godwin’s History of the Com- 
monwealth we do not think there has 
as yet been any true estimate. It ap- 
peared to us an exceeding carefully 
drawn up and conscientious book. 
Godwin’s sympathies were, exclusively, 
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with the republican party of-that day— 
a small party—and who are not to be 
identified in views or conduct with 
either the Independents or the Presby- 
terians. His diligent examination of 
the journals of both Houses has enabled 
him to exhibit many things in a new 
aspect ; he assumes, however, through- 
out, what is probably, throughout, an 
error, that the entries in those journals 
contain the actual truth of facts, and 
not the form in which the ruling party 
of the hour thought it best to state 
them. 

Godwin, in early life, was a dissent- 
ing minister—when or where we do 
not know. He published a volume of 
sermons which we have never seen. Mr, 
Gilfillan glanced over it at a book stall 
in Glasgow, and found it desperately 
dry. This, we may hint, was not the 
best place for studying it or anything 
else. Even the “ Political Justice” 
could hardly be read under such cir- 
cumstances by the most enterprising of 
reviewers. He, however, there learned 
the name of the book of sermons, and 
tells us it was entitled “* Sketches from 
History.” There seems some mistake 
in this. Sermons or sketches, the book 
was desperately dry, and Gilfillan is 
not surprised that Godwin gave up 
the pulpit.* “ What character he sus- 
tained as a preacher, we know not, or 
how and why he parted from his con- 
gregation we know not. Traces of 
his early habits of thought and read- 
ing are to be found in his use of Scrip- 
ture language, in the dictatorial tone, 
and the measured and solemn march 
of his composition.” On first coming 
to London he worked as a reporter to 
some newspaper, and soon after mar- 
ried Mary Wolstonecraft, a woman of 
true genius. In conversation, of which 
Godwin was fond, he it would appear 
was often overcrowed. ‘ Even Cole- 
ridge never did justice to Godwin’s 
powers. Hearing him boast of having 
maintained a dispute with Mackintosh 
for several hours, the Marinere re- 
plied, ‘ Had there been a man of genius 
in the room he would have settled it 
in five minutes.’ Now this was a very 
smart thing for Coleridge to say; but 
as we scarcely think he would have 
said it with reference to any subject 
whatever which might have oak that 


* If the Glasgow man still has the Sermons, as seems probable, we will give 
him half-a-crown for them in spite of the gifted Gilfillan’s report. 
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of discussion between the worthies 
to whom he no doubt meant to deny 
the attribute of genius, it would be 
as well that Mr. Gilfillan had told 
us what it was. ‘“ When the same 
distinguished twain were on some oc- 
casion making light of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge said, ‘ He strides on so far 
before you both that he dwindles in 
the distance.’"’ Goethe, it is a curious 
accident, says the same of Schiller, 
with a similar application; and has 
embodied the thought in verse, de- 
scribing the movements of Euphorion,* 
just before his death— 


* One of ee friends 
was Curran, who waxed ever eloquent in 
private, when defending him from the 
abuse it became fashionable to pour 
upon his head. He was one of the 
most candid of men, and spoke well of 
those who were trampling him to the 
dust. He did, indeed, exhibit here and 
there throughout his career, symptoms 
of a slight misanthropical tendency ; 
but in general well sustained the dig- 
nity of the sage and the conscious im- 
mortal. He had courage, too, of no 
ordinary kind, and needed it all to sus- 
tain the reaction of prodigious popu- 
larity ; every species of attack, from 
the sun-shafts of Burke, Mackintosh, 
and Hall, to the reptile calumnies of 
meaner assailants; and a perpetual 
struggle with narrow circumstances. 
He enjoyed, we believe, however, a 
ension for a few years ere his death. 

e is now only a name, but it is a name 
as great as the fame of ‘‘ Caleb Wil- 
liams,” as wide as the civilised world, 
and as lasting as the literature of his 
native land.” 


Next comes Hazlitt. To what is 
already known of Hazlitt, Mr. Gilfil- 
lan has little to add. Of his books he 
thinks the “ Spirit of the Age,” the 
best. It is certainly the bitterest. He 
seems at once to admire and to dislike 
every great man of his own time. 
While admiration seems the very ele- 
ment in which his genius lives, he re- 
sents, it would seem, being forced to 
admire any living man. Hazlitt was 
a vain man, and he had the misfortune 
to have done nothing or next to 
nothing original. Acuteness shown 
in analysing the works of other men 
has its value no doubt. But the de- 
structive and mephistophelitic in lite- 


* Second part of Faust, Act ILI. 


rature—though without it the creative 
cannot even be conceived—is in itself 
evil. It for ever works, and is for 
ever forgotten. Happy could it for- 
get as fast as it is forgotten. Poor 
Hazlitt wasted more genius in this 
business of analysing, and reviewing, 
and destroying, than would have done 
to build up something or other, and 
thus save his temper from perpetual ex- 
acerbation. It was impossible that a 
life like Hazlitt’s should not now and 
then provoke enmities. The actress, 
who is told, in every Saturday’s paper, 
that she is growing old—the poet who, 
once a month, is informed, by a surly, 
snappish barker in some magazine, that 
nobody now buys or reads his works— 
the preacher, whose congregation are 
told by one, whom he thinks no better 
than an infidel, that their idol of a 
minister is but a tinkling cymbal, are, 
each and all, not unlikely, after a lit- 
tle time, to become resentful. Their 
wrongs are felt by some friend, and a 
stinging sentence, written against the 
common enemy, is repeated and re- 
printed everywhere. ‘The biter bitten 
becomes yet more venomous ; and what 
was probably at first but the effusion 
of careless high spirits, soon assumes a 
different character. In Douglas Jer- 
rold’s account of Hazlitt, it would ap- 
pear that a joker in Blackwood stung 
Hazlitt into almost actual madness. 
Hazlitt was an industrious writer, and 
“often cleared by his works £600 a 
year.” His private character,” says 
Mr. Gilfillan, in a sentence which abso- 
lutely tells nothing to us who live at a 
distance from London and its world, 
“was neither better nor worse than that 
of the class to which he belonged.” He 
drank hard. ‘ For four years he did 
not know the sensation of sobriety.” 
Then came the hot-water cure—and 
for the last fourteen years of his life 
his drink was tea. 

His last work was his life of Napo- 
leon. We have not read it. Mr. 
Gilfillan praises his account of the 
Reign of Terror—*a subject suited to 
the dark and permanent exasperation 
of his mind, and more like a bit of 
Tacitus than anything we remember 
in modern history.” 

We pass over Mr. Gilfillan’s account 
of Robert Hall, a subject which it 
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would be impossible to treat of at pre- 
sent as we could wish, and which does 
not seem to have any peculiar demand on 
us in noticing the present work, as Gil- 
fillan does not seem ever to have heard 
him preach. The lithograph portrait of 
Hall in this volume, to which no artist’s 
name is given, is the most inexpressive 
and oyster-like face we have ever seen. 
It is impossible that it can have any re- 
semblance to Hall ; at least it has none 
to the portrait engraved for the general 
edition of his works by Finden, from 
a painting of Branwhite’s, and which 
accompanies the selection from his 
works, just issued by Mr. Bohn—a 
publication which we feel to be-of the 
utmost importance, as the size and 
price of the collected works have kept 
from the public parts of his writings, 
which are exceedingly likely to do 
great good. Even that engraving was 
not quite the thing, at least Foster 
says of it—“ The portrait, to accom- 
pany the works, highly elaborate, and 
true to the general form and linea- 
ments, fails to give exactly that stern, 
intense, and somewhat formidable ez- 
pression which the painter was very 
successful in seizing, in spite of cir- 
cumstances the most unfavourable for 
obtaining a likeness. Mr. Hall had 
an insuperable aversion to sit for his 
portrait.* 

Next comes Shelley. Mr. Gilfillan’s 
character of Shelley opens with a de- 
scription of the prophets of Israel— 
for Coleridge and Shelley remind 
him of the prophets. “ He was a 
burthened soul—the mere organ of 
the message he bore.” Thisis fanciful, 
but we have no objection toan author 
bringing out his meaning by analogies, 
so that they are not taken for more 
than they mean. To us Shelley 
seems to have done more than any 
man to whom so short a life was given, 
for as we have elsewhere said some- 
where in this journal, the language in 
which he wrote was actually created by 
himself, but he died without having 
produced any great work. Of his 
poems “Alastor ” is that which pleases 
usmost. The “Episychidion ” we did 
notunderstand. The motto from Dante 
ought perhaps to prevent our making 
this acknowledgment. It was music 
in a language wholly unknown to us— 
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we ought to have again studied it—and 
perhaps we yet may. 


“* To Coleridge, Shelley bore a strik- 

ing resemblance in the wild and whirling 
movement of his mind, in the music of 
his verse, in the lyrical tone of his 
enius, in the pomp and power of his 
anguage, in the strange selection of 
his images, in the preternatural heat 
of his blood [what can this mean?], 
in the diffusion and felt facility of 
his composition, and in that summer 
haze which swaddles so often the sun of 
his spirit. ‘* But in energic reason,” in 
variety of knowledge, in mental com- 
prehension, in gleams of sudden and 
searching truth, clearing away centu- 
ries of gloom; in incalculable unex- 
pectedness, in single passages and fi- 
gures, in occasional thoughts of ex- 
treme lustre, and in the might of a 
mysterious magic which floated about 
all the strange man did, from his most 
elaborate composition to his’ most care- 
less table-talk, Coleridge rises at onee 
above him and all his countrymen. As 
a poet, however, Shelley has displayed 
more variety of fancy, and is altogether 
subtler, more daring, more eccentric 
and ethereal. As a talker, Coleridge 
was slow, solemn, calm, and enchain- 
ing; Shelley, loud, animated, fast and 
fervid, shrieking out his winged words. 
In appearance, Coleridge was of middle 
size; in age, fat, unctuous, reclined, 
gray-haired, with dim metaphysic eye ; 
brow lofty, and very prominent in the 
observing organs; rich dreamy lips, 
and voice resembling the ‘crush of the 
wood-pigeon’s note.’ Shelley was tall, 
slender, stooping, worn to spirit and 
bone, ‘fair as a maid;’ small-faced, 
with sweet mouth; the hectic of death 
blooming on his cheek, and the fire of a 
fine madness rioting in his large open 
eye; with much of the peacock’s beauty, 
he had also the panes voice, harsh 
and shrill in its higher notes, piercing 
in its whisper.” 


At the age of fifteen, Shelley pub- 
lished two novels. We have seen nei- 
ther ; Mr. Gilfillan has seen but one— 
Zastrozzi. It is without any power: 
but two years after he published Queen 
Mab, the opening of which is of great 
beauty. He soon after published a 
foolish and mad pamphlet, and was ex- 
pelled his university. After this he 
led a wandering life, ‘restless and 
wretched.” ~He married, and the mar- 
riage was in every respect unhappy— 


* Hall’s Miscellaneous Works, page 70.—Boun. 1846, 
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his children were removed from his 
guardianship, and this sad marriage 
terminated in his wife’s suicide. Shel- 
ley became deranged. His second mar- 
riage was one of exceeding happiness— 
and for the few years he lived it would 
seem as if it were not possible for any 
one to have diffused greater pleasure 
among the circle with whom he was im- 
mediately connected, or to have inspired 
deeper attachment to himself. In the 
music of words we do not think any one 
of our poets ever even approached the 
effects occasionally produced by Shelley, 
but they are unfixed and floating melo- 
dies, like the snatches of song in that 
most beautiful of all poems—*“ the song 
of songs, which is Solomon’s.” But 
we miss the sovereignty of Imagination 
who, had Shelley lived, would have at- 
tained her full dominion, and Thoughts 
and Words and winged Allegories would 
have been her willing subjects, instead 
of assuming, as they now seem to do, 
unlimited power in Shelley’s poetry, 
during the sort of anarchy which her 
nonage permits. Between Shelley’s pow- 
er in translation, where he was under 
the dominion of another mind, and the 
absence of power in any true sense in 
his original works, the difference is 
absolutely astonishing. The “Cenci” too 
is one, where the subject, repelling all 
levity and all playfulness of fancy, 
forced him into strength. Oh! that in- 
stead of his “‘ Prometheus Unbound,” 
he had given us Aschylus! 

And next we are introduced to Chal- 
mers. Of Chalmers’s numberless pecu- 
liarities, his activity most strikes our 
author—“his restless, burning, unap- 
peasable activity.” 


“We heard him the other day ad- 
dressing an audience of two thousand 
persons. The audience was exciting, 
and we saw from the first that he was 
to be sucked into the Mahlstrom of his 
passion sooner than is ordinary with 
him. Generally he rises by distinct and 
gradual stages into the full swell of his 
power ; but in the present case, after a 
few introductory remarks, he rushed at 
once into his most rapid and fervid man- 
ner. Ere the middle of his two hours’ 
speech, he had reached a climax whence 
to rise seemed hopeless, Like an eagle 
who has reached his highest limit, and 
who remits and lowers his strong flight, 
so he consented to let himself down to a 
less giddy elevation, to dally with, if 
not to slur over his subject. A yawn 
began to spread through the audience. 


There were ominous revertings to the 
door ; watches, so appalling to orators, 
were beginning to appear; and there 
were fearful whispers, with ‘dry lips,’ 
‘when will he close?’ And soon it became 
apparent that he was closing; he sud- 
denly struck again his former high key 
note; he quoted the lines of Burns, 
‘From scenes like these old Seotia’s 
grandeur springs,’ &c. It was answered 
by a burst of applause. He replied by 
aten minutes’ torrent of the most bril- 
liant eloquence, and sat down amid 
thunders of acclamations. The triumph 
of the orator was complete.” 


We have again to complain of Mr. 
Gilfillan’s intolerable habit of describ- 
ing persons by negatives—a fault which 
made us a hundred times on the point 
of throwing his book away. Dr. Chal- 
mers is no Hall—is no Coleridge— 
is no Burke. This style is utterly 
execrable. He is in the next page no 
Barrow, no Howe, no Curran, Grat- 
tan, Shiel, or Phillips. With all our 
kindliness for Mr. Gilfillan, we do as- 
sure him that the facility of thus 
ringing the changes of—Virgil is not 
Ovid, and Ovid is not Horace, and 
neither of them is Cicero, and all of 
them wrote Latin, and are rather hard 
to read, has betrayed him into more 
feeble writing than any other cause 
whatever. It would have been better 
to have omitted some of the characters 
from his gallery altogether than deal 
in these abortive and vexatious descrip- 
tions; and if he could but know into 
what gulfs of no-meaning it leads him! 
—as when, for instance, he tells us, 
speaking of Hall— 


‘* With the Owens, the Baxters, the 
Flavels, the Bates’s, the Mantons, andthe 
Charnocks, he has, except in sentiment, 
nothing in common ;—still less does he 
resemble the principal preachers of 
Charles the Second’s era in the English 
Church; and stands widely discrimi- 
nated from the icy elegancies of Tillot- 
son, the profound but cold-blooded 
speculations of Butler, the frostwork 
reasoning of Atterbury and Sherlock, 
the acid acumen of Lowth, and the half- 
fledged socinianism of Clarke.” 


Now, we ask Mr. Gilfillan, in ho- 
nour and conscience, to tell us what 
right he has to claim acquaintance 
with the Baxters, Charnocks, &c., 
who seem to be such intimate friends 
of his? We ask him how it is possible 
to justify the phrase, cold-blooded, as 
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applied to Butler’s speculations? We 
must say that to us it is difficult to 
conceive that any one using the phrase 
can have read the “ Analogy” as it 
ought to be read—impossible that he 
could have known the Sermons on 
Human Nature and the Love of God. 

Of Chalmers’s works, the Astrono- 
mical Sermons are regarded by Gil- 
fillan as the best :— 


“ Hazlitt has recorded, with much 
gusto, his first perusal of Chalmers’s 
enchanting volume, under an an apple- 
tree, in the garden at Boxhill. We 
shall not soon forget the time and cir- 
cumstances in which we first read it, in 
the solitude of a mountainous country, 
and at the age of fifteen. Fontenelle 
had previously taught us the doctrine 
of a plurality of worlds; but Chalmers 
drew first fully the curtain from the 
glories of the creation, and showed our 
young soul some of the secrets of that 
abyss which is foaming with worlds. 
We felt lifted up on his style, as on 
wings, into those regions ‘ calm, of mild 
and serene air, where burn the innu- 
merous andeternal stars.’ We learned, 
speaking it reverently, to take up earth 
and all its isles as a ‘ very little thing.’ 
Such was the effect of the perusal of the 
first sermon of the series. But, stranger 
still it was, how those that followed 
brought back our thoughts and affec- 
tions to this ‘dim spot which men call 
earth—seemed to invest it andits reptile 
race with a new and awful importance ; 
and how the orator, by his ‘so potent 
art,’ made the very stars in their courses 
attest the dignity, and set their seal to 
the hopes of man. 

‘‘It is worth while recording even 
such boyish impressions, if they be of 
that profound and permanent cast which 
colour after-life; and perhaps one of 
the most memorable moments in every 
man’s existence is that in which, by 
whatever hand, the veil of the universe 
is withdrawn, and the true starry scheme 
is seen in its unmeasured proportions and 
unutterable grandeur. What though 
the heavens thus seem to ‘ go farther 
off ?? What though the poet laments 
that childhood’s ‘lovely visions’ yield 
their place to ‘cold material laws ?’ 
Such laws may be material, but they 
are not cold. These are not dead and 
sullen principles. They are warm as 
the light of the orbs which they regulate ; 
they are living as the inhabitants, if 
such there be, of the worlds which roll 
in their sway. It isaproud and lofty mo- 
ment when the imagination first launches 
away into that great ocean, every wave 
in which is a world! And we shall che- 
rish its memory for ever.” 
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Chalmers was born at Anstruther, 
and educated at St. Andrew’s. His 
first cure was the parish of Kilmeny. 
Being asked to write on the Evidences 
of Christianity, for the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia, his mind, in consequence 
of the requisite studies, became more 
deeply imbued than it had hitherto 
been with the responsibilities of his 
position as a minister of the Gospel. 
* Ceasing,” says Gilfillan, “to be ‘ an 
ape of Epictetus,’ he became for the 
first time a preacher of Christ cruci- 
fied.” *‘* Glasgow was planet-struck : 
its gayest and most dissipated young 
men were arrested, and hung upon his 
lips like bees on mountain flowers.” 


‘* His appearance and mode of speak- 
ing have been often described. His eye, 
especially when excited, has a gray glare 
of insanity about it; his brow is broad 
rather than lofty; his step quick and 
eager; his accents fast and hurrying; 
his pronunciation barbarous ; his gesture 
awkward; his delivery monotonous ; 
but, need we say all these defects are 
forgotten and drowned in the fierce and 
rapid stream of his eloquence. We have 
seen his face flushing up, like crystal 
goblet when filled with wine, as he 
warmed with his theme: his eye the 
while almost starting out of its socket, 
as if determined, in spite of itself, to 
become eloquent. No one quotes poetry 
with more effect, and we have heard 
him give toa doggrel hymn an effect 
almost sublime. In private he is the most 
benign and cordial of men—a generous 
critic, and a warm sympathiser with 
every species of genuine excellence. Al- 
together, though with many of his pecu- 
liar views we do not coincide ; though with 
the flatteries of his parasites we do not 
agree; though we do not think hima 
Jeremy Taylor, nor a Barrow, nor a 
Chrysostom, nor a Burke; we are free 
to confess that he is a good, a wise, an 
honest, and a great man.” 


In this same Gallery, we have Car- 
lyle, and his American pupil, Emerson. 
Of Carlyle, who has cut his way to 
high distinction—who is a very ori- 
ginal and a very influential writer— 
the early life was a severe struggle 
with difficulties. He was born at 
Ecclefechan, Annandale. His pa- 
rents were farmers: his father, an 
elder in the Secession Church—a 
man of strong good sense, and 
whose words were said “to nail a 
subject to the wall.” Edinburgh was 
the place of his education, and while 
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attending the classes there the means 
of his support were supplied or in- 
creased by the labours of tuition, and 
translations for the booksellers. He 
was intended for the Church. For 
a while he had a school at Dysart, for 
another while he rented a farm in 
Dumfries-shire. This was notlong, and 
Mr. Gilfillan tells us that he now re- 
sides in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don— 


** Receiving, at his tea-table, visitors 
from every part of the world; forming 
an amicable centre for men of the most 
opposite opinions and professions, poets 
and preachers, pantheists and puritans, 
Tennysons “an Scotts, Cavanaghs and 
Erskines, Sterlings and Robertsons, 
smoking his perpetual pipe, and pouring 
out, in copious stream, his rich and 
quaint philosophy. His appearance is 
fine, without being ostentatiously sin- 
gular;—his hair dark, —his brow 
marked, though neither very broad nor 
very lofty,—his cheek tinged with a 
healthy red,—his eye, the truest index 
of his genius, flashing out, at times, a 
wild and mystic fire from its dark and 
quiet surface. He is above the middle 
size, stoops slightly, dresses carefully, 
but without any approach to foppery. 
His address, somewhat high and distant 
at first, softens into simplicity and cor- 
dial kindness. His conversation is 
abundant, inartificial, flowing on, and 
warbling as it flows, more practical than 
you would expect from the cast of his 
writings,—picturesque and graphic in 
a high measure,—full of the results of 
extensive and minute observation, often 
— direct and strong, garnished 
with French and German phrase, ren- 
dered racy by the accompaniment of the 

urest Annandale accent, and coming to 
its climaxes, ever and anon, in long, 
deep, chest-shaking bursts of laughter.” 


He is described as the most success- 
ful cultivator of German literature, if 
not the first in point of time, which 
latter praise is given to De Quincey 
and Moir. Carlyle has done a good deal 
to render the German poets and prosers 
known and neglected. The extrava- 

ce of his praise was not sustained 

y the specimens he produced. Still 
the honest earnestness with which 
those early reviews of his were written 
did much; and if we felt that the in- 
terpreter was the harder to be under- 
stood of the two, yet he also was bet- 
ter worth understanding. It is really 
a mistake to imagine that words have 


any distinct counterparts in a corres- 
pondent world of thoughts, and a 
translator like Carlyle is the person of 
all others, who is in danger of assum- 
ing that to be true in his author’s case 
which he ought to know to be false in 
his own, and who, therefore, ‘“ rubs 
his eyes to create the light he is 
anxious to see.” Of Carlyle’s works 
the History of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the Elucidations of Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches, are the 
best. Carlyle was living at his farm 
in Dumfries-shire when a young Ame- 
rican visited him. He was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Carlyle, and had 
travelled far to find the idol of his 
worship ; heard the voice of the ora- 
cle and went home, where he is him- 
self now agod. In a play of Aristo- 
phanes there are gods who cannot 
speak Greek, or whose Greek is not 
intelligible to Athenians. Of Emer- 
son’s English, or the extent to which 
it is intelligible, we forbear to speak. 
He is one of the objects of Mr. Gil- 
fillan’s demon-worship. 

He lives at Concord, Massachussets, 
is married, cultivates a farm, and his 
sole luxury is tea. We envy these 
tea-drinkers—dissipation of the kind 
looks so like sobriety. Ralph lectures 
and recites, and expounds in the neigh- 
bouring villages and towns. He some- 
times goes to Boston, and there is 
‘hunted by the elite of the town.” 
He stands up, “a middle-aged middle- 
sized” man; he speaks, his face gets 
‘** phosphorescent as the face of an 
angel.” His character is high in his 
own country— 


‘*« Did you meet or hear of Emerson 
when in America?’ asked a friend of 
ours at a distinguished utilitarian. 
‘Which of them?’ was the reply. ‘I 
didn’t know there was more than one,’ 
‘Oh! I see whom you mean. It will 
be the cracked one. He is incomparably 
the most eloquent man I ever heard: 
but he gives his audience no—no—no—’ 
‘Wisdom do you mean Mr. C.?’ ‘No 
information.’ ” 


Gilfillan says the world has been 
disappointed in American literature. 
Its expectations were unreasonable. 
The Andes are higher than the 
Alps. Men, therefore, should be 
taller in America, and in the world 
of intellect our Miltons and Shak- 
speres altogether out-topped. The fact 
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has not corresponded with this natural 
or half-natural expectation. America 
has produced little but imitations, ‘re- 
sembling the original as the gilded 
and lettered back of a draft board 
does a princely volume. For Byron 
there was a Bryant, for Coleridge a 
Dana, for Wordsworth a Perceval.” 


‘* Sometimes it selected for its models 
writers inferior to its own capabilities, 
because they were British,and you were 
reminded of the prophet stretching him- 
self eye to eye and foot to foot upon the 
child of the Shunamite. Stillit has num- 
bered the following great names in its 
intellectual heraldry, Edwards, Dwight, 
Brockden Brown, Cooper, John Neale, 
Moses Stuart, Daniel Webster, Channing 
and Emerson.” 


Let not our readers fear; we are 
not going to say one word of any one 
of these American heroes, this being 
neither the time nor place for it. One 
sentence describing Edwards is all 
we can make room for— 


**In private he was one of the most 
austere, abstemious, and purged of 
human beings. His own family ap- 
proached him trembling. He ate his 
spare diet out of silver. He assumed a 
manner high, remote, inscrutable. In 
the pulpit, his triumphs were those of 
the calm cherubic Reason. Unmoved 
himself, he sometimes set his audience in 
flame. He reminded you of Milton’s 
line, ‘ The ground burns frore, and cold 
performs the effect of fire.’ A signal 
instance of this is recorded. A large 
congregation, including many ministers, 
were assembled to hear a popular 
preacher, who did not fulfil his appoint- 
ment. Edwards was selected to fill his 


lace, principally because, being in the 
Rabit of reading his discourses, he hap- 
pened to have a sermon ready in his 


ocket. He ascended the pulpit aecord- 
ingly, amid almost audible marks of dis- 
appointment from the audience, whom, 
however, respect for the abilities and 
character of the preacher prevented 
from leaving the church. He chose 
for his text, ‘ Their foot shall slide in 
due time,’ and began to read in his 
usual quiet way. At first he had barely 
their attention ; by and by he succeeded 
in rivetting every one of them to his 
lips; a few sentences more, and they 
began to rise by twos and threes; a 
little farther, and tears were flowing ; 
at the close of another particular, deep 
groans were heard, and one or two went 
off in fits ; and ere he reached the climax 
of his terrible appeals, the whole au- 
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dience had risen up in one tumult of 
grief and consternation.” 


After some account of Dwight and 
Co. comes Mr. Gilfillan’s estimate of 
Emerson—* He is the first of a brood 
of Titans,who ‘shall yet laugh and leap 
on the continent, and run up the 
mountains of the west on the errands 
of Genius and Love.’” ‘ On the wide 
moor of his thought stands up every 
now and then a little sentence like a 
fairy, and tells the way. His power 
comes and goes like spasms of shooting 
pain, but then how lucid are his in- 
tervals!” ‘There is a fine undersong 
in his eloquence which reminds you of 
the quiet tune sung by a log in the fire 
to one sitting half asleep at the eventide.” 
At it again, George—nothing can be 
better than that hit of yours about 
the log. We'll now understand all 
about this Emerson of yours; but we 
interrupt. ‘Yet listen to that log, we 
charge you, ye sons of men! for there 
is an oracle in the simple unity of its 
sound, a deep mystery in its monotone. 
It has grown amid the old forests; in 
darkness it has drunk in strange mean- 
ings; whispers from the heart of the 
earth have come to itinsecret ; andhark 
how sweetly and sagely it discourses, 
touched into eloquence by thetongue of 
fire.” Well done, king Log! ‘His theore- 
tical views we do not perfectly compre- 
hend.” That’s your modesty, George ; 
you understand them just as well as 
Emerson. They seem a strange dim 
something, compounded” [a vile meta- 
phor] “ of the views of a Plato, Ploti- 
nus, Fichte, and Swedenborgh,” to 
which add, “ a fir-tree odour from his 
own woods.” 

The phenomenon of Emerson’s ge- 
nius is well explained by the gifted 
Gilfillan. “ He is, if not an ‘ innocent,” 
as itis beautifully called, an infant, and 
will for ever be a child.” Innocent is, 
it would appear, used in Mr. Gilfil- 
lan’s part of Scotland, in the sense 
which it still preserves in most parts of 
Ireland, and which it once bore in 
England—asin that passage of Hooker, 
where he says, “ innocents are excused 
by reason of natural defect.” Emer- 
son, one of the most innocent of human 
beings, finds in the extension of this 
childlike disposition, the hope of hu- 
manity. And thus he prophesies— 
‘* All men shall yet be lovers, and then 
shall every calamity be dissolved in the 
universal sunshine.” 
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**Asa writer his mannerism lies in 
the exceeding unexpectedness of his 
transitions; in his strange, swift, and 
sudden yokings of the most distant and 
unrelated ideas; in brevity and abrupt- 
ness of sentence; in the shreds of mys- 
ticism which are left deliberately on the 
web of his thought; and in the intro- 
duction, by almost ludicrous contrast, 
of the veriest vulgarisms of American 
civic phraseology and kitchen talk amid 
the flights of idealism.” 


In the old law books such a man 
would be classed, perhaps, with * Inno- 
cents,” and enjoy all their immunities 
and privileges—a different variety of 
the same disease. 


“* Our final and fearless verdict,” says 
Gilfillan, ‘‘ on Emerson is, that no mind 
in the present generation lies more aban- 
doned to the spirit-breath of Eternal Na- 
ture. Noneadmits through it more trans- 
parently, as through the soft veil of a 
summer tree, the broken particles (a sun 
shivered into fragments of glory!) of 

* The light that never was on sea or shore, 
The consecration and the poet's dream,’ 


** Note.—A second series of Essays 
has recently issued from Emerson’s pen, 
which, instead of showing in him spiri- 
tual progress, denote the very reverse, 
and have mortified all his British friends. 
He seems staring himself blind at the 
sun of absolute truth.” 


Enter now Tuomas De Quincey. 


** Conceive a little, pale-faced, wo- 
begone, and attenuated man, with short 
indescribables, no coat, check shirt, and 
neckcloth twisted like a wisp of straw, 
opening the door of his room in - 
street, advancing towards you with hur- 
ried movement, and half-recognising 
glance ; saluting you in low and hesita- 
ting tones, asking you to be seated; 
and after he has taken a seat opposite 
you, but without looking you in the 
face, beginning to pour into your will- 
ing ear, a stream of learning and wis- 
dom as long as you are content to listen, 
or to lend him the slightest cue. Who 
is it? °*Tis De Quincey, the celebrated 
opium eater.” 


Of De Quincey nothing is added to 
what most men already know, except 
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that some papersin Tait and Blackwood 
are identified as his. Joun Foster, the 
essayist, follows. His style is described 
as more terse and columnar than Isaac 
Taylor's, more nervous and native than 
Hall’s, more subdued than Chalmers’s, 
more profound than Harris, &c. 

Wilson follows. We haveroom but 
for one word from Gilfillan about 
him :— 


‘Professor Wilson’s appearance is 
that ofa hale, stout, broad-shouldered 
man, with a golden mass of hair, now, 
alas | waxing thin upon the temples, with 
study and sorrow. He is a man of power- 
ful bone and muscle, above six feet high, 
and one whom every one stops on the 
street to gaze after. His browis more 
ample than prominent—a broad mass 
of imagination on either temple. His 
eye is quick, stern, and lively; but, 
greatly as it is praised, we have seen 
far finer and more expressive eyes in 
men of much more prosaic mould.” 


Then come sketches of Irving, Pol- 
lok, Landor, Brougham, and Camp- 
bell; Coleridge and Wordsworth fol- 
low ; then Macaulay and Lockhart. 
There is a notice on Allan Cunning- 
ham, written in an affectionate spirit, 
and the volume closes with a warm 
panegyric on the poetry of Thomas 
Aird, in our author’s admiration of 
which we entirely concur. All these 
essays we have read with pleasure. Mr. 
Gilfillan’s effort to make his readers 
acquainted with the greatest men whom 
he has met on the highway of litera- 
ture, is no doubt an ambitious one, and 
has on the whole been successfully exe- 
cuted. The great value, however, ofa 
work of this kind, is to persons less 
acquainted with the writings reviewed 
by Mr. Gilfillan, than the class of rea- 
ders, whom he must be supposed to be 
addressing from the fact of his never 
giving extracts from the works of the 
persons about whom he writes. A new 
edition of this work, considerably 
abridged, witha few extracts from each 
of the writers reviewed, and omitting 
some of the portraits, would very pro- 
bably be a popular book. 
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The Six P's. 


THE SIX P'S; OR, POETS, PAINTERS, POLITICIANS} PLAYERS, PREACHERS, AND 
PHYSICIANS.” 


We had scareely brought our remarks 
on Mr. Gilfillan’s volume to a close, 
when a book, called “Pen and 
Ink Sketches of Poets, Preachers, and 
Politicians,” reached us. The author's 
name is not communicated. The book 
is more entertaining, but not, per- 
haps, as thoughtful as Gilfillan’s. In 
a short preface, less is told than ought, 
and more is suggested than is distinct- 
ly told, and this in a case where re- 
serve is certainly suspicious. The 
writer describes himself as the hearer 
of the great preachers whom he de- 
scribes, and as the visitor and occa- 
sional guest of some of the poets. He 
tells us that “all the facts narrated”’ 
in his facts “are facts, although in 
some instances the scenes have been 
shifted, and the subordinate characters 
varied, for the sake of effect, just as a 
dramatist, by the judicious use of mi- 
nor personages, brings into striking 
relief the heroes of his play, or as a 
painter, by the skilful aids of accesso- 
ries, heightens the interest of his pic- 
ture.” Of this we must distinctly 
state that we do not know what it 
means. Brougham and others, for in- 
stance, are represented as listeners to 
a sermon of Hall's, at which our 
author describes himself present. Hall 
is plainly the hero of this scene. But 
suppose we wish to know whether our 
author saw Brougham or not assisting 
on the occasion, is it possible, after 
reading the sentence we have just 
transcribed, to make even the slightest 
guess on the subject? Are they, or 
are they not the minor personages 
—the subordinate characters — the 
accessories — skilfully introduced to 
heighten the effect of the picture? 
Nay, is there the slightest reason to 
suppose our author himself was pre- 
sent. May he not have been engaged 
in imagining a sermon preached by a 
great man, and at which other men, 
great and little, were present? Is the 
amount of evidence, then, which we 


receive from this gentleman on the 
subject of Hall’s preaching, merely 
the fact that Hall preached? We 
have an accidental meeting with Cole- 
ridge, immediately after leaving whom, 
our author stumbles upon Shelley, and 
describes a characteristic adventure. 
Had we read the book without the 
preface, we should have entertained 
no doubt whatever of both facts. As 
it is, we can make no guess whatever 
as to the occurrence of either. The 
facts vouched for are limited by the 
prefatory explanation to the circum- 
stance that Coleridge and Shelley 
lived within walking distance of each 
other, if indeed time and space are 
elements in which such men are sup- 
posed by our author to live. A fact 
narrated as such is one thing; and we 
should see no reason whatever to dis- 
trust any statement given by our au- 
thor as such—if any could be regard- 
ed as so given, when we remember the 
limitations which his preface describes. 
We have “sketches” of one of the 
London theatres, “from a_ private 
box,” and “ glimpses” of the House 
of Commons, “from the gallery.” 
Consistently with his preface, our au- 
thor might introduce into any group 
which he wished to describe, not only 
the persons present, but any one else 
he pleased. Cobbett’s executor, for 
instance, may be imagined as saying, 
‘Why, my poor friend was dead at 
the time.” Sir,” the answer would 
be, “you mistake the matter. Whe- 
ther he was dead or alive, makes no 
possible difference. The harmony of 
my picture required the contrast of 
his grey eyes and white hair, his nan- 
keen trousers, and his glorious white 
hat. The question is not of truth and 
falsehood, of which you seem to know 
nothing, but of picturesque effect. ‘That 
mass of white was there absolutely 
necessary. You do not seem to have 
read Newman. It is little matter 
whether such things be true or not 
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now; they will come to be true in 
time, if nobody contradicts them.” 

Our pleasure in the book is dimi- 
nished in some degree, by regarding 
it rather as a romance founded on 
fact, than as an actual record of 
incidents. Something is done when 
any addition is given to our means 
of knowing our great men, and we 
welcome this volume accordingly ;— 
distinguishing, however, between it 
and volumes which do not claim the 
right of the poet and painter, to give 
their mermen and mermaids fishes’ 
tails, festooned in love knots. 

The first of these sketches is one of 
Robert Hall. Of Hall our author 
heard early. In his childhood he was 
taught to think of him as great and 
extraordinary. My mother would 
tell me, how she had often seen him, 
when a student in the Baptist Theo- 
logical School at Bristol, pacing the 
streets with only one stocking on, or 
occasionally with two on one foot.”— 
Witness! Does your mother know 
= are out ?”—How did she learn the 
atter fact ?—Is this true ?—-or—impi- 
ous son that you are—will you tell us 
that you regard your own mother asa 
minor personage ?—a subordinate cha- 
racter—as something no better than 
Lord Brougham, and only brought in 
* to heighten the interest of the picture.” 

The story of the stockings made 
our author long to behold the man of 
whom it was told. Hall’s station of 
duty was at Leicester, where our 
author first heard him preach. He 
occasionally visited Bristol, and he 
preached at Broadmead Chapel. Our 
author went into the vestry, and he 
and a crowd of others remained there 
till Hall’s arrival. On coming in, Hall 
threw off his great coat—threw him- 
self on the hearth rug—got a pipe and 
tobacco, and began smoking. This 
was his usual habit before preaching. 
Tobacco and opium were at all times 
taken by him in great quantities, to 
deaden the sense of pain produced by 
some disease of the kidneys, from 
which he was never wholly free. 

Our author left him to his pipe, and 
succeeded in getting a seat opposite 
the pulpit. The aisles were carpeted. 
This was a luxury then unusual; but 
necessary, both on account of Hall's 
nervousness, and also, because his 
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voice was so low that he could not 
otherwise be easily heard. 

In a pew near him, our author saw 
Brougham and Mackintosh. Broug- 
ham’s is not the nose of a hero! but 
it is a nose that will not be quiet; and 
it attracted the stranger’s attention. 
It twitched. It wriggled. ‘ It danced 
a jig, with the angles of the mouth for 
partners.” It was our author's fate 
to see it often again—in Chancery—in 
Exeter Hall—in the House of Lords. 
When last seen, “it was wagging 
scornfully at the Bench of Bishops.” 

A feeling of dramatic propriety, or 
a severe sense of truth, compels our 
author to say that Brougham was shab- 
bily dressed. His clothes seemed to have 
been bought an hour before in Seven 
Dials. His pantaloons reached about 
half way down a pair of unpolished 
Wellington boots. Next him was a 
well-dressed man, who nodded his head 
gently—perhaps, reprovingly—when 
the man with the nose (will you not 
order Puncu and see that nose?) ad- 
dressed him. This was Mackintosh. 

Admiration of Hall’s talents brought 
every one to hear. Cottle tells us of 
an Irish bishop, a dean, and thirteen 
clergymen being seen together at 
Broadmead Chapel, to listen to the 
great preacher of the Dissenters. Parr 
said “the man is inspired ;” and 
Hannah More, speaking to a bishop 
or something of the kind, said “ there 
is no man in the Church, nor out of 
it, comparable in talents to Robert 
Hall.’”’* 


‘* The services preliminary to the ser- 
mon had been nearly gone through, and 
a hymn was being sung, when Mr. Hall 
ascended slowly, and, I thought, wea- 
rily, the pulpit stairs. Few, on looking 
at his somewhat unwieldy and rather 
ungraceful figure, would have been pre- 
possessed in his favour; and as he sat 
down in the pulpit, and looked languidly 
round on the congregation, I expe- 
rienced, I know not why, a feeling of 
disappointment ; but that speedily wore 
off. aving taken the Bible from the 
desk, and selected the place of the text, 
he returned it to the cushion, and then 
leaned back in his seat, his large head 
drooping so that his chin reposed on his 
broad chest. As ifin deep reverie, he 
remained in this position until the last 
tones of the hymn ceased ; when he rose, 
and read his text—‘ The Father of 
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Lights.’ At first his voice was scarcely 
audible, and there appeared some slight 
hesitation; but this soon wore off, and, 
as he warmed with his subject, he poured 
forth such a continuous strain of elo- 
quence, that it seemed as ifit flowed 
from an inexhaustible source. His tones 
were, although low, beautifully modu- 
lated ; but, owing to some affection in 
his throat, his speech was, at short in- 
tervals, interrupted by a short spas- 
modic cough. During the delivery 
of his brilliant paragraphs, the most 
breathless silence reigned throughout 
the vast assemblage; but his momentary 
cessation was the signal for general re- 
laxation from an attention so intense 
that it became almost painful. It was 
curious to observe how every neck was 
stretched out, so that not a word which 
fell from those eloquent lips should be 
lost ; and the suspended breathings of 
those around me evinced how intensely 
all were hanging on his charmed words. 
Mr. Hall’s fluency was wonderful, and 
his command of language unsurpassed. 
I will not mar the beauty of his dis- 
course, by attempting to describe it ; 
but, as his hearers followed him, whilst, 
by his vivid imagination, he conveyed 
his hearers through the starry skies, 
and reasoned from those lights of the 
universe, what the Father of Lights 
must be, all became lost in wonder and 
admiration. But the crowning glory of 
his sermon was his allusion to the hea- 
venly world, whose beatific glories he 
expatiated on with almost the eloquence 
of an angel. He appeared like one in- 
spired; and as he guided us by living 
streams, and led us over the celestial 
fields, he seemed carried away by his 
subject, and his face beamed as if it 
reflected heaven’s own light. And this 
was the man who, but an hour before, 
had lain down on the ground, in the ex- 
cess of his agony; and who, from his 
earliest years, had constantly endured 
the most excruciating torture which 
man can be called on to bear! For often 
has he been heard to say, that he had 
never known one waking hour free from 
extreme pain.” . 


Some of the anecdotes which are 
transferred from one great man to 
another, are here told of Hall. They 
may or may not be true, but are as 
little worth repeating as Lord Eldon’s 
jests. He described one preacher “as 


* This form is not accidental. 
&e. page 250. 
risen,” page 261. a 
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a great man in his line.” And pray 
what is his line?” ‘ Why,” said Hall, 
‘he is a remarkably good she preach- 
er, sir.” ‘A she preacher, sir.” 
“ Soft preaching is his line, sir.” 
Hall mortified one of the autograph 
Furies, by writing in her album, 
instead of the expected compliment, 
“It is my humble opinion that al- 
bums are very foolish things.— Roser? 
Hatt.” 

Hall’s mouth was large.—At a 
breakfast party at Bristol, a young 
minister prayed, that the Lord would 
“open his mouth wider than ever.” 
Hall afterwards asked him, “ Why 
did you pray that my mouth might be 
opened wider than ever. It could not 
well be done, sir, unless it was slit 
from ear to ear, sir.” The jest is an 
irreverent one, and the story was 
scarce worth telling; we transcribe 
it, however, as it seems to justify the 
strange portrait of Hall, engraved in 
Gilfillan’s book. 

There are particularities of style in 
this volume, which are justified rather 
by principles of philosophical grammar 
than by the practice of writers of Eng- 
lish ; and the sentence which com- 
mences our author’s notice of Foster, 
and follows his account of Hall, 
gives a good example of this :— 


“ The greatest of John Foster’s Bris- 
tol contemporaries was him* of whom 
we have, in the last chapters, penned 
some reminiscences.” 


Foster was born in 1770. His fa- 
ther was a weaver. Dr. Fawcett, of 
whose church Foster was a member, 
kept a large school, from which, after 
a few years, John Foster was sent to 
the Baptist College, Stoker Croft, 
Bristol. He appears to have first 
preached at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
Essays by which he is probably still 
best known, were written in a series 
of letters to hisfuture wife. In 1805, 
the “ Ecclectic Review ” was started. 
Foster was the principal contributor, 
and his essays have since been sepa- 
rated from the other papers. of that 
very valuable review. Foster’s writ- 
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ing in the review was chiefly occasioned 
by his health being unequal to preach- 
ing. He, however, recovered, and for 
many years acted as the minister of a 
country congregation at Downend. In 
the year 1822, he delivered a course of 
lectures at Broadmead Chapel, which 
attracted great attention. When Hall 
undertook the duties of Broadmead 
Chapel, Foster, his great admirer, re- 
fused to lecture again. He was a 
constant attendant of Hall’s ministry. 

Of Hall’s preaching, far the best 
account that we have is Foster's, in 
the essay prefixed to Hall’s works, 
Each Sunday, before the service com- 
menced, a person standing at the en- 
trance to Broad-street Chapel, which 
faces St. James’s churchyard, “ might 
have seen approaching a man, tall and 
somewhat stoutly built, with a very 
decided stoop in his shoulders, his chin 
half buried in a thick white cravat, 
and his figure shaded by an old and 
enormous-sized green gingham um- 
brella.” On he would go, looking 
neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, as he ascended the gallery stairs, 
and stole to a secluded pew to the left 
of the preacher—whom he loved, nay, 
seemed to adore. 


“During the few years which imme- 
diately a his death, he preached 
very seldom in Bristol; but on the oc- 
casion of a new chapel being opened in 
Thrissell-street, he was with very great 
difficulty — upon to deliver the 
morning discourse. We went to hear 
him, and on arriving at the chapel found 
it densely crowded in every part, the 
audience seeming to consist chiefly of 
clergymen and dissenting ministers, who 
had been attracted by the extraordinary 
talents of the essayist. After a hymn 
had been sung, he ascended the pulpit ; 
and as we were situated directly in front 
of him, we had a favourable opportunity 
for observation. 

** Not one of the published portraits 
give anything like an idea of Foster ; 
the one by Branwhite resembles him 
when he was younger; but as we saw 
him, we should not have recognised in it 
any traces of the original. Mr. Foster’s 
face was large, and the features mas- 
sive; the forehead was ny high, and 

yramidal in shape, being broadest at 
its lower portion. His head was cover. 
ed by a very evident curly wig, which 
one might at a glance discover was not 
of the most fashionable manufacture. A 
huge pair of silver spectacles, with cir- 
cular glasses almost as big as penny- 
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pieces, nearly concealed two dark, small 
eyes, which glistened brightly beneath 
a couple of shaggy eyebrows; the face 
was ploughed with deep lines, and the 
forehead furrowed all over with “ wrin- 
kles of thought ;” around his neck was 
a dingy white cravat, and his coat was 
ill-fitting, and of a rusty black. Alto- 
gether he was the most slovenly-looking 
man we ever saw ina pulpit. 

‘* As we are not going to write a cri- 
tique on Mr. Foster’s sermon, we shall 
not dwell upon it, but confine ourselves 
principally to the describing his manner 
in the pulpit. After he had given out 
his text in a mumbling, gurgling, husky 
voice, he commenced somewhat in this 
way :—‘ Now, I dare say some of you 
will think I am going to preach a very 
odd sermon from such an odd text ;’ 
and then he went on, gradually enlisting 
the attention of his hearers, whilst he 
described, in magnificent language, the 
idol temples of the East. Soon his con- 
gregation were wrapped in wonder and 
delight, as they listened to his gorgeous 
descriptions, and we do not think that 
one individual present stirred hand or 
foot until his glowing discourse came to 
anend. Then long-sustained breathing 
found indulgence in deep-drawn sighs, 
and every one gazed at every one else, 
and looked or nodded admiration. Some 
remained for a time with lips apart and 
eyes still fixed upon the pulpit, as if 
spell-bound ; and all felt, on the termi- 
nation of the discourse, a relief from the 
pressure on the intellect, which the pon- 
derous stores, heaped on it from the 
magazine of the orator, had occasion- 
ed.”—pp. 30-32. 


Foster lived much alone. Our 
author, by some accident however, 
passed an evening with him at his own 
house at Stapleton. On chairs and 
tables lay proof impressions of prints, 
and costly volumes, which showed that 
Foster was a lover of art; indeed, in 
the latter years of his life, he often 
went to London to visit exhibitions of 
paintings. After the friend in whose 
train our author came and he had sat 
for a few minutes in the parlour into 
which they were first shown, Foster 
entered it. He had on an old blue 
coat, with bright brass buttons, which 
hung loosely about him, a pair of cor- 
duroy breeches, and top-boots—a queer 
cut of a fellow for a preacher, it would 
seem. He had on an old brown curly 
wig, and a pair of large circular spec- 
tacles—the same pair, or a pair very 
like those, which had already glared 
on our reporter from the pulpit, Af- 
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ter tea they walked in the garden, the 
hero of thenight putting on an old gray 
frock coat when he went out, and tak- 
ing it off when he came in. He took 
snuff like another man. When it grew 
dark they returned to the parlour, 
looked at a few engravings, and took 
leave of Foster for ever. 

Foster, it is said, refused to be in- 
troduced to Southey, dissatisfied with 
what he thought his political apostacy. 
We hope that this statement is but 
idle gossip. Reasons enough suggest 
themselves for Foster, a man of retir- 
ing habits, declining to form any new 
acquaintance. In the “ Ecclectic Re- 
view” Foster gives Southey’s works 
very high praise. 

Foster's health failed, and he was 
sinking slowly for years before he died. 
His wife and his only son were dead, 
and from these shocks he never reco- 
vered. Pulmonary consumption came 
on. On his last visit to Bristol, * his 
gait was more stooping, his step fee- 
bler, and his shadow was manifestly 
falling on his grave.” 

Foster’s life was that of a hermit, 
and in his death he was alone. On the 
morning of Saturday, 14th October, 
1843, he complained of confusedness of 
head, and felt a difficulty of breathing. 
He had been fond of being read to by 
one of his family ; on this day he re- 
quested to be left quite alone. When 
the hour for retiring to rest came, he 
insisted that all should go to bed as 
usual. An attendant stole into his 
room early in the morning; he was 
sleeping. An hour afterwards he re- 
turned, and found him dead, “his 
hands stretched out, and his counte- 
nance so tranquil as to make it unques- 
tionable that his spirit was dismissed 
without a struggle, and probably with- 
out any suffering whatever.” 

Hall and Foster are known by their 
works ; and from these chiefly it is that 
we feel anxiety to realise, as we best 
can to our imaginations, their authors. 
This it is that gives to every such 
sketch as those which we have been 
studying its true value. 

Thorpe next appears on the stage. 
Of Thorpe’s works we know nothing, 
though we believe some sermons have 
been published. However, he had the 
power of holding audiences enchanted 
and entranced. On one occasion he 
described the angel of death hovering 
over the audience, and in his hand a 
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scroll, inscribed with the name of his 
next victims; “‘and who,” added he 
with emphasis, “ who amongst us has 
his name written on that scroll ?” The 
effect, we are told, was electrical. 

The names of Roberts and of Bid- 
dulph are mentioned here as among the 
Bristol worthies of Hall’s day. Next 
comes an account of Lant Carpenter. 

Lant Carpenter was a small man, 
with a head, however, that seemed to 
have a right to belong to a manlier and 
more robust frame ; the forehead high, 
and bald on the upper portion, and the 
temples thinly covered with lightish 
hair. His eyes were gray in colour, 
their expression calm and sweet. His 
nose was long, but not acquiline ; and 
his mouth, as we are rather indistinctly 
told, “was benevolently formed.” 
Carpenter was an admirable reader. 
He was an Unitarian, and it would not 
appear that our author had many op- 
portunities of hearing him preach. 
One sermon, however, he heard—on 
the duration of eternal punishment— 
to which, when a reply was made bya 
minister of another congregation, the 
audience were surprised at Dr. Car- 
penter’s coming into one of the pews 
to hear the discourse. Carpenter used 
to lecture at the British Institution ; 
and it is probable that his beautiful in- 
tonation of some of Wordsworth’s 
poems did much to make them known 
in the Bristol circles. The wear and 
tear of life, and, we fear, also the strug- 
gle with adverse circumstances—were 
too much for Carpenter. His mind 
sank. Change of air and scene was 
tried ; with what result we know not. 
He passed through the Netherlands, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy; and 
in April, 1840, he embarked for Leg- 
horn. On that voyage he was drowned. 


‘He had retired to his berth—had 
unlocked his bag, and removed some of 
its contents, as if going to rest. It is 
supposed that, whilst thus engaged, sea 
sickness overpowered him, and that he 
went on deck, ‘ when it pleased God to 
remove him ina manner which there was 
no human eye to witness, and of which, 
therefore, no human tongue can confi- 
dently speak.’ ” 


As weadvance in this volume, we be- 
come on more cordial terms ofacquain- 
tanceship with the author. Nothing 
can be more pleasing than his recollec- 
tion of a visit made by him and his mo- 
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ther to Hannah More, in his early 
childhood. She was living at Barley- 
Wood when he sawher. It was a de- 
light to see an actual author; and 
Hannah More’s sacred dramas were a 
sort of class-book in the house where his 
childhood was passed. His mother and 
he travelled at Barley-Wood in what 
is called “a tilted waggon.” He had 
scarcely ever been in the country be- 
fore. It was early morning when they 
set out. Poor boy !—he thought Han- 
nah would examine him in her own 
poetry, and he had prepared himselfin 
it. They at last arrived. Two little 
girls, of his own age, had been spend- 
ing a few days at Barley- Wood, and 
when the new party had nearly reached 
Hannah’s gate, they saw them turning 
down the lane to meet them. They 
found Hannah in a flower - garden, 
clipping the foliage of a privet hedge, 
which had been cut into shapes of 
birds, vases, &c. Her back was to 
them as they approached, and the little 
fellow looked with wonder and fear on 
the lofty lady (for such she appeared) 
dressed in a black silk gown, with a 
very high waist, that gave an appear- 
ance of unusual length to her figure. 
She wore a thick shawl, deeply edged 
with black lace, and her feet were 
incased in strong shoes, worsted 
stockings, and pattens; a high mob- 
cap, bordered with plaited lace, was 
tied under her chin, in a monstrous 
bow. 

Hannah was old—over seventy—but 
fresh complexioned, pure red and 
white. The old lady was not wise, for 
she wore false curls, and they hid 
much of her forehead. Her eyes were 
coal-black, and probably looked more 
brilliant than in her earlier day. Cour- 
tesies and civilities being interchanged, 
the visitors were ushered into a small 
parlour, which overlooked the vale of 
Wrington, and got asubstantial break- 
fast, the recollection of which still is 
pleasant to our little weary and way- 
sore waggoneer. In introducing her 
guests to Miss F’., whom she called 
her domestic chaplain, Hannah de- 
scribed this lady as the “ Queen of 
Clubs,” alluding to all the charitable 
and religious societies which she had to 
manage as Haunah’s deputy. The 
room was hung with bishops, and men 
of episcopal dignity and pretensions. 
The young traveller saw one frame 
which contained no portrait. ‘ Ob,” 
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said Hannah, “ that frame contained a 

portrait of a player—an old friend of 

mine—but as I thought him hardly fit 
to hangin such goodcompany as bishops, 
I have removed poor Davy Garrick to 
my study.” 

Hannah's sisters lived with her, and 
there were eight servants. After 
breakfast came family prayer, which 
Hannah herself conducted. After a 
selection from the liturgy had been 
read, Hannah extemporised a prayer, 
in which the names of every person 
present were introduced, and where 
she could, supplications having especial 
reference to the peculiar circumstances 
of each. 

After prayers, she and her guests 
went to achamber, where she received 
the visits of the poor. The number 
of articles of dress that she gave away 
that morning quite astonished the little 
boy, who witnessed with delight the 
old lady conferring happiness on all 
around. To most of those articles 
was pinned a text of Scripture, written 
with her own hand. While Hannah 
and our little friend’s mother were 
closeted together, the younger party 
were scampering about the garden. 
Their plays were interrupted by the 
arrival of a carriage, from which two 
gentlemen and a lady alighted. The 
elder, a venerable old man, dropped 
his stick, and our young friend picked 
it up, and handed it to him. He had- 
his reward, for in the after day he re- 
membered and delighted to tell of old 
Dr. Aikin’s having patted him on the 
head. The lady was old, and she was 
one who loved children, and whom 
children loved, and still love. Our 
author tells “ of her light flaxen hair, 
which she wore, in large curls, and of 
her faint but pleasant smile, as she 
took liquorice from her pockets, and 
gave us children some, which quite 
won our hearts.” That lady was Mrs. 
Barbauld ;—But who was the other 
gentleman? He had a broad Scotch 
accent, anda harsh, disagreeable voice. 
Who could he be? Reader, guess! 
Of all men in the world, Dr. Chalmers. 
Hannah's levees must have been fa- 
tiguing things. 

The children came in after dinner 
with the dessert, and our author re- 
members nothing distinctly, but that 
in the conversation the names of John- 
son, and Burney, and Thrale, were 
familiar household words. It was a 
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day of great delight, and is exceedingly 
well described. 

Where do we find our wanderer 
next? He is an older and a sadder, 
if not a wiser man. A lady travel- 
ling from Liverpool to some part of 
Ireland enlists him as her esquire ; 
and on a fine evening behold the happy 
pair on the deck of a steamer, plying 
between the Mersey and Dublin! The 
company on board was a motley group. 
There were three O'’Connells—Daniel 
the First, and two princes of the blood. 
Sheil, too, was there, and a red-haired 
meteor, called Fergus O’Connor. Dan’s 
brown black wig has been so often de- 
scribed, that we wish it had been left 
alone in its glory by our traveller. 
Dan’s good-humour and good-nature 
gathered round him a number of young 
men. Sheil “traversed the deck with 
short and hasty strides. Whilst I 
looked at him, I could not help fancy- 
ing himto be short, sharp, savage, and 
snappish.” Now this, friend, is not 
fair; if you know nothing of Sheil, 
why speak of him? But surely the cir- 
cumstance of his not speaking among 
a crowd of strangers, gives no right 
to you to indulge in this sarcastic com- 
ment on what a distinguished man may 
feel to be necessary reserve. He says 
neither O’Connell nor Sheil spoke to 
Fergus, and adds, “ the liberator has 
his notions of aristocracy.” He speaks 
of Fergus’s vulgarity as quite offensive. 
In all this there is some mistake. It 
is plain that our traveller thinks Fer- 
gus a man risen or rising from the 
ranks, and that the question between 
him and the other Irish gentlemen 
was one of social caste. This is, we 
need not say, altogether a mistake. 
O’Connor’s position—as far as family 
is concerned —is as respectable as 
that of any man. If the sketcher was 
right in thinking that his Irish ac- 
quaintances avoided him, it must have 
been from political differences, in 
which O'Connell and O'Connor often 
had hard words with each other. The 
sketcher rose early, and was on deck 
at dawn of day to see the Irish coast. 
O'Connell made his appearance early, 
conversed with kindness with a num- 
ber of Irish labourers who crowded to 
deck—then pointed out to our hero the 
prominent objects on the coast. His 
natural good-humour quite won the 
recording Saxon’s heart, and he part- 
ed from him with the feeling of good- 
will, which O’Connell, more than any 


man we ever met, succeeds in impress- 
ing on the mind. 

The Irish jaunting-car is the first 
thing on which an English visitor 
tries his power of description ; and it 
has baffled them all. “ The outside 
car,” says Barrow (the great Wheel- 
Barrow), with oracular truth, “is a 
car where the wheels are inside; the 
inside car is where the wheels are out- 
side.” This is intelligible to those 
who have already seen the Irish car, 
but would defy all others to interpret. 
** By an ‘outside,’” says our anony- 
mous friend, “ I mean a car that re- 
sembles two sofas placed back to back, 
the passengers sitting with their legs 
over the sides of the vehicle.” Well, 
he hires one of those undescribable 
vehicles—the worst he can see, for he 
is an author in want of a subject—and 
makes his way to Radley's, in Dame- 
street. The waiters at Radley’s must 
have been startled at the strange sight 
which was presented to them; for, in 
addition to the lady, her gallant es- 
quire had brought a monkey with 
him; and a beggarwoman, whose 
eloquence was in vain employed in 
making her distresses known to our 
hero, at last, with a wink to our ac- 
quaintance, and looking with the other 
eye at squire, dame, and monkey, 
said— 

‘Oh, by the powers, there's three 
of ye!” 

He travels by mail to Kilkenny. 
He and the lady are on the top of the 
coach ; but, by some magic known to 
great poets, he sees through the roof, 
and tells us of a party of gentlemen 
within playing cards on the crowns of 
their hats, and drinking whiskey from 
pint-bottles. “It is a dark, dull, 
damp, drizzling day ; and let me tell 
you, reader, that such an alliterative 
string of epithets, when applied as an 
illustration to a period of twenty-four 
hours in Ireland, is no joke.” A wet 
day is as unpleasant in Ireland as 
in England; and twenty-four hours 
would have been worse than eight or 
nine, the time he must have actually 
passed on the journey. On the box, 
with the coachman, is a drowsy, drunk- 
en gentleman. 


‘* Whenever the coach stops, the 
keepers of little shebeen-houses rush 
out, as if by instinct, with a bottle in 
one hand, and a small glass called a 
‘nip’ in the other ; and the tispsy gen- 
tleman takes a ‘nip’ of the whiskey con- 
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tinually. Nor are the other passengers 
behind hand in their attentions to the 
crathur, and even the coachman and 
guard incline somewhat to the amiable 
weakness. Round towers arise in the 
distance; cabins of mud move on as the 
coach flies by—cabins so small, that 
they resemble large bee-hives [in what ?] 
and fit seems perfectly wonderful how 
they can possibly contain so many living 
creatures—people and pigs—as crawl out 
of them to peer up at us as we go by.” 


Our traveller probably confuses the 
incidents of one day with another, as 
on wet days the people were not likely 
to come out to see a coach that passes 
their door every day, wet and dry. 
Think of the pigs, though,.crawling 
out of doors to peer up at the 
coach. What instinct was it that led 
them? Is our unknown friend on the 
roof, after all, no other than the great 
man who conducts “ Hog’s Weekly 
Instructor”—a magazine for the swi- 
nish many? ‘ We know you, my 
lad,” is grunted all along the road. 
Pigs and people are doing their best 
to behave themselves properly this 
dismal day. 


“A chiel’s amang them taking notes, 
And faith he'll print it.”’ 


* All this time, the rain is coming 
down as it can only fall in Ireland; but 
at length there is a faint prospect of its 
clearing off, and lo! suddenly a patch of 
sunlight brightens a portion of yonder 
dark hill side. Brighter and more dis- 
tinct grow distant objects, and a few 
miles ahead of us rise the stately marble 
battlements and turrets of Ormond 
Castle, whilst a sparkling river winds 
along at its base. Gradually the mists 
clear away—a rainbow flings its radiant 
arch over ‘temple, tower, and town,’ 
and the latter each moment becomes 
more distinct. An extra whipping of 
the jaded steeds, an extra flourish of the 
guard’s bugle, a sudden exchange of the 
heavy, slushy road for the rough rat- 
tling causeway, and we are in farfamed 
Kilkenny !”—p. 78. 


At Kilkenny, there is a glorious 
crowd—flags flaunting every where— 
hundreds and thousands of men, with 
green ribbons round their necks. Ma- 
thew, the preacher of temperance, is 
in town; and among those who come 
to.meet him, to receive his medals, 
and protest against whiskey, are num- 
bers who are actually drunk, feeling 
it a duty to take leave of their old 
enemy kindly, cherishing no resentment 








against it. On a stage, a little way 
from the town, Mathew is administer- 
ing the pledge. He is a strong, mid- 
dle-sized man, seeming to have a good 
many more years of work in him. 
* His dark hair was streaked here and 
there, and especially in the temples, 
with the flowers of mortality, his nose 
was of a Roman formation, and his 
mouth and chin were well shaped, and 
not unlike those of Napoleon.” <A 
German poem calls gray hairs the 
daisies of death. The flowers of mor- 
tality is no bad variation of this sen- 
timentality. 

Of Kilkenny we hear no more. 
Our next sketch is of Mrs. Hemans, 
whom he visited at Wavertree. Be- 
fore her door, one of a terrace at 
the side of the high road, was a 
flower garden surrounded by a white- 
thorn hedge. In the apartment into 
which he was shown, while his card 
and letter of introduction were taken 
to the poetess, hung an engraved print 
of Roscoe. There were prints on 
the walls and medallions on the tables, 
but our adventurous hero remembers 
nothing of them. He began to feel 
some alarm. ‘* Never before or since 
have I felt in such a flutter.” What 
was the cause think you, reader ? was 
it that he began to think that after 
all his visit was an unreasonable one ? 
no such thing—his fears were not for 
himself but for Mrs. Hemans. She 
might probably disappoint his expec- 
tation. He might have better left 
Yarrow unvisited. ‘ For years and 
years I had read her poetry, and ima- 
gined all sorts of things about the 
authoress ; I had been told that she 
was beautiful, and readily believed 
it; but I anticipated some disappoint- 
ment in this respect—in fact I can 
scarcely tell how I felt, when I heard 
the rustling of silks, and saw a lady 
enter the room.” 

He was disappointed, for it was 
Miss Jewsbury who opened the door. 
Well after all, friend, that is not so 
bad; it gives you a promise of two 
poetesses instead of one, and soon af- 
ter entered Mrs. Hemans. 





“ IT cannot well conceive a more ex- 
quisitely beautiful creature than Mrs. 
Hemans was; none of the portraits or 
busts I have ever seen of her do her 
justice; nor is it possible for words to 
convey to the reader any idea of the 
matchless, yet serene beauty of her ex- 
pression, Her glossy waying hair was 
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parted on her forehead, and terminated 
on the sides, in rich luxuriant auburn 
curls. There was a dove-like look in 
her eyes, and yet there was a chastened 
sadness in their expression. Her com- 
plexion was remarkably clear, and her 
high forehead looked as pure and spot- 
less as Parian marble. A calm repose, 
not unmingled with melancholy, was the 
characteristic expression of the face; 
but when she smiled, all traces of sor- 
row were lost, and she seemed to be but 
**a little lower than the angels—fitting 
shrine for so pure a mind !” 


It was a happy day for our hero ; for 
the talk was of things which he loved to 
hear. L. E. L. hadinvited Mrs. Hemans 
to London—“ a place I never was in,” 
she said, “ and never wish to be. My 
heart beats too loudly even in this quiet 
place, and there I think it would burst. 
The great Babel was not made for 
such as me.” Her visiter was able 
to tell Mrs. Hemans of a secluded 
churchyard near Bath, where there 
was a monument of white marble to a 
young lady that died at seventeen, and 
engraved on it was a stanza from her 
poem of * Spring Flowers.” Flowers of 
all kinds were planted round it, for the 
most part by strangers, and as if in 
obedience to the poet’s mandate. 

In referring to her compositions she 
said, that she wrote more easily in 
rhyme than blank verse. “ My thoughts 
have been so used to go in the harness 
of rhyme, that when they are suf- 
fered to go without it, they are often 
diffused, or I lose sight, in the ardour 
of composition, of the leading idea al- 
together.” : 

She wore a white gown, over which 
was throwna black lace shawl. On 
her head was a cap of very open net 
work, without flowers or ornaments of 
any kind. 

At Oxford our traveller meets 
Crabbe, who promises to show him 
a pencil sketch of Burke, taken when 
he made his speech in the Warren 
Hastings case. He did not call on 
him afterwards; ‘‘for,” says he, “I 
always have felt, and I hope I shall 
always feel, that the time of literary 
men is too sacred and too valuable to 
be frittered away by curiosity, or oddity 
hunters.” 

He sees at Oxford, on one of its 
great days, the Iron Duke presiding in 
academic dress. A chapter is entitled 
«¢ Reminiscences of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Lamb.” Of Wordsworth, 
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nothing worth remembering is told. He 
strolls about Highgate, and falls in with 
Coleridge before he has an opportunity 
of presenting him with a letter of intro- 
duction with which he had come forti- 
fied. That he should not be able to tell 
us more than we already know of Cole- 
ridge is not surprising; for it would 
appear that their conversation was con- 
fined to Coleridge's telling him some- 
thing about his early obligations to 
Bowles’s poems and other matter of the 
kind communicated already to the pub- 
lic, by Coleridge, in his “ Biographia 
Literaria.” Lamb and his sister he 
met in the hall leaving Coleridge's, on 
a Sunday evening, just as he entered. 
It was, he thinks, on the same evening, 
that having returned from Highgate 
to Hampstead Heath, he saw a crowd 
round the door of a large house. A 
young woman had fallen on the steps, 
seemingly dead ; the servants thought, 
—and it turned out that they were not 
far wrong—that it was dead drunk she 
was. The master of the house came 
up as they were trying to get rid of 
her. This was Shelley, who acted 
with the humanity that might have 
been expected. He insisted on her 
being taken into house, and provided 
for her all restoratives that could be 
had. As far as we can see, our author 
did not again meet Shelley, and on this 
occasion could have seen him but for 
a moment. 

He nexts visits Hazlitt. ‘He re- 
ceived me with what appeared shyness, 
or reluctance to be disturbed, but 
which I afterwards found to be his 
habit at first meeting.” They sate till 
late into the night ; but we do not find 
that anything was said worth repeat- 
ing. The grievances of the poorer 
brethren in literature are squabbles 
with editors and printers, and Hazlitt 
complained of Jeffrey’s not printing 
his contributions to the Edinburgh 
as soon as they were sent. It is not 
improbable that there were others who 
complained with better right that he 
should have printed them at all. 

Southey he met at Cottle’s at Bristol. 


‘* The personal appearance of Robert 
Southey was very striking. He was, as 
I have intimated, tall and slightly built. 
His forehead, rather receding, and not, 
phrenologically speaking, indicative of 
great acquirements, was surmounted and 
partially shaded by an abundance of 
white, silvery hair, combed upwards and 
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forming a striking contrast with his jet 
black, magnificently arched eyebrows, 
beneath which glowed (that is the best 
word to express what I mean) two of 
the most brilliant dark eyes I ever be- 
held. Their beauty did not consist so 
much in their brilliancy, as in their deep 
contemplative expression. His nose was 
remarkably aquiline, so much so that 
it approached to the beak formation. 
But it was inthe mouth which, after all, 
is the most expressive feature of the hu- 
man face, that the peculiar charm of 
Southey’s looks lay: the upper > was 
finely curved, and slightly projected over 
the lower ; but it is in vain to attempt 
a description of it. Nearly every painter 
has failed to transfer it to canvas—in- 
deed I have never seen a good likeness 
of the laureate, for it was no easy mat- 
ter to catch the ever-flitting lights and 
shadows which, with every changing 
emotion, passed over his countenance. 
*‘ Tea was announced shortly after my 
arrival—Mr. Cottle’s sister (since dead) 
doing the honours. By the way, I may 
as well mention that Mr. Cottle and his 
sister then resided together, much in the 
same way as did dear delightful Charles 
Lamb with his beloved ‘ Barbara.’ In 
both cases the gentlemen were bachelors, 
and the ladies happy in single blessed- 
ness, and the society of their literary 
brothers, After pouring out the well 
manufactured infusion of Congou, Miss 
Cottle happened to address the laureate 
as ‘ doctor.’ ‘ My dear Miss Cottle,’ said 
he, ‘ do call me Mr. Southey, or Robert, 
as you used to do ‘lang syne ;’ but not 
‘doctor.’ I dislike nothing so much as 
that, amongst old friends.’”—pp. 164-166. 


Southey spoke of Cowper’s lines to 
his mother’s picture: he would have 
given all he ever wrote to be the au- 
thor of those lines. He spoke of his 
own wife’s mentalalienation. She had 
gone to her rest but a short time be- 
fore. “I had for a long, dreary 
time—a living death constantly before 
me, in the form of Edith. We took 
our meals, and associated together to 
the last, and I question whether I was 
more fondly attached to her in her 
bright days,than in her days of darkness.’ 

Our author’s next sketch gives us 
the theatre: first, a concert of Paga- 
nini’s, and then the first night of Tal- 
fourd’s Ion, when he saw Miss Baillie 
and Wordsworth enjoying the triumph 
of a brother poet. 

A sketch of the Montgomeries fol- 
lows. James, it would seem, is im- 
patient—naturally impatient—at the 
mistake which is often made between 
him and Robert : it interferes with his 
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reputation, and with the sale of his 
books. Still we think both James and 
our author, who sympathises with him, 
unreasonable. It is not Robert's fault 
that his name is Montgomery, nor can 
he be blamed if the ladies prefer, on 
some occasions, the younger man. Ata 
corn-law meeting, in Sheffield, our 
ubiquitous friend hears a speech from 
Ebenezer Elliott. Elliott was ad- 
dressing the prepared sympathies of 
his audience, and was heard with the 
applause which, in such circumstances, 
opinions already approved of are sure 
to command, if delivered fluently and 
with real, or even seeming earnestness. 

We find our author as regular an 
attendant at fashionable churches and 
meeting-housesas at political platforms. 
He seems to live in excitement, no mat- 
ter of what kind ; and thus we have pic- 
tures of Rowland Hill, Baptist Noel, and 
Irving; of Pusey, too, and of Sibthorp, 
on his travels between England and Ba- 
bylon. The old lady in the red mantle 
is supposed to be his present love. 
Scientific men are disturbed by our vi- 
siter, who likes to have a sight of agenius 
engaged in studying mathematics. Sur- 
geonsare startled with letters of intro- 
duction during their business hours, 
otherwise we cannnot understand how 
he should have heard Abernethy's con- 
versation with his patients. From the gal- 
lery of the House of Commons he saw 
Cobbett with his white hat, Hunt with 
his “ matchless blacking,” D' Israeli, of 
whose oratorical powers he thinks high- 
ly, and Bulwer, who looks better than 
could be expected by any one familiar 
with his face in the print shops. 

The volume closes with a few 
sketches taken in the Upper House. We 
have not room for them, nor are they 
very good. Brougham is the best. Lynd- 
hurst and the Duke do not satisfy us. 

The book is entertaining, and pos- 
sesses the only kind of merit that 
ought to be sought for in such a vo- 
lume. Its picturing of the indivi- 
duals is often very perfect. Their 
persons are well described, and there 
is a strong feeling of their true merits. 
Of anecdote it contains but little, and 
that little has been in general before 
the public in other forms. Intimacy, 
in any strict sense, between our author 
and any of the persons described did 
not exist; and the notices are, in all 
cases, conceived in a generous and 
kindly spirit. The book gave us, on 
the whole, great pleasure. 
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UHLAND'S BALLADS, 


No poet, perhaps, is more generally 
known and admired throughout Ger- 
many than Uhland; and yet it might 
be difficult to name any one of his 
fellow-bards whose European popula- 
rity is of a slenderer kind. Uhland 
is the poet of the feelings—not those 
every-day feelings which are elicited 
by the constant conflicts, defeats, and 
successes of human life, and which 
men must be granite not to expe- 
rience, but of such as arise from an 
over-subtle and morbid activity of 
intellect, acting upon the heart, and 
colouring its emotions with light or 
gloom, according to the impulse up- 
permost in the mind for the moment. 
You feel, upon first making acquain- 
tance with his songs, that you are 
listening to a strange voice; and it is 
not until after you have repeatedly 
studied them that you can say you 
have truly ascertained their character. 
Whether, even after you have attained 
to a perfect comprehension of them, 
and of the object which their author 
appears to have steadily kept in view 
in every page, every stanza, indeed, 
we may say every line of them, you 
will sympathise with their spirit, and 
feel that the impression they have 
made on you can never be effaced, 
will, of course, depend upon some- 
thing other than the powers of the 
mere understanding. Our own con- 
viction, that a man must be thoroughly 
German in soul before Uhland will 
ever become a favourite with him, is, 
to be sure, merely an indirect way of 
stating that Germany enjoys some- 
thing like a monopoly of whatever 
depth of sentiment may yet exist in 
the world. But, after all, the reader 
will test, not only Uhland’s literary 
merits, but Germany’s also, not by 
any persuasion of ours, but by his 
own conclusions from the phenomena 
which both may present to him. He 
will deal with Uhland just as he 
would with Coleridge or Wordsworth, 


though we may venture to guess 
that if he seldom care to look into 
those writers he is not likely to be- 
come a very strenuous advocate for 
the excellencies of the German poet. 

In every age of the world, or at 
least from Plato’s down to Shelley's, 
there have existed men of ardent souls, 
whose perpetual desire has been to 
embody the invisible and impalpable, 
and shadow forth by outward sym- 
bols the divinity that dwells in all 
things. But for the most part those 
men have been rather embryo than 
actual poets. They seldom “penned 
their inspirations.” 


“ They loved, and burned, and died, but would not 
lend 
Their thoughts to meaner beings: they compressed 
The God within them, and rejoined the stars, 
Unlaurelled upon earth,” 


The secret of their silence lay in 
the profoundly religious character of 
their spiritual constitutions. They 
could not afford to throw away upon 
the exhausting efforts of the intel. 
lect that godlike energy and intensi- 
ty of will which they felt had been 
given them for a far higher purpose 
than that of “stringing together 
verses and syllables.”* There were 
exceptions, no doubt, among this class ; 
for instance, Dante, who was at once 
theologian, psychologist, philosopher, 
and poet; but while the theology of 
these few scarcely lent any essential 
grace to their poetry, their poetry, on 
the other hand, did not contribute much 
to the elucidation of their theology. 
The enthusiast, in short, was under 
the necessity of choosing between 
Apollo and a Higher Sovereign, and 
very often, whatever his decision, he 
still found that he could not disem- 
barrass himself of a certain melan- 
choly longing after the allegiance he 
had rejected. He was pious, but he 
would fain be poetical also. Or he 
was a poet, and felt desirous, if not 
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of exhibiting, at least of insinuating 
his piety to the world in his poems. 
The problem was, in what manner to 
unite both tendencies without appear- 
ing to sacrifice the individuality of his 
genius to either. A difficult problem, 
no doubt, and one which, among the 
Germans, has very legitimately resulted 
in the production of what is called 
Poetical Mysticism. 

Now, Uhland is precisely a writer of 
this ambiguous stamp. If his poetry, 
on the whole, has proved an overmatch 
for his religiousness, you still see the 
anxiety he labours under to impress 
you with the belief that he only puts 
forth one phasis of his nature—that 
he has, as Pascal would say, une pen- 
sée par derricre, which he would ra- 
ther leave you to guess. The great 
distinguishing characteristic of all that 
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he writes is, in fact, its semi-obscurity. 
It reminds you of the moon, bright on 
one side, and dark on the other. How- 
ever strange it may seem, it is the 
simple truth that Uhland always con- 
ceals at least as much as he developes, 
and what may appear still stranger is, 
that his countrymen regard this re- 
serve on his part as one of the prin- 
cipal beauties of his muse, and as in- 
dicative of a spirit which possesses 
a deeper insight into the meaning of 
the mysteries of life than is common 
with men of cultivated understandings. 
Let us at once proceed to exhibit a 
few instances of his peculiar bias to- 
wards that vagueness of outline which 
one encounters in so many of his bal- 
lad etchings. Opening the book be- 
fore us at random, we select the fol- 
lowing stanzas :— 


The Chaplet. 


While Blanche was young and blithe, one day 
She left her little mates at play 

To gather flowers and leaflets green, 
When, from the coppice-wilderness 
Stepped forth a Dame in royal dress, 

Like some dream-imaged Fairy Queen. 


She gazed upon the wondering child, 
Gazed long and long, and blandly smiled, 
Then wound a Chaplet round her brow. 
«A many a Spring ‘twill bloom and shine,” 
She said, “ O, spotless daughter mine, 
Will bloom and shine as now !” 


And Blanche grew up, and as she grew, 
And tears, like drops of living dew, 

Ran down her lily cheeks, and she 
Strayed fondliest where the moonlight cold 
Lay tranced on pinetree dells, behold ! 

The Chaplet blossomed beauteously ! 


And when her bridegroom pressed her lips, 
And kissed away the chill eclipse 
Which, like a cloud o’er Summer bowers, 
So overdarked in maiden life 
Her years and beauties, then the Wife 
Beheld the blossoms blow in flowers! 


So, when, as Time glid brightly on, 
She gazed upon her firstborn son, 
Another emblem greeted her, 
For now small golden fruitlings gleamed 
Amid the tender flowers, and seemed 
To daily grow yet lovelier ! 


But, after many a chequered year 
The mourners bore her funeral bier, 
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And then the Chaplet’s glory fled. 
It grew a mass of such wan leaves 
As droop and drop in Autumn eves ; 

It could not live, and she be dead! 


They laid it on her nightblack tomb, 
But lo,a marvel! All its bloom 
Returned with tenfold beauty now, 
In flowers and fruits of heavenly gold, 
For, ah! Faith's eyes might now behold 
That Chaplet on an Angel’s brow! 


Here, in pure consideration for the two concluding lines ourself. Uh- 
reader, we have absolutely added the _land’s abrupt termination is— 


« Da war’s ein Wunder, denn man sah 
So Frucht als Blithenglanz.” 


So that the drift of the poem is to We give another sample, more in- 
a great extent left to be conjectured. _telligible, but still requiring comment. 


Albton Wall, 


The trumpets peal, some thirty at least, 
At Wallenberg’s feast, 
But, louder than all their pealing 
His voice ascends 
To the lofty arabesque ceiling, 
Amid the wine-flushed wassailers all— 
“Go, Hendrick! To-night I would honour my friends! 
Go, bring me the Pillar of Albion Hall!” 


How sinks the heart in the menial’s breast, 
As he hears the behest ! 
He sighs, but he leaves the chamber, 
And opes a recess, 
And takes from a casket of amber 
The porcelain goblet shining and tall, 
And beautiful even to wondrousness, 
Long known as the Pillar of Albion Hall. 


“*’Tis well! Now fill it, O, cupbearer mine, 
With Portugal’s wine !"” 
So cried the young dare-devil Noble. 
‘“¢ This night will behold 
Count Wallenberg quits or double 
In Life’s great game! Come purple or pall, 
He recks not, he! It is time to be bold 
When Ruin is louring o’er Albion Hall! 


« As the first of our House, old legends tell, 
Mused once by a well, 
Titania gave him this chalice, 
And warningly spake— 
‘ If ever through mirth or malice 
The gift I bestow thee be broken, or fall, 
For Evil or Good some change will shake 
To their bases the pillars of Albion Hall!’ 
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“ Such a goblet, my friends, it will scarce be denied, 
Was meetly allied 
With the Wallenberg fortunes and glory— 
For, certes, our House, 
If the truth be spoken by Story, 
Was rarely backward at Revelry’s call 
To battle with Bacchus in red carouse, 
For the honour of ancient Albion Hall ! 


« But now that my broad green acres are sold, 
And I've squandered my gold, 
What care I for gis or goblet ? 
My name, too, is lowered, 
Well! Fortune may now re-ennoble it !"— 
So speaking, he hurled against the wall 
That porcelain chalice, the gem of his board, 
I'he Pride and the Pillar of Albion Hall! 


The trumpets are hushed, but a booming sound 
Arises all round, 
And grows momently louder and deeper, 
Till it swells on the ear 
Like the roar of the Danube or Dnieper, 
While the guests, all weetless of what shall befall 
Themselves or their host, wax white with fear 
Of the storm that menaces Albion Hall! 


Soon, yelling and clashing their weapons, rush in, 
With horrible din, 
A band of Pandours,* and Hungarians! 
Up springs the young Count 
And is brained by those ruthless barbarians :— 
Up spring from their wine-cups the banqueters all— 
In vain! ‘Their best blood wells forth from its fount 
O’er the velveted floors of Albion Hall! 


And when Slaughter and Pillage begin to tire, 
High flareth red Fire! 
How he roars and hisses and flashes! 
His frenzy soon turns 
The proud pile to a mass of grey ashes, 
And a volume of smoke, like a funeral pall, 
Rolls up from the spot where blackens and burns 
The last lone pillar of Albion Hall! 


But Morning illumines the orient skies, 
And Hendrick hies 
To the scene of this ghastly disaster. 
He seeks for the bones 
Of the ill-fated Count, his master ; 
He seeks for some fragment, no matter how small, 
If yet he may find it, ’mid cinders and stones, 
Of the porcelain Pillar of Albion Hall! 


«In any event, this moral remains,” 
Quoth he, “for my pains— 
If the Porcelain once be broken, 
The Stone cannot stand, 
Its doom is foreshown and forespoken ! 


* A species of half-military half-predatory troopers, by whom some parts of 
Germany were infested during the eighteenth century. 
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When a People have lost, beyond recall, 
Their chivalry, is there not death in the Land? 
And must it not perish, like Albion Hall?” 


Indisputable as this sentiment is, 
there are objections to its introduction 
here. In the first place it is hardly in 
keeping with the immediate position 
and circumstances of the speaker, 
even if we could take for granted the 
improbable hypothesis that, although 
a menial servant, he was habitually a 
profound philosophical thinker. Se- 
condly, its truth is not made, as far as 
we can discern, the clearer by the oc- 
currence of the singular events detailed 


in the narrative. It might as well, in 
fact, be appended to a history of Jack 
the Giant-Killer, or an account of the 
exploits of Don Belianis of Greece. 
The exquisite taste which detects at a 
glance the degree to which an analogy 
is complete or incomplete in all its 
parts, Uhland, we fear, does not pos- 
sess. 

The following is much happier, 
and, we imagine, will please readers 
generally :— 


Lobe and favness, 


** Good morrow, fair Maria! 


Thou art early up and doing— 


Come now! I give thee three days’ time to mow this meadow’s growth. 
Achieve the task, 
’Tis all I ask, 
And off, good girl, shall go the ban I put on Robert’s wooing ; 
In a word, my son may wed thee, with my blessing on you both!” 


So speaks the wealthy farmer to the lowly peasant maiden. 
Oh how her bosom beats with joy she never knew before ! 
New lifeblood warms 
Her slender arms ; 
Her eyes regain their long-lost light ; her spirit, late so laden, 
So sad and faint, anew looks up: she feels the scythe no more! 


The sultry noon is burning now, and, all athirst and weary, 
The labourers leave the meadow, to refresh them as they may. 
One, only one, 
Toils tireless on ; 
Maria still abides a-field, and sings a song as cheery 
As the lark’s in early morning, or the careless child’s at play. 


The red sun sinks: the evening bell tolls out its welcome warning ; 
The hinds give o’er ; the shepherds wend their tranquil way along. 
The harvest moon 
Will shine out soon. 
* Come home, good girl,” the neighbours cry, “ and rest thee till the morning!" 
But still Maria plies the scythe, and sings her cheerful song. 


"Tis night: the yellow moon is up; the silent stars are beaming. 
Well! if the fair young moweress even now will not depart, 
At least she'll sleep ? 
Yon grassy heap 


Invites her so! But no! 


Maria sleeps enough while dreaming 


Of the happiness that waits her with the husband of her heart ! 


So, through the three long days she toils, upheld unweary under 
Her labour by the strength alone that Hope and Love bestow, 
At length is born 
The fourth bright morn, 
And lo! her task is finished, and the farmer sees with wonder 
That not a single blade of grass remains for scythe to mow! 
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** Good morrow, fair Maria! How thou tremblest! Art thou chilly ? 
Bless me, the mead is mown! Well, that outstrips Romance by far! 
Why, child, I spoke 
In merest joke ! 
What! give my son, to thee forsooth? How very, very silly, 
And very very credulous you lovesick damsels are !" 


The dreadful words are uttered, and Maria’s doom is spoken ! 
He goes his way, that thoughtless man—she sinks upon the mould, 
Deaf, speechless, blind, 
And dark in mind, 
And yet not dead, not stricken dead, albeit her heart is broken, 
Albeit an idiot Paralytic, piteous to behold! 


And still she breathes! A little water, and a drop of honey, 
Are all the aliment she takes. But her deliverance nears ; 
For, day by day, 
She wastes away. 
Make her a grave, ye village maidens, when the skies are sunny, 
Make her a grave in some green dell, and dew it with your tears 


The closing stanza reminds one of the Great Laker in his “ Ruth’— 
both Wordsworth and Moore. Of 


*‘ A barn her winter’s bed supplies, 
But, till the warmth of summer skies 
And summer days is gone, 
She sleeps beneath the greenwood tree, 
And other home hath none.” 


and of Moore, in his verses on Emmet’s betrothed— 


«Oh, make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow !” 


But Uhland, whatever his faults, is a noble production, and exhibits more 
certainly no intentional plagiarist. vigour than is usually met with in 
The ballad of Der Blinde Koenig is Uhland. 


Che Blind Wing. 


Behold !—amid his panoplied bands 

The blind old king of Norroway stands, 

His white hair streaming in the breeze 

That curls the billow on yonder seas, 

As he leans on his golden baton, and cries 
Aloud, with a voice of woe so deep 
That it rings through the far-off island-keep, 

Whose rock-built battlements pierce the skies !— 


“‘ Thou strong-armed hero, Valkermar, 
I know thee a generous Chief in war! 
Why, then, hast thou robbed me of her, my child, 
Mine only daughter, so loving and mild ? 
Her silver laugh, her lute and lays, 

Alas! were all the solace I had— 

Oh, give her back to my bosom, and glad 
The darksome time of my latter days!” 
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And Valkermar, the Brigand Chief, 

Well hears the cry of the Monarch’s grief ; 

But he brandishes high his Finnish sword, 

And thus he replies to Norroway’s Lord— 

« The saga is old in our northern lands, 
The meed to the Sage, the maid to the Strong. 
Thy knights are many: will none of the throng 

Avenge the wrong thou hast had at my hands?’ 


The knights bide mute, for anear and afar 

Is dreaded the prowess of Valkermar ; 

And the King exclaims, in a hopeless tone, 

‘«¢ Alas, my son, I am left alone !” 

But that young warrior bares his blade— 
«‘ Not so, my father! My blood is warm, 
And never, so long as it braces this arm, 

Shall Norroway’s well-won laurels fade !” 


‘‘ Ha! Oscar, my son, I rejoice to see 

That the soul of thy sires lives also in thee! 

Go, then, and with my benison go, 

But Valkermar is a giant foe : 

Take these—the Sword and the Shield of the Brave, 
Which long have hung in the Skalds’ high hall. 
Thou art girt? It is well. Now, if thou fall, 

These rolling waters shall yield me a grave !” 


And Oscar’s galley is on the sea, 

And cleaving its white waves gallantly, 

While silently listens the blind old sire, 

And his nobles burn with shame and ire, 

Till, hark !—the clangour of arms, the clash 
Of sword and shield, and the thunder-shout 
Of the Robber-chief!—and the King cries out, 

** My son, my son, thou hast been too rash ! 


* Yet,no! The ring, the bray of that steel, 
I know it !—so like a clarion’s peal ! 
And, list!—Ais shout! Tell what ye desery! 
Who vanquishes ?—who?” And the nobles cry, 
‘* He vanquishes—he! We see him swing 

The Skaldsword over his fallen foe ! 

We see the Ravisher’s dark blood flow! 
All hail the son of Norroway’s King!” 


Again he silently listens, the sire, 

And there float in his ears the tones of a lyre. 

He dreams he has heard such tones before— 

** Who now,” he asks, “‘ row towards the shore ?” 

«Thy daughter and son! Live long the pair! 
Live long Prince Oscar, to wear and wield 
His glittering sword and ponderous shield ! 

Live long Gunild of the Goldbright Hair !” 


‘* My children !” the aged Monarch cries, 

And tears of joy fill his darkened eyes, 

** Now welcome be death! I forfeit no fame, 

And may go to my grave with blemishless name. 

My son—I have marked thy valour long, 
From this bright day thou shalt sit on my throne— 
And, daughter, thou, lest I feel too lone, 

Shalt sing me daily some blood-stirring song!” 
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There is one particularly grand 
ballad in this volume—Des Sengers 
Fluch. The story it narrates is of a 
most marked character, and the poet 
has managed its details with a skill 
which bespeaks a high order of genius. 
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we have introduced into its metre, we 
have not been able to render it perfect 
justice ; but perhaps some of our 
readers may be inclined to regard 
those variations rather as beauties 
than blemishes. 


We fear that, owing to the variations 


Che Minstrel’s Ian, 


On the castled heights of Rinnwaldau 
Stood a Royal dome in years of yore. 
Gazing from its terraces, you saw 
Land and lake far as the brown sea-shore. 
Crystal streamlets girdled it around, 
Gay pavilions, gardens rich and fair, 
And white founts, whose waters with bright bound 
Rose like rainbows in the air. 


Within this earthly Paradise 
A King sat on his throne— 

A cold, bad man—his brain was ice, 
His heart was granite stone. 

He hated Truth, he scowled on Worth, 
He scoffed at human woe and ill, 

His words, like poisoned shafts, went forth 
With power alone to blight and kill. 


’T was the gladsome bowery summertime, 
When, one evening, over paths of flowers, 
Two skilled minstrels from a southern clime 
Journeyed towards the palace and its towers— 
Sire and son—one on a dappled steed, 
With long snowy locks, and golden lyre, 
One afoot, whose frank soul all might read 
In his artless mien, and eyes of fire. 


But, ere they sought the royal hall 
The elder minstrel spake— 
** My son!—be now prepared with all 
Sweet melodies that wake 
The soul! Exhaust thine utmost art ! 
Thy voice is one the Dead might feel— 
But this King hath no fleshly heart— 
‘Tis chorded as with strings of steel !” 


Where shone ever princely festival 

Half so dazzlingly as Rinnwaldau’s ? 
Thousand lamps illumed that spacious hall, 

All festooned with flowers and silver gauze. 
Thousand luxuries graced that long saloon, 

While enthroned aloft sate King and Queen, 
She, all white and pearls, a mild May moon ; 

He, a meteor, prankt in blood-red sheen. 


In tones of solemn tenderness 
The harper first began: 
Sounds purer or more passionless 
Ne’er soothed a dying man. 
While, murmuring low, as in his dreams 
Of holier spheres a saint might sing, 
The youth breathed out enchanting themes 
Of Love and flowers, of Hope and Spring. 
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Soaring then sublimer flights, the twain 

Played and sang of Time, and Fate, and Wo, 
Earth’s first infant bloom and Golden Reign, 

Sin’s dark march and Freedom’s overthrow. 
All the ominous changes Man hath known, 

All the glorious wonders Gop hath wrought, 
And the starry harvests yet unsown 

In the sapphire fields of Human Thought! 


The guards and courtiers round the throne 
Stood half-entranced with awe ;— 
That night the Kings of Song alone 
Dared reign in Rinnwaldau ! 
The Queen, o’ercome by Feeling, drew 
A moss-rose from her long pale hair, 
And, smiling through her tears, she threw 
The offering towards the minstrel-pair. 


Up rose the King with ghastly brow, 
«* Base hounds |” he said, “ what is 't you mean? 
Ye spellbind first my Court, and now 
Ye would destroy my Queen !”— 
He pluckt a poniard from his vest, 
And, woe! his aim was sure and strong— 
Forth from the boy’s defenceless breast 
Gushed bubbling blood in lieu of song! 


The father blenched not as he gazed! 
Amid the cries of ruth 

And horror that ensued he raised 
The prostrate bleeding youth, 

And bore him forth, and bound him fast 
Asteed with quick but gentle hands, 

And stanched his wound, round which he cast 
His cloak, rent into swathing bands. 


Then, lifting high his costly lyre, 
A lyre worth worlds to him, 
While from his dark eyes flashed a fire 
Age had no power to dim, 
He dashed it down to earth, and brake 
In twain its quivering golden chords, 
Meet sacrifice ! before he spake, 
In thunder, these prophetic words— 


«* Woe to you, ye gorgeous palace-halls, 
Scenes and witnesses of this foul wrong! 
Never more shall your accurséd walls 
Echo back the sound of lyre or song! 
Other music shall they henceforth hear— 
Groans and shrieks and funeral wails alone, 
Time, the Avenger, shall in one brief year 
See them crushed and crumbling, stone by stone! 


* Woe to you, O gardens! Your tall trees 
And fair flowers no more in Summer morns 
Shall rise blooming, but, instead of these, 
Weeds, and thistles rank, and barren thorns! 
Your bright streams shall be updried by hot 
Pestilential winds from bluest skies, 
And black ruin-heaps shall mark each spot 
Where your jasper founts now proudly rise 
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‘* Woe to thee, too, iron-hearted King 
Years of infamy and bitter dole 
Lie before thee! Fierce Remorse shall wring 
All-too-late the sinews of thy soul! 
Treachery shall begird thee, Scorn and Shame 
Track thy footsteps, and unsleeping Fears 
Drain thy lifeblood, till thy putrid name 
Grow abhorred and loathsome in all ears !”’ 


And in one swift year from the night 
That heard these words of woe 
Those blooming gardens died of blight, 
And those proud halls lay low, 
And long lived on that cruel King 
In infamy and bitter dole, 
And long did late Repentance wring, 
For past misdeeds, his trembling soul ! 


And now, amid an emerald land 
That spot lies waste and flayed ;* 
No cool spring ripples o’er the sand, 
No green tree lends it shade. 
What left it so I wiss not well, 
But thus the legend runs and ran, 
And still in Rinnwaldau they tell 
How dreadly wrought the Minstrel’s Ban. 


If the following verses had appeared 
in Heine’s last volume, we should not 
have been surprised ; for it is the de- 
light of cur friend Heinrich to set off 
the levity of his language against the 
gravity of his themes; but we are 
somewhat perplexed to account for 


what fatigued ourself this evening 
byour multiplied references to * Wal- 
ker’s Rhyming Lexicon,” there may be 
a mist over our faculties which pre- 
vents us from seeing as clearly as we 
ought—or possibly the buoyant flow 
of the measure of the ballad itself is 


their publication in the book before us. 


incompatible with any thing like tragic 
Perhaps, however, as we have some- 


effect. No matter. 


Che Cristful Tournament. 


Seven valorous Ritters, with shield and lance, 
Set out on a nine days’ journey, 

To pay their homage to the King of France 
And his daughter in a tourney. 


And as they came, the chronicle tells, 
Nigh Paris’ gates and porches, 
They heard the knolling of burial bells, 

And they saw the glare of torches. 


And in early morn, when the sun so round 
Was just a-beginning to dapple 

The skies, they reached the palace, and found 
Fair Magdalen dead in its chapel. 


Said Olf, with a sneer unbecoming a knight, 

** We have brought this affair to a brave close ! 
I trust we are none of us going to fight 

For a damsel in her grave-clothes !” 


* Une terre morte et ecorchée, a dead land flayed—is the expression by which 
Buffon describes a part of Judea. 
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But Guy spake thus—“ Whether dead or alive, 
She is still the maid I adore most: 

We are seven bold Ritters come hither to strive, 
And I'll be among the foremost !” 


‘¢ The lady is gone,” said the Danish Chief, 
Sir Jarl, ‘and ! think no quarrels 

In honor of the Dead can add a leaf 
To atrue-souled Ritter’s laurels!" 


« True,” Guy replied; “she is gone: in death 
Her delicate frame lies mould’ring, 

But I seein her hair a rose-rich wreath, 
And on her finger a gold ring !” 


No more they uttered on either side, 
But they all remounted their horses, 
And they fought so well that by eventide 
Six knights of the seven were corses ! 


The seventh and slayer was Guy. A while 
He gazed on the Dead and Dying, 

And then went back to the dark chapel-aisle, 
Where his ladye-love was lying. 


He took from her brow the rose-rich wreath, 
He drew from her finger the gay ring, 
And then sank dead, as if crushed beneath 
A burden too heavy for bearing! 


The old King donned his mourning weeds 
For Magdalen and the Ritter, 

And his whole court followed on coalblack steeds 
Their funeral hearse and litter. 


And they raised a tomb o’er the Fair and Brave, 
But wildflowers only cover 

To-day the long-forgotten grave 
Of the Princess and her lover. 


A very agreeable romance is that of _ metre is peculiar, and the cadence of 
‘The Student of Salamanca.” Its the rhythm falls thus :— 


La la, la la, lalia la la lalla. 
La la, la la, la la la lam 


a rhythm admirably suited to the ro- pleasingly mournful impression on the 
mance itself, the tone of which is that _reader’s mind. 
of subdued melancholy, and leaves a 


The Student of Salamanca. 


The blithe young birds in the morning early 
Were warbling o’er my green pavilion, * 
As in a garden by Salamanca 
I read in Homer's tale of Ilion 
How, on a time, the renownéd Helen, 
Clad ina rich imperial dress, 
Stood up before the whole Trojan Senate, 
So glorious in her loveliness, 
That many a year-laden greybeard Elder, 
Whose heart seemed dead to every human 
Emotion, marvelled, and thought he gazed on 
A goddess rather than a woman— 
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While, thus reclined in that green pavilion, 
I read, and read with many sighs, 
A sudden light beamed across mine eyelids, 
I glanced around in mute surprise— 
But what a wonder appeared before me! 
Oh, how I felt my young heart swell in 
My bosom! Ona white marble terrace 
There stood a maid, another Helen, 
And by her side was a greybeard Elder: 
I could have almost deemed or dreamed 
That he was Chief of the Trojan Senate, 
So reverend and so grave he seemed! 
Then I myself grew a true Achaian, 
And, morn by morn, the first vermilion 
Of daydawn over the mountains found me 
Again in that bright green pavilion ; 
And, day by day, every golden sunset, 
Through all the summer season long, 
Still saw me sauntering below the terrace, 
Still saw me there with lute and song, 
And heard me singing and serenading, 
And, lover-like, so deeply sighing, 
Till from the turret above the terrace 
A sweet soft whisper came replying. 
And so, in good old Castilian fashion, 
I wooed my Helen half a year, 
For that most reverend old Trojan greybeard 
Had fortunately lost all ear, 
And heard as little my daily lilting, 
My light guitarring and ethereal 
Appeals as Plato the planet-music 
Which thunders through the blue Empyreal ; 
And if, as happened, he sometimes met me, 
I bowed with such an air of awe, 
As quite disarmed him of any jealous 
Misgivings touching aught he saw. 
But ah! at last there came one dark evening, 
So dark! for Autumn now was gone, 
I sang and played in the birdless garden, 
But whispered answer heard I none, 
And only one very old Duenna, 
And she in mockery more than pity, 
The toothless lady whom bards call Echo, ' 
Sang back responses to my ditty ! 
Fled was my fair one, and fled for ever ; 
The garden grew a wilderness, 
The turret looked like a mausoleum, 
Love had no bower therein to bless! 
And who she was, that divine Donzella, 
And how and whither she departed, 
Time never taught me, though long thereafter 
I sought her well-nigh broken-hearted. 
I closed ny Homer, no more to read it, 
A new Ulysses now was I, 
And to and fro, and through many a region, 
And under many a sun and sky, 
With lute in hand all alone I wandered, 
And where I found a blooming garden, 
Or marble terrace, there fondly hoped I 
To see the Damsel and her Warden ; 
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And fairest faces, and darkest tresses, 
And brightest eyes that pierced like spears, 
A many met I, but none that rivalled 
Hers who so charmed my boyhood’s years, 
Nor ever whisper from turret-lattice 
Again rewarded my travailings, 
But Echo’s hollow responses only 
Came back to mock mine idle wailings ! 


We have hitherto confined ourself to believe that his pretensions to ex- 
to the purely romantic compositions of hibit himself in such a character at all 
Uhland: we shall now conclude by would have appeared eminently pre- 
affording a specimen of his powers as__posterous in the eyes of Pope and 
a satirist, though we are not sorry Churchill. 


German Worsyp. 


Brethren! we have ofttimes wondered 
O’er the legend of the Lady 
Who through two long drowsy hundred 
Years lay spellbound in a shady 
Grotto’s depth, but though we see 
How her fame at length became 
Deathless, no one knows her name, 
Which was —German }oesp! 


Two old Fays appeared beside her 
Star-bespangled couch the sunny 
Summer morn that saw her born. 
One spat vemon, like the spider, 
T’other’s lips dropped only honey. 
Men still oft meet both, and scorn 
Less the former than the latter ; 
Which seems curious. But no matter! 


“ Weep and sigh, for thou shalt die— 
Die unseen by stab of spindle !” 
Cried the Accurst, and went her way. 
‘“¢ Yes !—but after many a day 
Thou shalt wake!” the Good Fay spake— 
** A King’s Son shall come to kindle 
Life anew within thy bosom, 
As the Spring rewakes the blossom !"’ 


Proclamation then was posted 
Up and down throughout the town, 
That each dame should burn her spindle, 
Not, however, in her own fire, 
But at one great public bonfire, 
Else she should herself be roasted ! 
This caused awful Agitation, 
Which some thought would never dwindle. 


Yet it did, and was forgotten, 
Or remembered but with laughter, 
In about three weeks thereafter. 
Corn then took the place of cotton, 
Wine of wool, and flour of flax, 
At each general consultation, 
And there were no more attacks 
Made upon the proclamation. 
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Some six pamphleteers were pensioned, 
And some sixty prosecuted, 
By whom spindles had been mentioned 
As good things ; but all the former 
Owned themselves at once confuted 
By the royal mint and mercy, 
Otherwise the controversy 
Might have waxed a good deal warmer. 


Thus it happed that though Minstrella— 
So some called the Monarch’s Daughter— 
Learned all else that could be taught her, 
And heard much of belles and bella, 
Which Sir Walter Scott thus glosses, 
«* Ladye-love and Chivalrie,” 
She grew up astoundinglie 
Ignorant of the Spinning Process ! 


Listing lays of by-past ages, 

Reading France’s old romances, 
In whose deadly-lively pages 

Lances, dances, gloves and glances, 
Are mixed up one don’t know how, 
And then wondering if men now 
Were not living in the Last Times— 
These were her severest pastimes. 


’Till, one night, not feeling well, 
For her bosom went pit-pat, 
She strolled forth from her apartment. 
What the beatings of her heart meant 
She, poor thing, could hardly tell, 
* But fresh air’s a panacea,” 
Thought she, and, grave M.D. that 
Was, you'll grant, no bad idea. 


Long she walked—’twas such a novel 
Pleasure—till the lamps grew dimmer 
And died out, and but one hovel 
Lent her path a doubtful glimmer. 
Stepping inside this, she saw 
An Old Lady, who had kept her 
Spindle sacred as a sceptre, 
Spinning what seemed Books of Straw ! 


** Pray, sit down, Miss! Who are you?” 
So the Ancient Dame addressed 
The Young Princess. ‘I’m called Chloe. See 
All the work I have got to do! 
I spin Nambyp-pamby Poesy. 
Epic, epigram, worst, best, 
Mixt and middling, I will spin you 
With untiring force of sinew !” 


** Sinew !” laughed the Youthful Princess. 
** Balderdash! That word convinces 
Me that you are nought but Art! 

Where’s your Soul?” ‘ What!” cried the Dame, 
**So you insult me, Slut? For shame 

Was't for this that you came hither ? 

Take that !”—and she plunged forthwith her 
Spindle in the Damsel’s heart ! 
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Thunder and blue lightning followed 
The Old Lady’s ill-judged frolic. 
’T would seem, too, that Earth had swallowed 
Up the luckless victim’s corse, 
For ’twas gone !—and, what was worse, 
When the facts transpired next morrow, 
Her poor Mother died of sorrow, 
And her sire was seized with cholic. 


Then indeed the Old One throve. 
Bless us! what a trade she drove! 
She now ruled the roast completely— 
*T was in vain to attempt a schism— 
Nought—save egg-flip—flowed so sweetly 
As her Namby-pambyism. 
Like that, too, it set brisk and plodding 
Folk, sans différence, all nid-nodding. 


Oh! what odes, charades, epistles, 
Madrigals, rondeaux, and sonnets 
She span hourly! Hats and bonnets 
Wooed her! Yet, between ourselves, 
There bloomed fewer flowers than thistles 
In her fields ; and all her shop’s stock 
Crammed as looked its frippery shelves, 
Wasn’t worth one drawer of Klopstock ! 


Well! Moons, years, and cycles rolled, 
Till, one clear March morn, behold! 
It so chanced that Prince Le Bel 
Lost his way among the mountains, 
And sat down beside a well, 
For, of what your bards call “ fountains,” 
There were none amid that scenery, 
Save of Nature’s own machinery. 


There, while couched along the heather, 
Thinking hard de omnibus 
Rebus—et quibusdam aliis— 
Which we need not here discuss, 
For, to own the truth, twas daily his 
Way to muse for hours together. 
Suddenly a cloud came o’er him, 
And our Good Fay stood before him. 


“ Rise,” she cried, “ my gallant henchman ! 
Rise, and chase yon doe! Thou hast a 
Noble task to achieve, brave lad !"’ 
Unto which Le Bel, who had 
A Napoleonite abhorrence 
Of long speeches, answered, “ Basta !” 
For he had been reared in Florence, 
Though his father was a Frenchman. 


Up he sprang, and lightly vaulted 
On his milk-white steed, then galloped 
Down a steep ravine, whose scalloped 
Sides might daunt the alertest jockey, 
Vou. XXVII—No. 162, 
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And, fine fellow ! never halted 

Till he cleared that rude and rocky 
Tract, and entered on a plain, 
Over which he sped amain. 


And the doe? She, too, sped onward, 
Onward, forward, and still foremost, 
With a speed that rivalled flying. 
This, no doubt, was rather trying, 
But our Prince was one who bore most 
Of Life’s ills with all the heroic 
Patience of an ancient Stoic ; 
So he never uttered one word. 


Well!—the moon was now long by, 
And the doe still kept ahead ; 
So the Prince began to grow 
Somewhat tired, and—and—in short he— 
No—that’s not it—in short J 
Sha’n't go on to give you forty 
Other stanzas ; for, you’ve read 
All that you had need to know. 


All the rest you have heard repeatedly— 
How the Prince, most self-conceitedly, 
Thought he should run down his prey 

Long before the approach of night— 

How she vanished from his sight 

At the entrance of a wood, 

Where he stopped, and stared, and stood, 
Wondering how he had gone astray. 


Also, how, on looking round him, 
He descried a deep, dark grotto, 
Upon entering which he found him 
In a fairy palace-hall, 
Where the sleeping beauty lay 
On a rich gold couch, o’er which, 
On a splendid purple pall 
Glittered a prophetic motto, 
The word ‘Avaotycopat, 


And, in fine, how when he took her, 
He, the Appointed, by the hand, 
German Joesp arose 
In immortal bloom and youth, 
And walked forth once more, and shook her 
Pear]ful wreath all o’er the land. 
This you have oft heard, and suppose 
Fable. Ah, believe it truth! 


All-too-long have men beleagured 
Those old strongholds, Tale and Legend. 
*T were high time to bid the siege end. 
Blind Faith may mistake the track, but 
Have not Cunning, Doubt, Intrigue, erred 
Widelier far ?—and is not History, 
Stripped of mythos and of mystery, 
Meaningless as note of sackbut ? 
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EMPEROR CHARLES IV,, HIS DREAM—PRINCESS PAPANTZIN, HER ECSTASY—THE COUNT OF 
MODENA—WITCHES—THE WHITE LADY. 


EMPEROK CHARLES IV., HIS DREAM. 


Tue following dream is related by 
this emperor in his autobiography :— 


** After the king our father had set 
out a little while before us for Parma, 
we came together again at a villa, the 
name of which was Tarentur, in the 
Parmese bishopric, and this was on a 
Sunday which also was the feast of Our 
Lady’s Assumption. As we slept that 
night a vision appeared to us, and thus 
it was. The angel of the Lord stood at 
our left hand as we lay, jogged us in 
the side, and said— 

“‘ ¢ Stand thou up, and go with us,’ 

‘To which we answered, in spirit— 

*** Sir, I know not whither, nor in 
what way I shall go with you.’ 

‘* Thereupon he laid hold on us by the 
hair of the scalp, and lifted us up with 
himself into the air, and bore us along 
till there appeared beneath us a great 
host of men-at-arms on horseback,which 


stood in order of battle before a place of 


strength. And he held us in the air over 
that host, and said unto us— 

‘«« ¢ Look thou up, and see.’ 

“And behold! another angel came 
down from heaven with a fiery sword in 
his hand, and smote one that stood in 
the midst of the array, and with the 
same sword cut off a limb of him, and 
the knight groaned on his horse as one 
wounded to death. But the angel who 
held us by the hair of the head, asked 
us, and said— 

‘* « Knowest thou him who is so smit- 
ten by the angel, and wounded unto 
death ?’ 

‘‘ Whereupon we answered— 

*** Sir, I know not who, nor what 
place is this.’ 

‘* Then answered he— 

‘«* «Know thou that it is the dauphin 
of Vienne, who, by reason of the sin of 
voluptuous living, is so smitten of hea~ 
ven. Now, therefore, look to yourselves, 
and say it thou to thy father, that he 
keep himself from such like transgres- 
sions, else something still worse might 
befal you.’ 

«* But we, seized with compassion on 
account of the dauphin of Vienne—for 
our grandmothers were sisters, and he 
himself a sister’s son of King Charles 
the First, of Hungary—demanded of the 


angel if he could have no shrift before 
his end; and we were sore troubled. 
But the angel answered— 

‘** He will have needful shrift, and 
will live some days yet.’ 

‘* Thereupon we saw, upon the left 
flank of the marshalled host, many men 
stand in white garments, as if they were 
people who stood in great veneration 
and holiness, and they spoke by turns 
as they looked forth over the host, and 
over all that which had happened; and 
we took good note of them in our obser- 
vation. Yet we durst not question them; 
also the angel told us not who those ve- 
nerable men might be. And, on a sud- 
den, we were back again at the place of 
our night’s lodging, and already the day 
dawned. Then came tous Thomas de 
Nova Villa (Neufville), a knight of the 
bishoprick of Liege, who was also cham- 
berlain to the king our father, and waked 
us with the words— 

** *Sir, wherefore do you not get up? 
Your father is already armed and a- 
horseback.’ 

** At this we got up, but were sore 
and exhausted as if from a fatiguing 
journey; and we said— 

‘*** Whither will we go, seeing we 
have suffered so great a misfortune in 
this past night that we know not what 
we shall do ?’ 

** He said— 

** «What misfortune, sir ?’ 

‘* We answered— 

‘** «The dauphin is dead, and yet will 
the king our father assemble the army, 
and hasten to help him against the Count 
of Savoy. Now he is dead, our help is 
plainly of no more use to him.’ 

‘Thereupon he, Thomas, laughed ; 
and, when we came to Parma, he told 
the king our father what we had said to 
him. But he, the king, called us into 
his presence, and demanded if that were 
true; to which we replied— 

‘*** Yea forsooth, sir; and you may 
be sure the dauphin is dead.’ 

“* But our father answered us roughly, 

** «] will believe in no dreams.’ 

‘* Howbeit we said not to the afore- 
named—namely, to our father and Sir 
Thomas—the whole as we had seen it ; 
but strictly no more than that the dau- 
phin had by this time ceased to live. 
Now, after some days came a messenger 
with a letter, wherein was written that 
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the dauphin with his army had come be- 
fore a castle of the Count of Savoy, and 
had been grievously wounded, in the 
midst of all his men of war, with a great 
bolt shot out of an engine, whereof, some 
days after, having confessed himself to 
a priest, he had died. Then said the 
king our father, the letter being read— 

** © We are highly astonished at this, 
for our son has prophesied this sudden 
death to us beforehand.’ 

** And both he and Sir Thomas won- 
dered very much at the matter; never- 
theless, nothing more was after that 
said about it.” 


So far the emperor’s narrative, on 
which we have to remark, that in the 
year 1333—the date of the events re- 
lated—the Feast of the Assumption 
(the fifteenth of August) really fell on 
a Sunday. According to Valbonnais 
(Histoire du Dauphine) the Dauphin 
Guigo died of a bow-shot wound, re- 
ceived at the siege of the Castle of 
Perriére in Savoy. His testament, 
which he dictated the same day “ina 
certain barn before Perriére” (in qua- 
dam grangia ante Peveriam), is dated 
the 28th of July. Villani, a contem- 
porary historian, also names the end 
of July as the time of his death. 
Other authorities give the 25th or 26th 
of August: the date on his monument 
is the 30th of the last-mentioned 
month. 

The costume of the vision is wholly 
in the Old Testament character, and 
indicates an acquaintance with the sa- 
cred writings which Charles is known 
to have possessed. The narrative is 
interesting as coming to us from the 
prince’s own hand, without either em- 
bellishment or distortion from inter- 
mediate narrators ; and the interest 
is rather heightened than diminished 
by the peculiar colouring which it 
takes from the belief and discipline of 
that age. 

Another curious extract, and we 
have done with the imperial autobio- 
graphy. ‘The period of the following 
is the time when Charles was removed 
by his father—to whom he was always 
an object of distrust and suspicion— 
from the government of Bohemia, de- 
prived of the margraviate of Moravia, 
and sent, as a sort of prisoner at large, 
to Burglitz; that is, about the middle 
of the year 1335 :— 


** At that time,” he writes, “ we rode 
one day to Prague, in the intention to 
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proceed thence to visit the king our fa- 
ther, who was then in Moravia; and we 
arrived late at night in the castle of 
Prague, where we took up our lodging 
in the old castellanry, which was for 
some years the royal residence until the 
great palace was finished. And now, it 
being night, we lay in one bed, and in 
another before us lay Busko and Wil- 
hartitz the elder. There was a great 
fire in the bed-room, for it was winter ; 
also many candles burned in the eham- 
ber, so that it was quite light ; and the 
doors and windows were all fast shut. 
As we were now dropping asleep, there 
began I know not what to go to and fro 
in the chamber, so that two of us present 
were roused up. We then bid the above- 
named Busko get up and look what it 
might be. Busko went about the room, 
sought, but saw nothing, nor could he 
discover the least thing. He stirred up 
the fire, lit more candles, went to the 
goblets which stood full of wine on a 
table, and drank; then set down the 
goblet he had drunk out of beside a great 
candlestick in which was light burning. 
Upon that he laid himself down again in 
bed, and we, wrapped in our mantle, 
sat us upright in the bed, and heard the 
going to and fro, and yet could see no- 
body. As we now, with the above-named 
Busko, looked in the direction of the 
goblets and candlesticks, the goblet out 
of which Busko had drunk was, as we 
plainly saw, lifted up by God knows who, 
and hurled across the room, over Busko’s 
bed, against the opposite wall, from which 
it rebounded with great force, and fell in 
the middle of the floor. This to see we 
were not a little affrighted, and ever 
heard westill the going hither and thither, 
but saw no one. Thereupon, however, 
we fortified ourself with the holy sign of 
the cross in Christ’s name, and slept un- 
til morning. And when we got up we 
found the goblet lying in the middle of 
the chamber whither it had been hurled ; 
and we showed it to our folks when they 
came to make us the morning visit.” 


In reading the above, one cannot 
help thinking that it would have been 
more satisfactory if the prince had in- 
formed us, whether “ the above-named 
Busko ” was the only one of the party 
that “ went to the goblets” that night. 

Charles LV. was born in 1316. His 
father was John, King of Bohemia, 
who, at the time of the dream, was 
mediating between the Guelfs and 
the Ghibellines, in Italy, by beating 
them both whenever they came in his 
way, and who closed a life of knightly 
adventure, not unworthy of the days 
of the “ Table Round,” at the battle 
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of Cressy, in 1346, where, being old 
and blind, he fought between two 
knights, and, it may be presumed, 
dealt his blows, as he had all his life 
done, with great impartiality between 
friends and foes. His crest was three 
ostrich feathers, with the motto Ich 
diene, transferred, since the victory of 
Cressy, to the helm of the Prince of 
Wales. 

The year of John’s death was like- 
wise that of the election of his son to 
the dignity of German emperor, in the 
room of Lewis the Bavarian. Charles 
was a great promoter of learning, and 
founded the University of Prague, the 
oldest in Germany. He was a scholar 
himself—spoke Latin, Italian, and 
French, and wrote different works, 
among which was a commentary on 
the Bible. For his autobiography, see 
Freher, Rerum Bohemicarum Scrip- 
tores. Hannovie, 1602. 


PRINCESS PAPANTZIN, HER ECSTASY, 


Clavigero, in his history of Mexico, 
tells the. following story: the reader 
will, perhaps, agree with us in consi- 
dering it “ curious, if true.” 

Papantzin, a Mexican princess, and 
sister of King Montezuma, was mar- 
ried to the governor of Tlatalolko, in 
whose palace she continued to reside 
after his death, till the year 1509, 
when she also died in a fair old age. 
The funeral took place on the day fol- 
lowing her decease ; it was celebrated 
with great pomp, and attended by the 
king and the whole of the nobility of 
Mexico and Tlatalolko. Her body 
was deposited in a cave situated in the 
palace garden, near the fountain in 
which she used to bathe, and the mouth 
of the cave was closed with a sufficient 
stone. The next day it chanced that 
a little girl of six years old crossed over 
from her mother’s apartments to those 
of the gouvernante of the deceased 
princess, which were on the other side 
of the garden. In passing by, the 
child saw, sitting on the steps of the 
fountain, the princess, who called Co- 
coton !”.—that being the child’s name. 
Cocoton, who knew little of death, and 
had not laid that of Papantzin much 
to heart, supposed that the princess 
was going to bathe, and approached 
her without any fear, upon which the 
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latter bid her go and call the wife o? 
the Lord High Chamberlain. The 
littie girl did so, but the lady laughed, 
and said— 

“ Dear child, Papantzin is dead, and 
was buried yesterday in the ground.” 

Cocoton, however, persisting in her 
story, and pulling the lady by her robe, 
as if she would compel her to go to the 
garden, the other at last went, more 
to humour the child than that she be- 
lieved the thing. Scarcely had she 
caught a glimpse of the princess when, 
as might be expected, she sank to the 
ground in a faint. Thereupon the 
little girl ran, and brought her mother 
and two other women to the place; 
but with these also, when they saw 
her that was come back from the 
grave, it would have gone no better 
than with the first, had not ,Papantzin 
hastened to assure them that she was 
alive. She now had her major-domo 
called, and commissioned him to com- 
municate the matter to her brother. 
The major-domo prayed to be excused, 
being apprehensive that Montezuma 
would disbelieve the story, and, being 
a monarch of strict principles, punish 
the story-teller as a story-teller, with- 
out inquiring into the facts of the case. 

“ Then,” said the princess, “ go to 
Tacuba, and request King Nozahual- 
zilli, in my name, to come hither and 
see me.” 

The major-domo fulfilled the com- 
mission, and the King of Tacuba re- 
paired without delay to Tlatalolko. 
On his arrival he found the princess in 
a chamber of the palace. [ull of as- 
tonishment he saluted her, and she en- 
treated him to proceed to Mexico, to 
inform the king, her brother, that she 
was alive, and to let him know that 
she had things of importance to com- 
municate to him. King Nozahuaizilli 
betook himself accordingly to the royal 
residence, saw Montezuma, and im- 
parted to him the extraordinary fact 
of which he had been witness, and the 
message with which the princess had 
entrusted him. The communication 
proved a severe trial of Montezuma’s 
credulity ; and it was evident that the 
major-domo had calculated prudently 
in declining the mission, for it requir- 
ed all his respect for a brother king to 
determine the sovereign of Mexico to 
believe it. However, he did believe 
it, and accompanied Nozahuaizilli, with 
a numerous train of nobles, to ‘l'lata- 
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lolko. “When he saw the princess, he 
demanded of her if she were really his 
sister ; whereunto she answered— 

“Tam your bodily sister Papantzin, 
whom you unwittingly buried alive. 
I wish to tell you what I saw while I 
seemed dead, for it concerns you very 
nearly.” 

The two kings hereupon sat down, 
and the courtiers stood round about 
full of wonder at what they heard and 
saw. Then the princess began, and 
spake to the following effect— 

“ After my death—or, if haply you 
now think I was not dead, after I had 
in any case lost all sense and motion— 
I found myself transported into a wide 
plain, the bounds of which I could not 
see. In the midst hereof I observed 
a way, which as I went on divided it- 
self into many footpaths; on one side 
flowed a great river with a terrible 
noise. As I went towards the river, 
in order to swim over, I was aware of 
a fair youth of noble presence and 
bearing who stood before me in a long 
garment, white as snow and dazzling 
as the sun. He had wings of beautiful 
feathers, and on the forehead this 
sign.” Here the princess laid one fin- 
ger over another in the form of across. 
« He took me by the hand, and said— 

“¢ Hold! it is not yet time for thee 
to pass over the river. God loves thee, 
though thou knowest him not.’ 

* Thereupon he led me along the 
side of the river, and I remarked on 
the margin a great many skulls and 
bones of men; also I heard groans of 
anguish, which much moved me. As 
I turned my eyes after this on the river, 
I saw a number of ships of great size, 
full of men, who were quite different 
from us both in colour and garb. They 
were comely to look upon, had beards, 
bore banners in their hands, and hel- 
mets on their heads. The youth then 
said to me— 

«© It is God's will that thou shouldst 
live to be witness of the great changes 
that shall come to pass in these king- 
doms. The groans which thou heard- 
est are those of the souls of thy ances- 
tors, who are tormented eternally for 
their misdeeds. They who come in 
the ships are they who, by their wea- 
pons, shall make themselves masters of 
all these lands, and introduce, at the 
same time, the knowledge of the true 
God, the Maker of heaven and earth. 
At the end of the war, when the wash- 
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ing that cleanses from all sin shall be 
made. known, thou shalt be the first to 
receive it, and by thy example shalt 
move thy people to do the like.’ 

‘‘ This discourse being ended, the 
youth vanished, and I found myself 
alive. Iarose from my bier, thrust 
away the stone from my sepulchre, and 
went out into the garden where my 
people found me.” 

Montezuma was overwhelmed with 
astonishment at this strange recital, 
and terrible thoughts took possession 
of his soul. He stood up and betook 
himself to one of his palaces, which 
was set apart for melancholy occa- 
sions, without taking leave of his sis- 
ters, of the King of Tacuba, or of any 
one else. Some sycophantic courtiers 
endeavoured to persuade him, for his 
comfort, that the illness of the princess 
had turned her head. What he thought 
on that subject does not appear ; but, 
after his return, he avoided her pre- 
sence, as if he dreaded again to hear 
those gloomy presages of the fall of his 
kingdom. The princess lived many 
years after those occurrences, but in 
unbroken retirement, and was the first 
baptized at Tlatalolko, in 1574, when 
she received the name of Maria Pa- 
pantzin. 

Clavigero was a Spanish priest, and, 
consciously or not, may very fairly be 
presumed to have bestowed some small 
embellishment upon Papantzin’s ac- 
count of what she saw in that “ de- 
bateable ground” between this world 
and the next. A whole Mexican dy- 
nasty suffering eternal torments 


** For ignorance of what they could not know,” 


we should be inclined, for instance, to 
pronounce a Clavigerian embellish - 
ment. Also, does not the Spaniard 
peep out in that description of the pe- 
diculose adventurers, as men “ comely 
to look upon?” Very good Protes- 
tants, who look on the devil as, on the 
whole, a better Christian than the pope, 
and who would rather, all things con- 
sidered, see men not believing either in 
heaven or hell, than believing in purga- 
tory, will make short work of the 
matter, and set down our Hispano-Ro- 
mish historian as the inventor of the 
whole story. Better no God, will they 
say, than one of whom a Gregory 
XVI. were the vicar on earth. We 
think we have somewhere seen a sneer 
at St. Francis Xavier, as having but 
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substituted an idol of bread for one of 
wood or stone upon the altars of In- 
dia. We, for our own Miscellaneo- 
Mystical part (and the reader will 
please to observe that we are not the 
great We of this magazine, but the 
wee-wee we of this article), are “ free 
to confess,” that our Protestantism 
does not burn quite so blue. We have 
heard that travellers in the desert con- 
sider brackish water out of all sight 
better, taken internally, than sand ; 
and that men at sea have but one opi- 
nion as to the superiority of mouldy 
biscuits over no biscuits at all. In the 
same way, we think a Christianity 
somewhat vaticanized may, after all, 
be preferable, as a faith to live and die 
by, to the doctrine of Mumbo-Jumbo, 
and that Jesuits themselves are more 
promising guides to heaven than “ Fo 
and his foolish priesthood.” Never- 
theless, we would not conclude Pa- 
pantzin’s vision (supposing she ever 
had it, or that there ever was a Pa- 
pantzin) to be miraculous, in Clavige- 
ro’s sense of the word, as implying a 
deviation from, or suspension of, the 
laws of Nature. Nature herself, how- 
ever, has her miracles; nay, sheis all 
miracle. It was miraculous—a miracle 
of nature—one of those miracles which 
are wrought all round us every day— 
that Papantzin should see, in a trance, 
what was to be. Is it less miraculous 
that we see, ina waking state, what is? 
The great wonder is, not that we fore- 
see, but that we see—nay, the wonder 
of wonders is, that we are. 

Was the “ fair youth” who spoke to 
Papantzin her own “ inward man ?”— 
and was this also the case with the 
“angel,” in the dream of Charles 
IV.? Probably it was. The oracle 
that reveals hidden things to the 
dreamer is the dreamer himself. In 
the glass of ecstasy we behold our own 
image. Out of the gulph of prophetic 
sleep comes up to us the echo of our 
own voice, but of a voice strange to 
ourselves, for it is not that with which 
we speak in our waking moments. 

A sort of epidemic pretension, it is 
remarked by Schubert, had prepared 
the American tribes, from one end of 
their mighty continent to another, for 
the advent of the Europeans, and the 
promulgation of Christianity. An- 
nounced by an ancient propheey— 
known to nations which had little but 
their knowledge of it in common with 
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one another—these “children of the 
day” found whole lands predisposed to 
submit to them, or, at least, incapaci- 
tated, by an unnerving fear, from of- 
fering them an effectual resistance. 


THE COUNT OF MODENA. 


BeroreE the first French Revolution, 
there was, among the noblemen at- 
tached to the household of «* Monsieur” 
(afterwards Louis XVIII.), a certain 
Count of Modena, an intelligent and 
truthful man, for whom the prince en- 
tertained a cordial regard. Perceiv- 
ing him, during the summer of 1788, 
to be overwhelmed with a profound 
melancholy, very foreign to his natural 
character, and which the lapse of seve- 
ral months did not seem to diminish, 
Louis one day took the opportunity, 
being alone with him in the garden, to 
ask the cause of his dejection, accom- 
panying the inquiry with the warmest 
assurances of his own readiness to do 
whatever might be in his power to re- 
move it. Modena gazed on the prince 
for some moments with a troubled look, 
andat last muttered, ina hollow voice— 

*T am a fool!” 

Louis, however, continuing to press 
him, he at length acknowledged that he 
was tormented by a frightful dream, 
whieh returned every night. As soon 
as he began to yield to the approaches 
of sleep, he said he felt himself tossed 
about in his bed, as by invisible hands, 
and then came hideous images, throng- 
ing around him, and by no effort ofhis 
mind to be banished. 

«“ I swim,” said he, “ in blood—the 
stroke of death is ready to descend 
upon me: to evade it, I flee to the ice 
that accumulates around the north pole, 
and often seem to myself to be lying on 
a bed of roses at St. Petersburgh, yet 
without any respite from the horrors 
that vex my imagination. If these 
fearful visions,” proceeded the count, 
with a stifled voice, * had reference to 
me alone, I would let them pass—I 
would not give them a waking thought ; 
but—they involve all that I hold most 
sacred on earth.” 

“ Explain youreelf,” said the prince. 

“The king,” answered Modena,— 
‘*the queen, your illustrious family.” 

“And what then of me?” asked 
Louis. 
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« You, sir, also appear to me, but 
always as if encircled with a halo of 
~ : you swim, as I do,on the stream 
of blood, but we are separated from 
each other by the force of the current, 
and land on shores lying wide, wide 
asunder.” 

The count declared again and again 
that these dreams visited him every 
night, and confessed that they gave 
him the deeper uneasiness, from the 
connexion in which they stood with a 
circumstance of his earlier life. 

His mother had been a Christian 
and charitable lady, who personally 
tended the poor of her own neigh- 
bourhood, and administered to their 
relief. Among these was a poor man, 
an Italian by birth, gloomy and taci- 
turn of disposition, named Jacobi, who 
never appeared at any rural festival or 
merry-making of the district, never 
took part in processions or religious 
solemnities, nor entered the church 
doors. He was avoided by his neigh- 
bours, who looked on him as a sor- 
cerer, and in league with evil spirits : 
other dealers with the powers of dark- 
ness were believed to visit him from 
time to time; even demons were said 
to be among his habitual guests, and 
it was affirmed as an undoubted fact, 
that he travelled every Saturday night 
to the witch-sabbath—a point in which 
the good country people, we should 
think, were under a mistake, as that 
solemnity is avouched by the highest 
demonological authorities to have been 
held on the night of Friday. Be that 
as it may, every thunder-storm, every 
shower of hail, every calamity that be- 
fel either the cattle or the fruits of the 
earth, was set down to Jacobi's ac- 
count; and the villagers could not 
comprehend the compassion of the 
Countess of Modena for so execrable 
a being, nor the motives which could 
induce her to include him among the 
objects of her beneficence. 

She, however, was not to be deter- 
red from doing good, even to one so 
evil-reputed ; and when he became 
bedridden, she obliged her servants, 
notwithstanding their decided repug- 
nance, to carry him food and other 
necessaries, and in the evening visited 
his hut herself. One evening, a thun- 
der-storm of extraordinary violence 
hindered her to make her usual visit ; 
towards ten o'clock, an inexplicable 
impulse drove her, earlier than usual, 
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to her chamber ; here her disquiet in- 
creased, a sense of oppression and 
nameless dread pursued her, and she 
felt constrained to kneel down at her 
little chamber altar, and to pray fer- 
vently to God. While she prayed, 
two distinct knocks were given at the 
door of the antechamber, which she 
had full in her view: the place where 
she knelt was perfectly dark, but in the 
antechamber was a candlestick with 
two wax lights, so that she could see 
any one coming in, without being her- 
self seen. The knock was strange to 
her; it was not the way in which any 
one of the family or the household 
knocked ; nevertheless, she called out, 
half involuntarily and with a secret 
fear, “ Come in!” 

The door was opened, and, with al- 
tered features, wild, terrible, ghastly, 
Jacobi entered. With a slow, firm 
tread, he passed through the ante- 
chamber, and stood on the threshold 
of the oratory, as if he saw the coun- 
tess— 

‘“* Madame,” he began, “ my hour is 
come ; you will seeme no more. Your 
goodness to me has given you a title 
to my gratitude, and I am come, be- 
fore I go to the place where 1 must 
dwell for ever, to thank you for your 
charitable deeds. In me you did good 
to a poor man, yet not to one who is 
without the power of showing his sense 
of obligation. Your son (here he 
named the young count by his Chris- 
tian name) shall receive timely warn- 
ing of the evil that is coming upon 
France, and, if he be wise, will be able 
to escape before the day of destruc- 
tion dawns. Farewell, madame! he 
who conducted me hither, and who 
waits for me on the stairs, has no time 
to lose, and I have now only to say 
that I am your servant.” 

Jacobi disappeared; in the same 
moment a blinding flash of lightning, 
followed on the instant by a terrific 
thunder-clap, took place, and the coun- 
tess fainted. The first intelligence she 
received on coming to herself was that 
Jacobi’s hut had been set on fire by the 
lightning, and his body was nowhere 
to be found. 

Louis, who, at that period of his 
life, was, on the whole, rather inclined 
to believe too little than too much, said, 
when he had heard this story to the 
end, Well, count, I can only hope 
that your hypochondria will soon pass 
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off, and that if ever you do go to Rus- 
sia, it will not be as an exile and a fu- 
gitive, but as ambassador of his majes- 
ty the reigning King of France and 
Navarre.” 

It turned out as the prince said, 
though not as he meant. During the 
revolution, Modena found an asylum 
at St. Petersburgh, where he fulfilled 
a diplomatic charge, conferred on him 
by Louis. 

The foregoing is abridged from the 
Soirées de S. M. Louis XVIII, re- 
cueillies et mises en ordre par M. le 
Due de * *, a work published about 
ten years ago, at Paris. The circum- 
stances are there given as related by 
Louis himself. It is obvious that the 
author, or collector, of the * Soirées” 
is in a better position than the bulk of 
his readers to pronounce whether the 
narrative was taken from the king’s 
lips or not, and that if “M. le Duc 
de * *” had given his name, we should 
be better able to judge of the degree 
of credit to be given to what he tells 
us. At the same time, there is no de- 
nying the possibility, not to say ex- 
treme probability, of the facts related. 
The French revolution was an event 
of which the devil knew, no doubt, long 
before it came to pass. It seems pretty 
certain that we have not the facts, in 
all respects, exactly as they happened. 
Louis XVIII. was a man of too fine a 
sense of the becoming to make a ghost, 
though the ghost of a necromancer, 
talk anything but the very politest 
French, especially to a lady ; and thus 
we find Jacobi addressing the Countess 
of Modena as “ madame,” not permit- 
ting himself the liberty of theeing and 
thouing her, and taking his leave at last 
with the profession of being “ her ser- 
vant ;” all which, as the reader versed 
in pneumatology needs not to be told, 
is clean against the ways of the invisi- 
ble world. See, for instance, with how 
little regard to conventionalities the 
“fair youth” accosted the Princess 
Papantzin, and how particularly plain- 
spoken the angel was in his communi- 
cations to Charles LV. 


WITCHES. 


Emma Renata, sub-prioress of the con- 
ventof Unterzell, near Wurzburg, was 
condemned and burnedasa witch at that 


city, in 1749. This was the last witch- 
trial in Germany. The culprit was a 
native of Munich, and, at the early age 
of seven years, had been initiated into 
the mysteries of the broomstick, in the 
district of Lintz, by an Austrian offi- 
cer, who is suspected to have been no 
other than the Great Improper in per- 
son. Up to this time her name was 
Maria ; but, that being a name which 
the infernal powers could not endure 
to hear spoken, at her witch-baptism 
she received that of Emma, or Ema 
(quasi Mea) Renata, signifying that in 
that hellish rite she had been “ born 
again” to the life and service of the 
powers of darkness. At the age of 
twelve years she had made such pro- 
ficiency in her accursed art that her 
master conferred upon her the high- 
est rank at the witch-sabbaths. When 
nineteen years old, she took the veil— 
against her will, of course—in the 
nunnery of Unterzell, which was then, 
as always, renowned for the excellence 
of its discipline ; and here, by simula- 
tion of great virtue and piety, she pro- 
cured that she should be set over the 
sisterhood in the quality of sub-prior- 
ess. The next fifty years of her life 
she passed in the convent, during which 
time, through the grace of the heavenly 
powers, she was not able to hurt any one 
soul of those under itsholyroof, where- 
fore, at length, she was driven, through 
the spite of the devil, to practise against 
their bodies. Choosing four nuns as the 
objects of her hellish intentions, she 
inflicted upon them, partly by magical 
adspirations, partly by roots and plants 
used in sorcery, very grievous and 
sore sicknesses. Five other nuns, to- 
gether with a lay sister, she, afflicted 
in a worse manner still, inasmuch as 
she conjured several devils into their 
bodies. Being at length somehow de- 
tected, she was at first examined ac- 
cording to the spiritual laws, the oral 
‘* question” being helped out and ren- 
dered more cogent by that, of which 
the pulley, the cord, and the screw 
were the customary organs; ° and 
having confessed her malpractices, 
she was handed over, with the usual 
recommendation to mercy, to the 
“secular arm.” This limb, under- 
standing the recommendation as it was 
meant—namely, in the sense of * Don't 
nail his ears to the pump: now pray 
don’t”—sentenced her to be burned 
alive. The prince-bishop of Wurz- 
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burg, Clement -by name, and, it would 
appear, also by nature, mitigated the 
sentence to that of beheading, pro- 
viding, however, that the body, when 
dead, should be consumed by fire, lest 
the devil, even when life had forsaken 
it, should make it an instrument of his 
hellish purposes. 

For the foregoing particulars we 
have the unexceptionable authority of 
Father George Gaar, who held a 
« Christian Address” to the thousands 
assembled to witness Renata’s execu- 
tion, whose disappointed grumblings 
we can imagine, at seeing the heads- 
man do his work on the sorceress, 
before the faggots were lighted about 
her. We think with the mob (as we 
always do), and take it to have been 
avery misplaced clemency of Bishop 
Clement, not to let her be burned 
first, and beheaded afterwards. Fa- 
ther George Gaar’s sermon was sub- 
sequently printed by authority. The 
text was from Exodus, xxii. 18. “ Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live,”— 
whereupon the preacher discoursed to 
this effect : 


“ This law, as which groundeth itself 
in natural right, is by no means abro- 
gated in the New Testament, but in the 
most exact manner is to be observed. 
Therefore, if any malefactors should be 
condemned from life unto death, then do 
both reason and justice require that 
witches, above all others, should be 
subjected to this punishment. Thieves, 
highway robbers, adulterers, and such 
like, being righteously guilty of death, 
who will be so bold as to except witches 
therefrom? For witchcraft is indeed a 
comprehension of all vices and nefarious 
deeds. Therein is God offended, to- 
gether with his Virgin Mother and all 
saints, for witches renounce all these, 
and blaspheme and maledict them. 
Offended is the Christian Catholic 
Church, for witches in their Sabbaths 
abuse and profane sundry ceremonies and 
sacraments. Offended is the humane 
species, for witches play the harlot with 
the foul fiend himself, and overstep the 
order of humane nature. Offended is the 
common weal through bewitchments 
and divers vexations: offended are 
living and lifeless things through evil 
uses whereto they are put, and Toons 
destroying of them on a miserable 
fashion. All this duly weighed, it is 
but reasonable that in every age, but 
more especially, in Christian times, 
necromantists and practisers of the 
black art have been diligently pursued, 
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and that godly rulers have endeavoured 
themselves, both by fire and by sword, 
to root out the same.” 


Here follows the history of Emma 
Renata, the leading features of which 
we have given above ; and certain edi- 
fying considerations close the address, 
showing, first, how such infernal arts 
are permitted to exist, in order that 
Atheists, who will not believe in God, 
may yet, perforce, be brought to be- 
lieve in the devil: secondly, that all 
fortune-tellers, whether they proceed 
by the method of card-drawing, cup- 
tossing, hand-perusing, or in what 
other way soever, should be dealt with 
in the same fashion as Emma Renata; 
and, thirdly, that such means of grace 
as the pulley, the screw, and the fag- 
got, can never sufficiently be extolled, 
seeing that by their virtue, even the 
said Emma Renata was, in the end, 
rescued from the claws of Satan. 

Jacobi, as we calculate, must have 
been a contemporary of Emma Renata, 
and, no doubt, often met her at the 
Blocksberg. The pity is, that he did 
not live in Germany instead of France, 
in which case he would infallibly have 
been subjected to the operation of the 
same ‘ means of grace,” which proved 
so salutary in their application to the 
sub-prioress of Unterzell. 

Unhappily, Renata’s punishment did 
not undo the mischief her residence in 
the convent had done. The bewitched 
nuns continued bewitched, and all at- 
tempts to exorcise them proved a mere 
waste of Latin. Doctors enough were 
called in, but, unfortunately, of the 
wrong faculty. The patients com- 
plained of tearings and unusual 
movements in the abdomen, of the 
sensation of a ball rolling up towards 
the heart, and into the throat, of op- 
pression, breathlessness, and extinction 
of the voice, which were followed by 
convulsions and frenzy, accompanied 
with tokens of the most lively aversion 
to all holy persons and things, such, 
for instance, as clergymen, surplices, 
and a variety of objects reducible to 
the same heads. They, or the demons 
in them, answered very aptly to the 
questions proposed to them by the ex- 
orcists and others, whom they some- 
times disconcerted in a grievous man- 
ner, by exposure of their ignorance, 
or publication of their secret sins. 
The paroxysms ended with swoonings 
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and sweatings, after which the patient 
became tranquil, and enjoyed good 
health till the period of another attack. 
Then was renewed the hideous round 
of convulsions, grimaces, spasmodic 
shrieking or voiceless rage, catalepsy, 
somnambulism, with the whole train 
of symptoms to which, a few years 
later, Mesmer gave the name of “ mag- 
netic crisis.” It was a remarkable 
feature of these affections that they re- 
produced themselves, as if by sympa- 
thy, in lookers-on ; so that, no sooner 
was one of the nuns seized with a fit, 
than two or three others were pre- 
sently affected in like manner. How 
the matter ended, or if it ever did end, 
we are not in a position to acquaint 
the reader. For aught we know, the 
nuns at Unterzell are possessed to this 
day. Indeed, Doctor Ennemoser says 
such things are always to be found in 
convents, the atmosphere of which he 
holds to be as genial to hysteria as that 
of cotton-mills to consumption, or of 
jails to putrid fever. 

Switzerland has, we believe, the ho- 
nour of having been the scene of the 
very last European witch-trial. It 
took place in 1780. To find the date 
of the first would be more difficult. 
That of Arras, in 1459, is one of the 
most famous. On this trial, it was 
“ proved” that men and women were 
suddenly transported, in the middle of 
the night, to wild and solitary places, 
where they saw the devil in the shape 
of a man—in the south of France he 
took the shape of a goat—but could 
never obtain a sight of his face. Per- 
sons of quality, great lords, prelates, 
high functionaries of state, were named 
by their proper names, as having been 
seen at these meetings. When the 
“business” for which they were as- 
sembled was done, they were conjured 
back as suddenly into their beds, in 
which they awoke the next morning ; 
so that people who looked superficially 
at the matter might suppose the whole 
to have been a dream. But, indeed, 
it would have been dangerous at the 
time to give utterance to such a suppo- 
sition, for no one was more likely to 
be accused of sorcery than he who 
was disposed to acquit his neighbours 
thereof. 

The witch-trial at Mora, in Sweden, 
A. D. 1670, sent no less than seventy- 
two women and fifteen children to the 
stake : all of whom confessed that they 
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had seen the devil in a pleasing variety 
of shapes, and in many different cos- 
tumes—that they had eaten with him, 
joked with him, and much more to the 
same purpose. Some possessed children 
at Amsterdam, in 1566, as Hooft re- 
lates, made such abominable faces, that 
the stoutest hearted men were affrighted 
at the same. 

There were many criteria whereby 
witches were to be distinguished from 
people that were not such. One of 
these was insensibility to pain, and this 
was generally the first point in which 
accused persons were tested. It was 
a very simple test, and easily applied. 
You put the suspected witch to the 
torture. If she did not confess her- 
self guilty, it was evident she was in- 
insensible to pain, and her guilt was 
established ; if she did confess herself 
guilty, her guilt was established as 
well; and in either case you burned 
her. Nothing could be more satisfae- 
tory. In our own times, this point 
has been greatly relied on by the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Neile, as proving Mesmerism 
to be witchcraft, and we think Fa- 
ther Gaar would agree with him, and 
that M. Lafontaine, if he had lived at 
Wurzburg, in 1749, would have stood 
a very good chance of burning with 
Emma Renata. However, there have 
been cases of insensibility to pain, in 
which it would be difficult to show 
that Mesmerism had any part. Horst 
relates that a merchant of Silesia, 
named Léhnig, was condemned, under 
the government of the Emperor Paul, 
to receive a hundred and seventy-five 
blows of theknout. At the same time 
another criminal received thirty blows, 
and a third fifty, the former of whom 
Léhnig saw die before him, and the 
latter he saw kicked out of the way, 
like a lifeless log, after his punishment. 
At last Léhnig’s turn came, and from 
that moment he lost all consciousness 
and sensation, yet without falling into 
a swoon. He received the full tale 
of stripes, his two nostrils were slit up 
and his forehead branded, and of all 
this, as he afterwards declared, he felt 
nothing. Heim reports a somewhat 
similar case:—A soldier received fifty 
lashes, which were administered by 
two corporals. During the punish- 
ment he gave no sign of pain, neither 
groaned nor winced, but bore the 
whole without a stir. When it was 
over, he said to the commanding offi- 
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cer, with a confused air, “ I beg par- 
don, for falling asleep in your pre- 
sence.” 

In the year 1461, a noble Hussite 
was tortured at Prague. After vexing 
him with many inventions of cruelty, 
the executioners, seeing him insensible 
and without motion, believed him to 
be dead, and so made him loose from 
the rack, and threw the carcase, as 
they thought it, on the ground. After 
some hours, he came to himself, and 
wondered why his sides, hands, and 
feet so pained him ; but when he be- 
held the marks on his body of cords 
that had cut into his flesh, of burning 
tongs with which he had been pinched, 
&e., and saw near him the rack and 
the instruments of the tormentors, 
then he knew what had taken place. 
Thereupon he related a pleasant dream 
which he had during the torture. He 
seemed to himself to be carried away 
to a fair meadow, in the midst of which 
was a tree with many goodly fruits, 
and upon the same were sundry kinds 
of birds, which sang very melodiously. 
But among these birds stood a young 
man, who ruled them with a wand, on 
such wise that no one of them went 
out of his place and his order. He 
saw also three men, who stood, and 
looked upon the tree; and it was to 
admire, that the next year just that 
number of men, who were like those, 
were chosen churchwardens. ‘This is 
also related by Horst. 

In the foregoing three cases we 
find phenomena closely allied to those 
of mesmeric sleep— differing, indeed, 
from the latter only in being sponta- 
neous ; and this, we think, affords a 
presumption that the ugency concerned 
in the mesmeric sleep is a natural one, 
and that there is no more magic in the 
Mesmeric process than in the Aberne- 
thie or the Cramptonic. 

Magic, however, was not always 
regarded as a crime, nor “ witch"’ used 
as a term of opprobrium. A witch, in 
the original acceptation of the word, 
was a wise woman; and a wizard a 
wisser—that is, a knower; ard, or 
hard, being an old termination, sub- 
stantially the same as er, though ex- 
pressing a higher degree of intensity, 
as we see in such words as drunkard, 
braggard, dotard, &c. The word 
** hag” is of the same import. Olaus 
Wormius tells us, in his Runic Lexi- 
con, that Ayggia signifies wisdom— 
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hence haegse, a wise woman ; corrupt- 
ed in the modern German into heze ; 
in English, a witch, or hag. The name 
Alrune, which was borne by the pro- 
phetesses of the ancient Germanic 
tribes, also denotes, according to strict 
etymology, nothing evil—being com- 
pounded of all, all, and runen, to 
know, to search out; thus denoting 
merely the fact of extraordinary know- 
ledge, without indicating the source 
from which it is derived. And the 
Icelanders to this day apply a desig- 
nation, similar in import, to their 
soothsayers and necromancers, male 
and female—namely, jiol-kunnungar, 
and fiol-kuni corresponding to the 
German viel-kenner, and in our verna- 
cular denoting one who knows (kens) 
much. Thus these names have origi- 
nally no other signification than the 
words, magus, mantis, prophet, seer, 
&c., among other nations ; as Cicero 
tells us—“ Sage a sagiendo dicte, 
quia multu scire volunt. Sagire enim 
sentire acute est.” 

The kind of knowledge, however, 
pointed to by these and similar appel- 
lations, was always of a mysterious 
character—an acquaintance with the 
wonders and the secrets of nature, 
with the properties of plants and mi- 
nerals, with the movements of the 
stars, and such like. This description 
of knowledge, now slowly and labo- 
riously acquired in the way of obser- 
vation and experiment, seems to have 
been intuitive in the earliest genera- 
tions of mankind. 

Certain it is that man once stood in 
far more intimate relations with nature 
than he now does. The world within 
him is no longer in harmony with that 
without, and therefore the latter is 
become for him a huge riddle, and his 
endeavour to solve it wears out his 
life. But we have no reason to doubt 
that, at his first creation, all those in- 
stincts which we see working so pow- 
erfully in the lower animals, were in 
him in the very plenitude of their 
force, and in him they were not blind 
instincts, but, being associated with 
self-conscious observation and reflec- 
tion, took the form of an intelligent 
apprehension of the structure and laws 
of the universe. Give to man the un- 
erring instincts of the brute, and you 
have an a priori natural philosopher. 
“If, in the earliest times,” says Schu- 
bert, “man was an organ of nature, 
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or, more truly, of the spirit that lives 
and works in nature, he was no un- 
conscious organ as the beasts are, but 
one observant of the influences which 
manifested themselves in and by him. 
If, then, the first movement commu- 
nicated from within or from above to 
the organ was, in the case of man as 
in that of beasts, a harmonious accord- 
ance with the periods of the stars and 
their courses, this accordance could 
not but assume, in man, the character 
of a sciential knowledge of those courses 
—in a word, of astronomy.” 

Accordingly, the traces of sucha 
knowledge are as old as the history of 
our race. The latest advances in as- 
tronomical discovery are still but an 
approximation towards the perfection 
in which this science was possessed by 
different nations more than four thou- 
sand years ago. Botany and mine- 
ralogy, too, seem to besciences in which 
ages, immemorially remote, were more 
fully and accurately informed than we, 
and which we think the first men must 
have had by intuition. Afterwards, 
when the good understanding that sub- 
sisted between man and nature was 
disturbed, this kind of knowledge 
ceased to be general, and only in ec- 
stacies, spontaneous or produced by 
artificial means, did gleams of it still 
break out through the thickening cloud 
that gathered between man and his 
first bright estate. They in whom 
such ecstacies presented themselves 
spontaneously are the prophets and 
seers, gods and heroes, whom the tra- 
ditions of all early nations speak of as 
their instructors or founders. But as 
thecloud deepened and blackened more 
and more, and spontaneous breakings 
out of the light that it veiled became 
everrarer andrarer, means were sought 
of piercing it by violence, and of fore- 
ing into view the secrets that lay be- 
hind it. Ecstacy was brought about 
in an artificial way, and the conception 
of magic arose. Even magic itself had 
its brighter and its darker stage, the 
earlier practitioner seeking by fasting 
and mortification of the senses to dis- 
entangle his soul from the trammels 
of the visible, while the later excited 
himself to demoniac frenzy by rites 
embodying the most monstrous forms 
of cruelty and lust. 

The medieval notion of witchcraft 
was, according to Passavant, a relic of 
the heathenism of the north. When 


the light of Christianity penetrated the 
forests of Germany, all the usages and 
beliefs of the Germanic nations, as 
well as all the magical powers that 
subsisted among them, were set down 
by the zealous promulgators of the new 
faith, as works of the devil. ‘The gods 
of the north were pronounced demons, 
the priests became enchanters, the pro- 
phetesses (Alrunen) witches, and ec- 
stasy satanic possession. 

Strabo speaks of soothsaying women 
among the Cimbri, who slew the pri- 
soners taken by their tribe in battle, 
and poured their blood into the sacri- 
ficial cauldron, out of which they then 
prophesied. Here is clearly the origin 
of the witches’ cauldron. A goat was 
offered to Donar (the Teutonic thun- 
derer): the people bowed themselves 
before the goat, whence the belief was 
derived that the witches worshipped 
the devil under the form of a monster 
having a goat’s horns and feet. So 
late as the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Prussian peasants sacrificed 
goats to Peron, which was their name 
for the thunder-god. The witch-sab- 
baths, in fact, were nothing more, ori- 
ginally, than assemblies of those who 
continued true to the worship of the 
old Norse gods, after the religion of 
Christ had overturned their altars. 
These assemblies were necessarily, as 
connected with a proscribed faith, held 
at night and in solitary places, and 
very probably continued to be kept up, 
long after their true origin and signi- 
ficance had passed from the knowledge 
of all who took part in them. 


THE WHITE LADY. 


Every body knows that the palaces 
of Berlin, Darmstadt, Bayreuth, Carls- 
ruhe, and one or two more, are haunted 
by the apparition of a lady in white, 
who glides along the passages, flits 
across the chambers, hovers at the win- 
dows, vanishes through the walls, and 
does various other things that place her 
claim to the ghostly character beyond 
all possibility of challenge. The ge- 
neral belief regarding this ‘“* White 
Lady” is, that she was, in the days of 
her flesh, the Princess Agnes of Me- 
ran, consort of Otho the Second, 
Count of Orlamunde, who left her a 
widow, somewhere about the year 
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1340, with two sons. Agnes intrigued, 
—whether during the life of her hus- 
band or afterwards does not appear 
—but she intrigued with Albert the 
Fair, Burg-grave of Nuremberg, of the 
house of Hohenzollern, and expected, 
when both were left at liberty by the 
death of their respective mates, that 
he would marry her. The Orlamunde 
boys, however, seeming to stand in 
the way of this union, she murdered 
them ; for which crime the burg-grave, 
who probably was glad of an excuse to 
get rid of her, put her to death. Since 
that time her restless spirit wanders 
from one palace of the Hohenzollern 
family to another; and every house 
that contracts a matrimonial alliance 
with the descendants of Burg-grave 
Albert, acquires, along with the other 
honours flowing from such a connex- 
ion, that of a share in the visitations 
of the White Lady. 

A different account, held by Doctor 
Jung Stilling to be the right one, makes 
the ‘* Lady” to have been Bertha Ro- 
senberg, who married John of Lich- 
tenstein, a rich Styrian baron, in 1449, 
and had so unhappy a life with him 
that she hated him even after he was 
dead; and went out of the world with 
heart still full of bitterness towards 
his memory. In her widowhood she 
built the castle of Neuhaus in Bohe- 
mia, which after her death she haunted, 
and haunts to this day. 

Now, that the castle of Neuhaus is 
haunted, by a white lady, seems to be 

eed on all hands, and that this white 
lady is Bertha Rosenberg we donot con- 
siderunlikely. Probably, being a disap- 
pointed woman, she built this castle 
with a view to haunting it, which she 
had a clear right to do. But what 
right could she have, or what motive, 
to haunt the Hohenzollern palaces ? 
We can see none; and, therefore, we 
do not believe Bertha Rosenberg to be 
the White Lady, though we confess 
Doctor Jung Stilling, who knew a 
great many ghosts personally, and, 
perhaps, Bertha among the rest—to 
be, on such questions, an authority not 
lightly to be set aside. But we have 
other grounds for maintaining the 
claims of the Countess Agnes. 

In the Frankfort Iris for 1819, Nos. 
II. and III., appeared a contribution 
from the respeeted hand of the editor’s 
mother,—* a lady,” says her son, “ dis- 
tinguished, as all who know her can 
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attest, for her enlightened views of 
things in general, as well as for a most 
elegant and cultivated mind.” The 
subject of this paper was a circum. 
stance which occurred to the venerable 
contributrix in early youth, and which 
we here give in her own words. 


**T might be a child of some thirteen 
or fourteen years old; sister Christel. 
chen (Christina) was a year older; but 
sister Lottchen (Charlotte) was the 
eldest, and we considered her quite a 
grown-up lady. Mademoiselle H., a 
maid of honour to the queen, was fond 
of Lottchen, and took her to live with 
herself at the palace, where she was of- 
ten honoured by Christelchen and me 
with a visit; and once, when our mo- 
ther went on a journey for a week, she 
quartered us_also on Mademoiselle, and 
we took up our abode in the palace till 
her return. 

** This was a high jubilee, for me in 
particular ; for, since the time that King 
Frederick ‘the Only’ had tapped me on 
the cheek, and said, ‘Get away with 
you, bold thing!’ I had taken a prodi- 
gious liking to the palace. ‘This famili- 
arity of the great monarch came about 
in the following way. It was every- 
where said that no one could stand the 
piercing glance of his eye; .and we chil- 
dren, too, had often heard this circum- 
stance referred to. This was quite 
enough to set me, in my childish sauci- 
ness, upon making the experiment, and 
once, when I was visiting sister Lott- 
chen, I posted myself in the middle of 
the room through which the king usually 
passed to parade, and fixed my eyes im- 
movably upon the door at which I knew 
he must enter, At length he appeared, 
and, naturally, his eye fell at once upon 
me, who stood all alone in the very cen- 
tre of the room, and looked, impudently 
enough, I dare say, in his face. I can- 
not describe the strange look with which 
he gazed directly into my eyes. I felt 
as if he saw into my very soul, and as if 
I must let my eyes fall, in spite of my 
determination to the contrary. How- 
ever, I took heart, and thought, ‘ after 
all, he can do nothing to me with his 
eyes.’ Some seconds we had both stood 
so, looking at one another, when he sud- 
denly walked over to me, patted me af- 
fectionately on the cheek, and spoke 
those memorable words, on the strength 
of which I thenceforth carried my nose 
pretty high. 

‘* Sister Christelchen and I had been 
about a week at the palace, and amused 
ourselves as young princesses do; that 
is, we had our dinner out of the royal 
kitchen, and drove out when Madempi- 
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selle chose. One afternoon it happened 
that we were left alone, our hostess, 
with Lottchen, having gone out to pay 
visits. We sat down to our work, 
chatted about the last court ball, at 
which we had been allowed to peep; 
about the fine weather, at which we 
were also allowed to do no more than 
peep, and agreed that it was a much 
more tiresome thing to live in a palace, 
than we had thought for. On a sudden 
we heard the tones of a harp; I sprang 
to the window, thinking there was some- 
body playing in the square before the 
palace, till I recollected that the sound 
of an instrument played in the street 
could not have made itself heard so dis- 
tinctly in our apartment, in the third 
story. We hearkened with attention, 
and it seemed to us as if the sounds 
came from under the great stove, which 
stood in a corner of the room. I thought 
now on the heroism with which I had 
sustained the regard of the great Fre- 
derick, and resolved not to be daunt- 
ed by the sounds produced by an invisi- 
ble musician; in the spirit of which 
resolution I seized the ell-wand, which 
we had to measure our work, and struck 
doughtily with it under the stove: the 
music ceased, but in the same moment 
the ell-wand was, with great force, 
snatched from my hand. I was now 
really frightened, but Christelchen 
laughed at me, and asserted, that the 
music was, after all, no where but in 
the street; and that my weapon, to- 
gether with my valour, had got stuck 
in some mouse-hole. I was ashamed, 
and to hide my embarrassment, ran out, 
under the pretence of having to buy 
some ribbon in a neighbouring mercer’s 
shop. 

‘* When I returned half an hour after, 
I found the scene greatly altered. Sister 
Christelchen lay in a swoon; Mademoi- 
selle H. and Lottchen were come back 
from their visit, and, together with a 
maid of the former, were occupied in 
efforts to bring the unconscious one 
back to life. The maid had been in the 
third room from ours, heard a sudden 
shriek, and, on running to see what was 
the matter, found Christelchen in this 
state: shortly after, Mademoiselle H. 
and sister Lottchen had come in, 

“It was not without great difficulty 
that Christelchen was brought to her- 
self, when she related, that hardly had 
I left the room, ere the strange musical 
sounds again made themselves heard, 
but came this time, quite distinctly, out 
of the corner, where the great stove 
was; it grew louder and stronger, and 
filled the whole room with the tones of 
a strange but sweet harmony; Christel- 
chen felt a vague fear creep over her; 
but when, on a sudden, a white figure, 


shaping itself she knew not how, in that 
same corner of the room, walked straight 
towards her, she lost consciousness, and 
knew no more till she came to herself in 
the arms of Lottchen. 

‘‘Mademoiselle H. was very super- 
stitious, and very fond of money; she 
immediately examined the place about 
the stove, in the hope of finding some 
indication that a treasure was hid there. 
It now struck us all as very remarkable, 
what we had never observed before, that 
the flooring in this place was set in a 
manner quite different from the other 
work of this kind in the room, and 
seemed to have been done at a more 
recent period than the rest, as if a por- 
tion of the floor had been removed, and 
new wood-work laid down in the place. 

** Mademoiselle H. was now fully con- 
vinced that under this covering a privy 
chamber of Plutus lay: she enjoined 
silence on us, promised ‘golden moun- 
tains,’ and sent down the maid to brin 
up, as secretly as possible, the wood- 
chopper with his heavy axe. He also 
was pledged to silence, an ample pour 
boire was promised him, and to work he 
went. The slight parquet was soon 
broken up, and, behold! another floor- 
ing, of firmer construction, presented 
itself. Mademoiselle H’s eagerness in- 
creased ; she put her own hand to the 
work, this second obstacle was removed, 
and then opened itself to our wondering 
eyes, a profound vault, out of which a 
long-imprisoned charnel-yapour came 
rushing forth! I flew to throw the 
windows open, for the stench was suffo- 
cating. Mademoiselle H. sent the maid 
for torches to illumine the murky depth, 
and then indeed did a sight present 
itself, which we had not reckoned on. 

‘A depth that, notwithstanding our 
torches, lost itself in impenetrable sha- 
dow, met, with its yawning darkness, 
our baffled gaze. At the four sides, we 
could distinguish projecting iron ledges, 
placed at certain intervals, on which 
was lying unslacked lime: nothing more 
was to be made out. We let down a 
weight fastened to a cord, and could 
calculate that this vaulted oubliette was 
of the full height of the palace, from the 
ground to the third floor. Mademoiselle 
H would gladly have changed the 
- lime into gold; but her alchemy 

id not reach so far. 

‘*She now thought it advisable to put 
the queen in possession of the whole 
matter, and for this purpose waited on 
her majesty. The royal lady did not 
seem in the least surprised at what she 
heard, and gave the following explana- 
tion of it; The apparition, she said, 
was the restless shadow of a Countess 
of Orlamunde, who had been immured 
alive in this vault. She was the mis- 
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tress of a Markgrave of Brandenburgh, 
to whom she bore two sons. On the 
death of the Margravine, she urged him 
to make her his wife; but the Markgrave 
resisted her solicitation, on the ground 
that the illegitimate children might one 
day make pretensions to the throne, and 
endanger the rights of the princes born 
in wedlock. Hereupon, the unnatural 
mother resolved to put out of the way 
what hindered her ambitious views, and 
so poisoned her own two children. The 
crime was discovered, and the Mark- 
grave, whose love changed into inexor- 
able rigour, had her immured alive in a 

rivately-constructed vault of the pa- 
ion, without withdrawing the veil of 
secrecy from the dark transaction. The 
soul of the countess had no rest in this 
roomy grave, and, every seven years, 
assumed its corporeal garb, andin this ap- 
peared, generally giving previous notice 
of its appearance by tones like those of a 
harp, of which instrument the countess is 
said to have been a mistress. It had been 
remarked, the queen said, that the spectre 
oftenest showed itself to children, from 
which it was believed that the love 
which she had pressed back into her 
heart, denying it to her own children in 
life, now drove her up out of the silent 
kingdom of death, in order to seek 
reconciliation with childhood at large, 
against which, in the person of her boys, 
she had so heavily sinned. And this 
was the true history of the so-called 
* White Lady.’ 

‘The same evening, the apartments 
of Mademoiselle H were inspected 
by a royal architect, and declared unfit 
to be inhabited. Another suite of rooms 
was accordingly assigned her on the se- 
cond floor, to which we removed next 
day. 

** Sister Christelchen took it in her 
head that the apparition was an omen of 
death, and that she would soon have to 
leave this world. It turned out so: she 
died in the very blossom and beauty of 
her girlhood.” 


The foregoing narrative clears up a 
point on which we expressed some 
uncertainty above—namely, whether 
Burg-grave Albert's intrigue with the 
Countess Agnes commenced before 
the death of her husband. It appears 
that it did, and even that the reputed 
sons of the Count of Orlamiinde were 
in reality the fruit of it. That the 
lover of Agnes is here spoken of as a 
Markgrave of Brandenburg, is no con- 
tradiction of the popular belief, which 
makes him a Burg-grave of Nurem- 
berg, for the princes of Hohenzollern 
(the ancestors of the former royal 
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family of Prussia) united these two 
titles. The septennial period, how- 
ever, of the White Lady’s apparition, 
and her preference of children, as the 
witnesses of her visits to the upper 
world, are at variance with the com- 
monly received accounts, which make 
her appear at long and uncertain in- 
tervals, sometimes not twice in a cen- 
tury, and then, for the most part, to 
give warning of the death of some 
member or some retainer of the Ho- 
henzollern family. 

We may here mention that the edi- 
tor of the Frankfort Iris, and son of 
the lady from whom we have the above 
autobiographical morgeau, was George 
Déring—a gentleman well known to 
his friends as a poet, and to the public 
as a counsellor of legation. He died 
in 1833, leaving almost as great a 
blank in the literary as in the diplo- 
matic world. 

The castle at Bayreuth, the ancient 
residence of the Burg-graves of Nu- 
remberg, would seem to be the White 
Lady’s head-quarters: here she is to 
be seen at all times, and the whole 
town knows it; even sceptical people, 
when you ask them about it, shrug 
their shoulders, and answer you with 
some remark on the weather. A mar- 
shal of France, in Napoleon’s time, 
having lodged himself in this castle, 
filled his bed-room with soldiers, to 
preclude any attempts to mystify him 
by personation of the spectre; not- 
withstanding which, he was, in the 
presence of his guards, seized in his 
bed by the White Lady, and rolled 
out upon the floor, the apparition being 
visible to no one but himself. 

The Surgeon Cosmar, of Berlin, 
who was assistant to the regimental 
surgeon, and often about the person 
of Frederic II. during the last illness 
of that monarch, left among his papers 
some interesting notices respecting the 
White Lady. According to these com- 
munications, Cosmar, on the night of 
the 17th August, 1786, was sitting 
alone in an apartment of the palace, 
and writing something relative to the 
history of the White Lady, in whose 
apparition he had at that time no faith. 
Ilis essay, or whatever it was, was ad- 
dressed to a certain Caroline, whose 
lover he was; and he was occupied 
with thoughts on immortality, knowing 
that the great Frederic even then 
lay in the last agonies. 
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On a sudden he heard a sigh, he 
could not tell whence, but which shook 
him to the soul: he listened; all was 
still for some moments, then something 
seemed to him to rustle at the door of 
his room and sink to the ground. He 
opened the door; a white figure lay be- 
fore him, it was his Caroline. When 
she had recovered her senses in his 
apartment, she acknowledged that she 
had read his paper on the “ White 
Lady” the evening before, and deter- 
mined to put his nerves to the proof. 
A bathing-dress and a veil gave her 
the appearance tradition ascribed to 
the phantom. When she saw hefself 
in the glass, she felt an overpowering 
horror which had nearly induced her 
to give up her enterprize; however, 
she resisted the feeling, set out for 
Cosmar’s apartment, and had the sa- 
tisfaction to see that every sentinel she 
passed on the way shrank from her 
in affright. But, nearly at the end 
of her pilgrimage, as she sped along 
the passage into which her lover's 
room opened, there came, gliding up 
from the other end of the passage, a 
form like that which her glass had 
showed her, which, lifting its shadowy 
veil as it passed, looked on her with 
eyes that were of the grave. What 
more happened she knew not. 

Not many seconds after, the king's 
death was announced to the crown- 
prince. Caroline died the next morn- 
ing about day-break. 

The first apparition of the “ White 
Lady” on record, according to Cos- 
mar, was at the death of the elector 
John George, of Brandenburgh, in 
1598. She appeared again before the 
departure of the elector John Sigis- 
mund. The court-preacher, J. Berger, 
mentioned in the funeral-sermon that 
the spectre had been seen by persons 
of all conditions. 

According to J. M. Rentsch, another 
Brandenburgh court-preacher, it ap- 
peared in 1628, during the thirty years’ 
war, and Peter Goldschmied, in his 
‘“* Infernal Morpheus,” speaks of its 
having been seen in 1659, and again 
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in 1666, before the death of the 
reigning elector’s mother. It is said 
that the ghost threw the chief equer- 
ry; Baron von Burgsdorf, down stairs, 
he having been so ill-advised as to ex- 
press doubts of its existence. 

In the year 1667, the “ White Lady” 
was seen in the bed-chamber of the 
electress Louise Henrietta, sitting on 
a chair, and appearing to write. On 
the electress’s entering the room, the 
apparition bowed, and shortly after 
vanished. This happened not long 
before the electress died. 

A year earlier, before the death 
of the “ Great Elector” (Frederic 
William,) the court-preacher, Bruse- 
nius, met the ghost one Sunday morn- 
ing, as he was going to the palace to 
preach. 

It is recorded of Frederic I., that 
he one day exclaimed—* I have seen 
the White Lady—I must die.” And 
he died shortly after, accordingly. 

Frederic William III. died on Palm- 
Sunday, June 7th, 1840, In the Tele- 
graph, a Berlin newspaper, the fol- 
lowing, written in no believing tone, 


had appeared in the preceding March— 


“The ‘ White Lady’ has once more 
made her appearance in the palace, 
and glides wailing through the lofty 
chambers, which echo drearily to her 
doleful cry, till she at last disappears 
in the wall.” 


We suspect it was this paragraph 
that gave occasion to that poem of 
Ferdinand Freiligrath on the “* White 
Lady,” the translation of which, by 
Mangan—a translation, we dare to say, 
many degrees more poetic than the 
original—chilled with a creeping awe 
the reader of this Magazine in Janu- 
ary, 1845. Be that as it may, the 
paragraph certainly received a cu- 
rious comment, in the so speedily fol- 
lowing death of the sovereign. Pri- 
vate letters from Berlin, so early as 
February in the same year (1840), 
also mentioned that the White Lady 
had been seen in the palace. 
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A DAY'S DEER-STALKING WITH THE MARKGRAF OF BADEN, 


CHAPTER 1.—-THE ODENWALD—BEAUTIES OF THE NECKAR—THE ROYAL SCHLOSS OF SWINGENBERG 
—-THE FORST-MEISTER—THE BANQUET, 


Ir was a delicious Sunday evening, 
every bell in the old town was ringing 
forth its merriest and most lusty chime, 
as we rolled out of the Eastern gate 
of Heidelberg on our way to Swin- 
genberg, an ancient castle some dis- 
tance off upon the Neckar. Our dou- 
ble-barrel, a veritable Righy, lay in 
one corner of the carriage, and a well- 
balanced, handy rifle, borrowed for the 
great occasion from our friend Herr 
Bauerfiend, of the Hauptstrasse, re- 
posed in the other. We who had shot 
snipes in the splashy marshes of Con- 
naught, who had faced the mountain 
breezes, and waded breast high in the 
purple heather of the Highlands, and 
had “ whistled down the black cock 
with a slug in his wing”—we who had 
tramped through the turnip fields of 
Norfolk and the fens of Lincoln, and 
who are well known among our con- 
temporaries, unwilling though we be 
to sound forth our own praises, to 
possess as keen an eye as ever glanced 
along a brown barrel, and as fine a 
forefinger as ever touched a trigger— 
we were about to hazard our reputa- 
tion by a trial of skill with the crack 
sportsmen of the Odenwald; we were 
going to display our prowess in the 
presence of royalty itself, for we had 
received an invitation to join a shoot- 
ing party which was assembled at the 
eastle of Swingenberg, in honour of 
the annual autumnal visit of his Royal 
Highness the Markgraf of Baden, 
brother of the “Grand Duke” Ger- 
manice, the “* Grossherzog ;” or, as a 
facetious friend of ours will persist in 
calling him, the Great Hedgehog of 
that state. 

We are not ambitious— panem 
et circences,” our grub and an occa- 
sional visit to the Italian Opera being 
our only aspirations; but we must 
confess that right pleasant fancies 
floated through our brain upon that 
dewy autumn evening, as, leaning back 
in our “ Wagen,” and inhaling the 
balmy fragrance of a mellow cheroot, 
we mused upon the bright prospect 
which lay before us, At least we 


thought we should for the future be 
quite as great a personage as Major- 
General Wemyss, when he immolates 
partridges upon the Flemish Farm with 
our sportsman Prince. We are not 
going to knock over domestic birds, as 
tame as barn-door fowl, in a turnip 
field, even in royal company; we are 
going to fly at higher quarry, free as 
air in the still solitude of his native 
mountains, we will track the antlered 
monarch of the waste, and henceforth 
we shall never read, whilst luxuriating 
over the pleasures of a protracted 
breakfast, that important notification 
conveyed in the aristocratic columns 
of the ** Morning Post,” which informs 
the vulgar, “ That, upon Tuesday last, 
his Royal Highness, in company with 
several other distinguished personages, 
enjoyed a day’s pheasant shooting, and 
returned to lunch at two,” without the 
proud consciousness that we also had 
seen a prince shoot ; but 


** Surgit amari aliquid,” 


it is not, we hope, the etiquette in 
Germany as in England not to shoot 
in the royal presence. Must we look 
quietly on, and see the prince blazing 
at random right and left, the game 
flying unharmed away, and we never 
to wipe his Royal Highness’s eye? 
No! Shade of Christopher North, 
Prince of Island Sportsmen, that shall 
never be! ‘ Mein herr” cannot pos- 
sibly be so great a donkey as John 
Bull, and shoot we will. For what 
were we invited?—to what purpose 
have we brought our guns? Why 
did Herr Bauerfiend give us a dozen of 
bright new moulded “kiigeln,” if it 
was not the custom of the country? 
Possibly, thought we, when the mark- 
graf sees what a crack sportsman we 
are, he may be pleased to honour us 
with some mark of distinction. We 
are, however, determined, upon no ac- 
count, to be made into a baron, hold- 
ing, with honest Robert Burns, that 


“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp.” 


If we are to be stamped at all, it must 
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be with some impress worth the bear- 
ing. We should like “le crois de 
Nassau,” if he can give it; but we 
must confess we should have no ob- 
jection whatever to be made a “ forst- 
meister” of. We do not at present 
know a more comfortable birth, not 
even excepting the Bench of the Com- 
mon Pleas, the cushion of which, we have 
heard our brother Holmes remark— 
for personally we have not yet had an 
opportunity of ascertaining the fact— 
is remarkably soft. 

The duties of the office of forst- 
meister are not of a very onerous na- 
ture. He has the absolute command 
of all the game in the principality 
where he resides; no one can shoot a 
single head without his permission ; 
and if he keeps a good day’s shooting 
for his royal master when he pays his 
annual visit, no questions are ever 
asked as to what he does with the re- 
mainder. And when one considers 
that in Germany a good deer fetches 
nearly the same price as a bullock 
does here, that partridges sell at a 
florin a brace, black game similar 
to the black cock of Scotland, at 
three, and pheasants and capercal- 
zies for about as much more, the pro- 
fits he derives from the sale of game, 
added to his official salary, which is 
about 5000 guldens per annum, must 
make the forst-meister’s birth a very 
comfortable one indeed. He has finer, 
and more varied shooting besides, than 
the best preserves England or Scot- 
land can boast; he is supplied with 
the choicest wines by the neighbour- 
ing vine-growers, who have an interest 
in preventing their vineyards from be- 
ing beat by his chasseurs until the 
grapes are pulled; his residence is 
always in some ancient castle, which 
is perched upon a romantic eminence 
overlooking a wide extent of magnifi- 
cent forest scenery, and the only trou- 
blesome duty which appertains to his 
office is the looking after the woods 
and taking care that too much is not 
cut. All the forests, not only those 
which belong to the grand duke, but 
those also which are the property of 
his subjects, are placed under the sur- 
veillance of the forst-meister, and he 
has the power of preventing even the 
owners themselves from cutting more 
wood than he thinks expedient. It is 
the main article of firing, and the po- 
liey of the German States being to 
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keep themselves as independent of each 
other as possible in regard of the ne- 
cessaries of life, the proprietors of the 
forests are therefore not permitted to 
make away with even their own pro- 
perty to an extent which might mili- 
tate against the common weal; and 
such extraordinary vigilance is exer- 
cised by the wood police, that searcely 
a stick can be cut without their know- 
ledge. 

It is a source of constant wonder to 
us, if any of our travelling country- 
men, who talk so much about the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Muselle, 
have ever seen the Neckar? and if 
they have, why they do not praise the 
scenery more? to our taste it is infinite- 
ly superior to that of any of these rivers. 
It is narrower and more rapid than 
even the Moselle; and, as the little 
steam-boat pants up lustily against the 
current, scenery the most beautiful 
and sublime meets the eye. At one 
moment, you are plunged into what 
seems the gloom of an eternal forest ; 
another turn, and you are in an inland 
loch, slumbering seemingly in the lull 
of summer waves. A landscape rich 
with fair “‘pasturage and trees, from 
whence arises the curling smoke of the 
quiet hamlet is around you. Another 
instant, and you are passing through 
a deep glen; mountains are rising per- 
pendicularly around, so high and so 
thickly wooded, that it is only at inter- 
vals you can catch a fleeting glimpse 
of the ethereal blue above. You pass 
through the centre of the Odenwald, 
famed for all the legendary lore of . 
phantom knights and haunted castles, 
Mountains of crag piled upon crag now 
hang menacingly around you, purple 
with vines, or waving with the old oak 
and pine, which have stood the storm of 
a thousand winters. Grey mouldering 
castles look down upon you from their 
pride of place, built probably with the 
same charitable intention as their fel- 
lows upon the Rhine, and having long 
since undergone a similar fate, they 
still seem stern and overawing in their 
hoary grandeur; but ruin is green 
upon them now, and the stout baron 
who used to prowl from the keep, or 
dodgeabout the river's side, on the look 
out for some goodly“ argosy,’ returning 
homeward bound from Frankfort, but 
destined to meet its owner's expecting 
eye no more, sleeps with his fathers; 
he did not live long enough perhaps.to 
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see his castle knocked about his ears ; 
and we are inclined to think that could 
he look up now, and see the queer black 
craft splashing and puffing forth vo- 
lumes of smoke beneath his walls, he 
would very likely turn on the other 
side and go to sleep again. 

The steam-boat on the Neckar, too, 
possesses many advantages, of which 
the Rhine “ Dampschiff” cannot boast. 
You are free from that eternal meeting 
with aclass, the lineaments of which once 
seen are not easily forgotten. Thatrud- 
dy-faced, white-hatted, zephyr-coated, 
stout gentleman, who, with a huge 
telescope in one hand, and that absurd 
red book, by which the natives of the 
continent at once “ twig” Mr. Bull, 
spread out before him, is explain- 
ing to several young ladies in shepherd- 
plaid shawls, or seedy looking cloaks, 
and an elderly one who, rolled up in a 
thick cloak with a green veil tied down 
over the front of her bonnet, always is 
seated in that comfortable recess just 
above the cabin stairs, with her feet 
upon a little wooden stool, the various 
places and objects they are passing. We 
remember once, as we were steaming 
underneath the Drachenfels, hearing an 
individual of this genus say to ayoung 
lady, pointing to the grey ruin above— 
** Do you see that old castle, my dear ?” 
—* Yes, papa—what is it called ’— 
« That, Lucy, is Chateau Margaux !” 
We need not say that this incident 
occured before the days of ‘ John 
Murray ;” but, though his research ren- 
ders such blissful ignorance impossible 
now, yet this class is still distinguished 
for its want of information, just as easily 
acquired ; and, we must confess, that 
when we do go from our dear native 
country, we wish to meet with as few 
of its inhabitants as possible; and to 
them who agree with us in this peculi- 
arity, we would recommend an excur- 
sion up the Neckar in preference to 
that of any other river navigable by 
steam, in Europe. 

* Kutscher, gehen sie schneller !” 
* es ist etwas spit,” said we, holding up 
our watch, for we found it was near 
seven o'clock. 

“Ja, Mein Herr,” replied Herr Kuts- 
cher, “wir sind jetz am flusse ;” and 
sure enough turning a sharp angle of 
the road, we came right upon the river. 
** Teufel !” we exclaimed, “ there is no 
ferry here—how are we to get across ?” 
**Halte !” sung out the “ Kutscher,” ta- 
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king his pipe from his mouth, and 
jerking the horses so as to get both 
them and the carriage up upon a little 
wooden platform which projected into 
the stream. As soon as we were fairly 
upon this, it was pushed off from the 
bank by a youth with a long pole, who 
shouted most vigorously during the 
process. We naturally gave ourselves 
up for lost as we drifted down the 
sweeping stream ; when, whish! splash! 
up rose a rope from the water, and we 
discovered we were attached by it to 
the opposite bank; so that when the 
force of the stream had carried us “ to 
the length of our tether,” we naturally 
righted ; and bearing up against the 
tide, the force of the current, with 
the strain upon the rope, of course 
hauled us over to the opposite side ; 
but we could not avoid the con- 
clusion that the Germans have a 
queer way of going to work ; for, had 
a strain of that rope snapped, of course 
the whole must have given away, and 
our mortal remains would probably 
have been found the following morning 
somewhere about the Rhine. 

After a drive of a few miles more 
amid the most lovely scenery, we came 
in sight of the “ Alte Schloss” of Swin- 
genberg, perched upon a wooded cliff 
which hangs above the river—for a few 
moments we could not make up our 
mind how it was to be reached, and the 
Herr Kutscher seemed to entertain 
similar doubts—for stopping delibe- 
rately in the centre of the main street 
of the village, he got off the box and 
opened the carriage door, bidding us at 
the same time to alight. “ Nein, nein”— 
—said we—“ am schloss.” Herr Kuts- 
cher, however vouchsafed no reply, 
save a nod and a stamp, as much as to 
say “It’snogo.” We then gave him to 
understand, as distinctly as we could, 
that unless he completed his contract 
of landing us at the castle, we should 
decline paying him his fare. This 
threat possibly had the effect of ren- 
dering him desperate, for he exclaim- 
ed lustily, ** Ach Gott!” twice or 
thrice, and with an angry gesture, 
seized upon our carpet bag, which he 
pulled forth; we were in a dire di- 
lemma. We had a decided objection 
to appearing before the Markgraf car- 
rying our own luggage. We had, be- 
sides, sundry small articles scattered 
about the carriage, which it would have 
been extremely inconvenient to collect ; 
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we saw no one within call to help us— 
and, in addition, the situation of the 
castle seemed so high that we were very 
dubious whether there were a carriage 
way up to itat all or not. So just as 
Herr Kutscher, with a look of great 
indignation had dashed our carpet bag 
tothe earth—shivering in the process— 
for we distinctly heard the squash—a 
flask of Irish whiskey,contained therein, 
we quietly took up Herr Bauerfeind’s 
rifle—and assuming a scowl of savage 
vengeance, cocked it, and levelledit at 
the head of the refractory Jehu, in- 
forming him at the same time that if 
he did not instantly convey us up to the 
castle we would put a.“ kiigel” through 
his brains. The poor fellow into whose 
“ kopf” it had never entered to con- 
ceive that the rifle was unloaded, grew 
horribly frightened, and dropping on 
his knees, exclaimed that he would take 
us wherever we pleased. Having then 
restored our carpet bag to its place he 
resumed the ribbands and drove down 
the street of the little village, at the 
further extremity of which we found a 
gate opening into a long avenue of lime 
trees, that after many a twist and turn 
at length led us right into the court 
yard of the old castle. 

Swingenberg is the property of the 
Grand Duke, although the residence 
of the Herr » in whose family 
the office of Forest-meister has been 
hereditary from time immemorial. It 
is a queer old place—planted on the 
top of a wooded hill, with mountains 
covered with forest stretching away 
around and behind; as you look upon it 
from a distance, the effect is impos- 
ing. As you draw nearer, you see a 
huge collection of grey towers, the 
highest surmounted by an immense co- 
nical structure, so big that it looks as 
if it would topple over every instant. 
The habitable part of the building con- 
sists of four towers— each of them 
large enough for a good sized dwelling 
house; and to the south there is an 
ivied wall surmounted b7 ramparts, 
terminating at the further extremity in 
a large round tower. You enter the 
castle by a flight of stone steps, with 
a balustrade, and find yourself in the 
principal entrance hall—a magnificent 
apartment, and one which does infinite 
credit to the architectural taste of the 
old feudal lord who built it. At one 
end there is a gigantic lion carved of 
stone; out of whose mouth flows a cool 
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transparent fountain. Fastened on 
every side around the walls are the 
huge branching antlers of stags which 
have been shot in the surrounding 
** chasse,” each branch having affixed 
underneath a black board upon which 
is printed in large letters the name of 
the person by whose rifle the stag has 
fallen, the year in which it was killed, 
and the number of pounds it weighed. 
Some of these antlers were truly splen- 
did—the number of them was im- 
mense. Every room of any consider- 
ation in the castle was decorated with 
similar trophies of the chase; and there 
was one apartment in particular more 
richly furnished than the others, which 
seemed a private room of the markgraf, 
where the walls were beautifully deco- 
rated with the smaller horns of the roe- 
buck—and at one end of which there 
was a set of the most magnificent elk’s 
horns we had ever beheld. 

We were conducted by a stately 
chasseur, dressed in the Royal livery 
of green and gold—whose spurs de- 
noted his rank on the staff—into the 
presence of the forst-master—a joll 
old cock as ever our eyes lighted upon— 
save an immense pair of curling mous- 
taches he seemed the very beau ideal 
of abluff Northamptonshire sportsman. 

‘* A snow white head, a merry eye, 
A cheek of jolly blush— 


The claret tint laid on by health 
With Master Reynard’s brush.” 


Right “ freundlicher” was his cordial 
greeting as he introduced us to his 
daughter, a dark-haired graceful friu- 
lein, with eyes of the softest blue, 
which smiled as kindly.a welcome upon 
us, in their own quiet way, as that of 
her “ Herr Vater.” 

We had scarcely time to change our 
travelling dress and return, when sup- 
per was served—and such a supper! 

Oh, ye, who fare sumptuously in this 
our good city of Dublin—ye who fre- 
quent the houses and devour the din- 
ners of mayors and aldermen—ye who 
stretch your legs under the well-spread 
mahogany of judges and magnates of 
the land—who luxuriate in the rich 
profusion which is lavished there, and 
fondly fancy, while feasting on the 
turbot and the saddle of mutton, which 
Harry Lorrequer, the witty and the 
ungrateful (for no one used to eat 
more of them), used to say were eter- 
nal—indulging, vain mortals, in the 
imagination that you are enjoying a 
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rare banquet ; could you but have seen 
the board which was spread that even- 
ing for the repast of the markgraf and 
er less distinguished countrymen, 

ow your mouths would have watered ! 
No gourmand, in his most fanciful 
dreams of Epicurean enjoyment, has 
ever pictured to himself the realities 
of that repast ; viands of which it has 
never entered into your imaginations 
to conceive the taste, were there in de- 
licate variety—wines of a growth and 
vintage, which there is not a cellar in 
your city could furnish, were there in 
profusion—Steinberger, of the vintage 
of 1834, cool and delicious, the fra- 
grant bouquet of which perfumed the 
very air—champaigne, genuine par- 
tridge-eye, creamy and sparkling as 
the nectar of the gods—Rudesheimer, 
the juice of grapes which hung fes- 
tooned in purple clusters from the 
walls of the Schloss Johannisberg ; from 
the mellow ray of the “ Chateau Mar- 
gaux’s” most purple grape to the sun- 
set glow of Burgundy—nothing which 
the most refined taste of the most fas- 
tidious Epicurean could conceive was 
wanting. Spite of the brilliant eyes 
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which sparkled opposite us, though we 
have an Irish heart—spite of the au- 
gust presence of the markgraf—and 
we have a loyal reverence for regal 
blood — we enjoyed ourselves tho- 
roughly, and so happy and so much at 
home did we feel, that had we been 
assured it was not a breach of etiquette, 
we should certainly have asked the 
markgraf to take wine with us. We 
were saved, however, from this act of 
more than doubtful propriety by an in- 
timation that it was his royal high- 
ness’s pleasure to confer that honor 
upon us. 

** Was wollen sie trinken ?” said a 
commanding voice, of silvery tone. 

“Steinberger, gnidige Herr,” we 
replied, with becoming meekness ; and 
a servant having filled our glass to the 
brim, we bowed with deferential reve- 
rence, and a due sense of the gracious 
condescension vouchsafed to us, think- 
ing, at the same time, how probable it 
was that until we arrived at the wool- 
sack we should not have an opportu- 
nity of drinking wine with a prince 
again. 


JAGD OR CHASSE—THE MARKGRAF 


MISSES A STAG, 


In general we are early risers, but 
we must plead guilty to an uncommon 
disinclination to move, as upon the fol- 
lowing morning, about five o'clock, we 
were knocked up, and a cup of café 
having been served, we sallied forth, 
and commenced our ascent of the 
mountain—the party consisting of the 
markgraf, the forest-meister, two or 
three barons, whose names we have 
forgotten, but who we were delighted 
to observe carried guns, not merely for 
ornament, and ourselves. 

The costume of a German jager ap- 
pears somewhat strange to those who 
are accustomed to the trim dress of 
the English sportsman ; and as he is 
an animal not often seen by our tour- 
ing countrymen, we may as well de- 
scribe him. At first sight it appears 
strange how he can even walk with 
any comfort ; as to shooting, that we 
confess, until we had an opportunity 
of personal observation, appeared to 
us quite out of the question. The 
coat, which is usually made of some 
very thick warm cloth, is long in the 


skirts—longer, at least, than any of 
the shooting jackets we are accustomed 
to behold ; thick cord or leather un- 
speakables; and huge jack boots, 
bigger than any guardsman’s, are the 
main articles of his dress. The hat is 
conical in the crown, and wide in the 
leaf, like a Spanish sombrero. It is 
made of green or white felt ; and, bes 
sides sundry decorations—such as the 
family crest, if the wearer happen to 
be a nobleman, or some little fanci- 
ful device, if he be of inferior rank— 
there are usually great bunches of 
feathers stuck in the front. Suspended 
from the shoulders by a broad leather 
strap hangs at one side, a huge game 
bag, made of leather or of twisted 
cord, and along the top of which is a 
device which we take this opportunity 
of recommending to such of our Cock- 
ney friends as are fond of sporting, 
and at the same time have no desire 
to conceal their success. It consists 
of a number of small loops, or running 
nooses, fastened in a row on the out- 
side of the bag, from which are sus- 
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pended the heads of any unfortunate 
birds which happen to fall victims to 
the sportman’s skill. From the other 
shoulder, slung by another broad lea- 
thern band, depends the gun ; and how 
it could ever be got off in time for 
firing was to usamarvel. Another 
leathern strap is fastened somewhere 
about the person, and at the end of it 
the setting dog—for he is rarely al- 
lowed to range the fields—meekly fol- 
lows his master, who, thus equipped 
at all points, with a long pipe in his 
mouth, and, should the weather happen 
to be at all cold, a huge bear-skin con- 
cern, something like the sporran of a 
Highlander, in front, for the purpose 
of thrusting both his hands into, the 
German sportsman goes forth to the 
slaughter ; and the mode in which he 
does so is pretty nearly as follows :— 
He walks across a field, to where the 
“trieb” or beat is appointed. He is 
posted with his back against a tree, 
and looks listlessly on, while the beat- 
ers advance with loud shouts, driv- 
ing whatever game is in the field be- 
fore them. A big lump ofa hare, 
something smaller than an Irish calf, 
comes cantering along, at first appa- 


rently unconscious of the least cause 


for alarm. At last it discovers this 
singular apparition, and stops short to 
have a look. The jager meanwhile 
cocks both barrels; and taking this 
opportunity to get a quiet aim, raises 
his gun, covers the hare as well as he 
can through the haze of tobacco smoke 
which surrounds him, he fires. The 
quarry seems surprised at the noise, 
looks round, and gallops right up to 
the sportsman, who then gets flurried 
as he sees it approaching ; he endea- 
vours to take a better aim with his 
second barrel, but the hare comes up 
so fast, he cannot; if he fires, he may 
possibly shoot off the extreme end of 
the tail—if he does not, it puts its best 
foot foremost, and bolts past at the 
top of its speed, leaving the sports- 
man much exasperated and inclined to 
swear. Such is a scene which we have 
often witnessed. It is by no means an 
exaggerated picture of the trieb, or 
“ jagd,” where the sportsmen are 
drawn up in a hollow square, around 
a large field, the game found in which 
is obliged to run the gauntlet through 
a formidable array of jagers ; and al- 
though occasionally a good shot is to 
be found among the German jagers, 
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as a class they are the worst ‘appoint. 
ed, the most clumsy, and the slowest 
sportsmen we have ever had an oppor- 
tunity of observing. 

For the information of our sporting 
friends, we may as well add, that 
hunting, properly so called—we mean 
following game with hounds and horns 
—is unknown in Germany; and the 
fields being constantly under crop of 
one kind or another, such a pastime 
would be impossible. There are, how- 
ever, several varieties of the “ jagd” 
which it is proper to mention. There 
is, first of all, the buschgang, or cover- 
beating, which, except in well-preserv- 
ed woods, with opens cut for the pur- 
pose of shooting, is a precarious and 
uncertain sort of amusement enough. 
It is usually the commencement of the 
German sportsman’s work, and is fol- 
lowed at sunrise. There is then the 
track, which takes place about noon, 
where the jagers are posted at one ex- 
tremity of the wood, while the open 
country around is beaten; and the 
pheasants and hares, at that period of 
the day, being generally out feeding, 
are shot as they make for the covers. 
There is then the “trieb” we have 
just mentioned, which is the method 
adopted when some baron gives a 
shooting party. All the people of any 
note in the neighbourhood ure invited ; 
and if thereare any good shots amongst 
them, the slaughter is sometimes con- 
siderable, as, from the great number 
of beaters, every head of game in the 
country is started; and if the disposi- 
tions of the party be very sanguinary, 
the place beaten is often inclosed with 
nets, so as to render it impossible for 
the unfortunate victims to escape. 

After a walk of about four miles, 
amid the most romantic scenery, 
through paths cut through the forest, 
we reached a more open country, and 
fell in with two or three keepers, who 
seemed on the look out for us. 

“‘ Any thing stirring ?”’ said the forst- 
meister. 

** Ja, ja, Mein Herr,” replied a tall 
swarthy fellow, who seemed the chief, 
and he pointed to two or three tracks 
on the ground, just on the verge of a 
deep thicket of pine we had approach- 
ed. 

«« What are they?” said we, aloud, 
for they appeared to us wondrously 
like the footmarks of an ox. 

“ Hist! hist!” grunted the forst- 
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meister, putting his finger on his lips. 
In dead silence we were placed in our 
several positions amid the thicket by 
the swarthy chasseur before mentioned. 
We were next to the markgraf, who 
had a splendid double-barrelled rifle, 
the stock of which was beautifully or- 
namented with carving. The forst- 
meister was on the other side, and each 
of us about thirty yards from the other, 
but in such a position that we could 
distinctly observe all that was going 
on. When the rest of the party had 
thus been planted, the keepers, making 
a detour, went off, and left us to our 
own devices for nearly an hour, which 
was spent uncomfortably enough, and 
during the slow course of which we 
often mourned the loss of our flask of 
whiskey. The markgraf, however, lit 
a pipe, and we followed his example by 
blowing a comfortable cloud. At last 
the faint winding of a horn was heard 
in the distance, and we saw the mark- 
graf unsling his rifle, which was fas- 
tened in the usual way by a strap be- 
hind, and deliberately cock it. Ano- 
ther long pause, and a crash, as if 
something was tearing down the trees, 
succeeded. The markgraf stepped 
forward a pace or two—the noise in- 
creased—a loud shout, echoed by twen- 
ty voices, followed, and forth from the 
forest, between the markgraf and our- 
selves, burst a most magnificent red 
deer, with enormous antlers. Never 
having seen such a monster, we were 
breathless with astonishment. As he 
paused for one brief moment, snuffing 
the air, he looked indeed the king of 
forests, and then dashed forward ; 
the markgraf, bending down on one 
knee, waited until the deer got about 
twenty yards past him, then crack 
went his first barrel, and we saw a 
splinter fly from one of the antlers. 
This alarmed the deer a little. With 
a mighty bound he sprang forward, 
and stretched away at the top of his 
speed. Now, thought we, he has him, 
as we saw the markgraf, still retaining 
his stooping position, with one elbow 
resting on his knee, follow him slowly 
and steadily with his rifle; steady was 
his aim, as the bright barrel gleamed 
in the morning sun. Our anxiety was 
intense. Another crack! Weshaded 
our eyes with our hands; the smoke 
cleared off, and, teufel! there was the 
deer stretching away up the moun- 
tain as if nothing had happened, and, 
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save the loss of the tip of his horn, evi- 
dently not a bit the worse. 

« Well,” we unconsciously ejacula- 
ted, “ the Grossherzog’s brother must 
be a d—d bad shot ; had we preserved 
our presence of mind, we could have 
hit him ourselves—he was as big as a 
bullock.” 

We all assembled together, and a 
council of war was held, in which it 
was deliberated what was to be done 
next; and we had an opportunity of 
ascertaining the interesting fact, that 
human nature is pretty much the same 
in all countries, and that humbug is 
not indigenous to the Emerald Isle. 

“ Gnidige Herr,” said the forst- 
meister solemnly, *‘ you have hit that 
stag hard.” 

‘* T ought to have killed him the first 
shot, but he was rather near me, and I 
was afraid of shooting the Herr Ir- 
lander,” replied the markgraf. 

« We are glad your highness did not 
make game of us,” said we, in German, 
unable to resist the opportunity of per- 
petrating a vile pun. 

** He will certainly die,” added the 
tall chasseur, consolingly, advancing 
an assertion, the truth of which was 
undeniable. 

“ Don’t you wish you may get him !” 
said we, in our vernacular. 

Was? Herr Irlinder,” said the 
markgraf, raising his eyebrows. 

“Ichhabe gesagt, Gnidige Herr, 
dass dieses nacht sie sollen ihn ha- 
ben,” said we, adroitly. 

‘* He was too far off when the last 
shot was fired,” obsequiously suggested 
a baron who stood near. 

** Quite,” replied the markgraf ; « I 
might as well have shot at the moon.” 

Having thus gently smoothed down 
his royal highness’s wounded feelings, 
we bent our steps to a mountain some 
distance off, in which, the chasseur in- 
formed us, a large herd of deer had 
been seen the night before. 

** IT wish to heaven, baron,” said we 
to the forst-meister, “ you would de- 
sire that very ugly-looking keeper of 
yours to turn his gun in some other di- 
rection ; wherever we go, we are sure 
to see the muzzle pointed right at us ; 
we have spoken twice to him, but he 
only grins, and looks more savage than 
before.” 

‘* That, Herr Irlander,” replied the 
forst-meister, laughing, “ is one of the 
finest fellows in Baden ; he is the best 
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keeper I have ; but I acknowledge you 
have some cause for feeling nervous, 
for he has committed two murders. 
He was one of the most desperate 
poachers in the state, and having a 
great objection to be taken, he occa- 
sionally shot a keeper who had teme- 
rity enough to attempt his capture. 
Having at length either quarrelled with 
his associates, or grown tired of his 
wandering life, he came to me, making 
overtures of a pacific nature, and pro- 
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mising amendment. He.has now been 
in my service for several years, and is 
the most resolute and determined, as 
well as the most faithful keeper I ever 
had. He has single-handed captured 
several poachers, nearly as desperate 
as he was once himself. He can occa- 
sionally also indulge in his homicidal 
propensities, as by our law a poacher 
may be shot, if taken in the fact, with 
as much impunity as a hare.” 


CHAPTER IIl.—THE FELDSBERG MOUNTAINS—THE DEATH OF THE RED DEER—THE FORST-MEIS- 
TER’S SONG—BLACK COCK SHOOTING—THE IRLANDER DRAINS THE SILVER GOBLET. 


Ir was about twelve o’clock as, after 
a stiff walk of some miles, we neared 
the summit of the Feldsberg moun- 
tain, which is one of the wildest and 
most precipitous in the world. 

The prospect was now magnificent 
in the extreme ; from the still solitude 
of interminable forests—from the land 
of the mountain and the floating cloud, 
we gazed down upon the world, which 
seemed to slumber at our feet, so si- 
lent and so still, that we could scarcely 
realize to ourselves the idea that it was 
filled with the bustling tide of life. A 
thin wreath of smoke, faint and feeble 
as the curl which rises from our havan- 
nah of a frosty morning, marked the 
locality of some sequestered village. In 
dim and hazy outline rose the tower- 
ing dome of populous city far away— 
the patches of cultivated ground in 
the valley beneath looked like the 
squares of a chess-board, as they 
gleamed in the golden light of harvest 
—forests of gnarled and knotted oak 
around us, toss their giant arms to the 
blast. Down in the romantic glen be- 
low, the Neckar, stretched out like 
a great silver serpent, twists his si- 
nuous length along. Above, the 
tall and stately Reisensiiule, whose gi- 
gantic granite has baffled the moulder- 
ing power of centuries, looms through 
the mist. Beneath us, lies the “ Felsen 
Meer,” or sea of rocks—a vast ava- 
lanche of granite, which, hurled forth by 
some convulsion of nature, has fallen 
in rocky avalanche down the moun- 
tain’s brow. The crumbling remains 
of ruined feudal castles here and there 
stand out from the wood’s green side 
—not one amongst them without some 
wild story of its own. Here, where 
we are standing, have the echoes of 


the wild huntsman’s horn been heard 
by some startled rustic, benighted in 
the mountains, who, spell-bound with 
terror, has seen the spectre knight, 
with his phantom train, sweep past 
upon their unearthly chase. But we 
could soliloquize for hours, for there 
is scarcely a spot which is not rife 
with the wild and legendary lore of 
Germany. Winding round the base of 
the mountain, we reached a wide ex- 
tent of table-land—a wild waste of 
purple heather, interspersed with thick- 
ets of the oak. We had seldom seen 
a place better adapted by nature for 
the haunts of the noble quarry we 
sought ; and our conjecture turned 
out to be well-founded, for we were 
informed by one of the chasseurs that 
this was the very place where a large 
herd of deer had been seen upon the 
previous evening. 

Our party was posted, as before, 
around a thicket, which was beaten in 
vain. Stretching off then to the left, 
we reached a wood which was sur- 
rounded ina similar manner; and we 
were placed in a sort of narrow moun- 
tain gorge, at the very top of a wooded 
glen, to the foot of which the beaters 
descended, andwere to advance upwards. 
Here we lost sight of the markgraf; 
but our friend, the forst-meister, in- 
formed us in a whisper that this time 
we had got into as good a position as 
any one else. Lying down, then, flat, 
behind a cairn, we cocked both bar- 
rels, and waited, rather despondingly, 
on the chances of the “trieb.” For 
about an hour all was silence, and 
once or twice we had almost fallen 
asleep. At last, a slight rustling 
sound ; and taking off our cap, we 
looked up. Gracious heaven! what a 
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sight met our eye! About eighty 
yards from our ambush, coming quiet- 
ly from the glen, pausing at intervals 
to snuff the air (and lucky it was 
for us we lay to leeward), was a mag- 
nificent red deer. 


“ It was a stag, a stag of ten, 
Bearing his branches sturdily.” 


In an instant our heart was in our 
mouth. We have, since that moment, 
experienced a variety of excitements 
stirring enough in their way—we have 
felt that awful silence, still as death, 
when rising in a crowded court, with 
the ermine and the inscrutable counte- 
nance of the judge above us—a stolid 
and impenetrable jury before, with 
some trembling wretch in the dock, 
whose fate and fortunes depended 
upon the words we were about to 
utter. We have watched, with a 
throbbing heart, the foreman return, 
with the paper in his hand which held 
the issue of his fate; we have heard 
the waxy-faced clerk of the crown 
utter, in tones the monotony of which 
was worst of all—*‘ Gentlemen, are 
you agreed ?”— ‘answer to your 
names”—what say you ?—is the prison- 
er guilty or not guilty ?”—* not guil- 
ty—and so say you all?” and with the 
verdict of acquittal, we have heard, 
unmoved, comparatively, the cheer 
which seemed to rend the heavens 
from the crowd without. By the 

en-covered tables of Baden, we 
lore stood the hazard of the die, 
among a crowd as reckless as our- 
selves; and having, with a quiet eye, 
seen ourselves cleaned out, we have 
carelessly tossed our last “louis d’or” on 
the red, and with calmness watched 
the result—* Messieurs, faites votre 
jeu,” the cross twirls, the ball spins— 
calm and unmoved we hear from the 
inscrutable croupier—* le rouge gag- 
ne,” as he pushes over to us a handful 
of gold. We have sought most kinds 
of excitement, and, with the exception 
of a run with the “ Blazers,” have 
stood the test of them all; but we do 
not recollect ever having been so pro- 
foundly stirred—ever having expe- 
rienced the almost agonizing sensations 
of that moment. Our heart leaped— 
our brain was in a whirl—the very 
light left our eyes—every pulse throb- 
bed with such wild excitement, that it 
was a mercy the rifle did not go off by 
accident. Still, however, as death we 
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continued to lie, holding our breath 
hard, while on came the stately crea- 
ture. Aware that the reputation of 
our country was at stake, by a despe- 
rate effort we recovered ourselves, 
and leaning the rifle on a rock which 
projected from one side of the cairn, 
we slowly brought the sight to bear 
upon the stag. Now came the anxious 
moment. He was standing perfectly 
motionless, with a curl of proud dis- 
dain on his nostrils as we slowly co- 
vered him just behind the right shoul- 
der. Alarmed by some slight noise, 
he moved on. He was within fifty 
yards of us. “ Now or never!” we 
thought. Our finger touched the 
trigger ; it seemed stiff—we pulled ; 
«donner and blitzen !” it stirred not; 
we had forgotten, it appeared, to cock 
our right barrel; to do so now was 
impossible ; the click would have sent 
off the stag like the wind. We looked 
in despair at the left barrel ; the ham- 
mer of it was certainly drawn further 
back. Not an instant was to be lost. 
We touched the trigger; a flash, a 
crack, a thud!—that sound which is 
always heard when a deer is smitten ; 
and down went the stately animal, 
with an ounce of lead in his heart. 
With a mad hurra that woke all the 
echoes, we leaped from our ambush, 
and there, with his life blood crimson 
upon the green sward, lay the magni- 
ficent deer— 


“ O’er him we bent our falcon eye, 
And grimly smiled to see him die,” 


There with one of his spreading ant- 
lers fastened, by the force of the fall, 
into the earth, lay the “ King of the 
Wilderness,” pitching in the convul- 
sions of death, and his bright eye, as 
we thought, turned a melancholy look 
of reproach upon us, as the film of 
death closed over it. Aye, never more, 
free as air, shall you roam through 
the boundless solitudes of your forest 
home—never more at eve shall you 
drink of the clear fountain, trembling 
in the moonlight—never more shall 
you dash in silvery spray the dew- 
drops from the heather ; your eye has 
lost the flash of freedom—your foot its 
mountain fleetness. Touched by com- 
punctious visitings such as these, we 
gazed on the noble creature, until, at 
length, we consoled ourselves with the 
thought, that had he escaped our rifle, 
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he would have been killed by some. 
body else. 

We were roused from our reverie 
by the return of our companions— 

* Ha!” said the markgraf, as he 
came puffing up the steep ascent— 
“ein hirsch! Herr Irlander, sic haben 
recht gut geschossen.” 

We bowed our acknowledgments for 
the royal compliment, and then looked 
on with some curiosity, while the jagers 
proceeded to do their part of the work. 
They first took out that part of the 
skull from whence the antlers spring, 
and they afterwards carried on a 
variety of surgical operations, with 
which it is not necessary to trouble 
our readers. 

We were congratulated upon all 
sides, at this display of our skill, and 
somewhat flushed with the triumph of 
our success, we partook of the delicious 
banquet which was spread upon the 
mountain’s breezy side, with an appe- 
tite and a zest which it is impossible 
for any one who has not shot a hirsch 
in the Odenwald, and that too in the 
company of a prince, at all either to 
understand or to appreciate. 

Our somewhat desultory course of 
reading served us in good stead upon 
this occasion ; for we recollected per- 
feetly having somewhere seen, that if 
a deer is not hit in some vital place, 
he invariably carries off the ball, and 
escapes. It is therefore absolutely 
necessary, either to aim at the head or 
the heart; and there is an authentic 
instance upon record, of one who al- 
though having been thus struck, sur- 
vived for many years afterwards. It 
is copied from the “ Edinburgh Me- 
dical Journal,” and is as follows :— 


‘A buck that was in remarkably 
healthy condition, was killed in Brad- 
bury Park, in August, 1815, and on 
opening him, itjwas discovered, that at 
some distant time he had been shot in 


the heart; a ball being found fn a cyst, 
in the substance of that viseus, about 
two inches from the apex. Thesurface 
of the cyst had a whitish appearance. 
The ball weighs two hundred and 
ninety-two grains, and was quite flat, 
Mr. Richardson, the park-keeper, who 
opened the animal, is of opinion, the 
ball had struck some hard substance, 
before entering the body of the deer.” 


After an interval of some hours’ 
rest, we stretched away to the hills 
which lay between us and the castle, 
and at the next “trieb,” the markgraf 
killed another deer, but his antlers 
were not half the size of those of our 
stag of ten; and the forst-meister 
shot a couple of roebuck. We, how- 
ever, thought it prudent, having fully 
established our reputation, not to 
hazard it by another chance, and 
under the guidance of one of the 
chasseurs, went off to a thicket, at a 
considerable distance, where we en- 
joyed an hour or two’s splendid sport, 
shooting blackcock, and we had all 
the fun to ourselves. Walking quietly 
down the “ opens” cut for the purpose 
through the copse—the keeper beat 
the bushes—and truly we never saw 
a greater abundance or variety of 
game ; hares came out in troops, and 
we occasionally knocked one over, the 
black game, however, chiefly occupied 
our attention ; but whirr! kicked up at 
our very foot, rose from a stunted 
pine tree, a bird as big as a turkey- 
cock. As we brought our double- 
barrel to that level which seldom errs, 
our elbow was touched by the keeper, 

* Nicht,” said he ; but the warning 
came too late; for, pierced and shat- 
tered by twenty pellets, with a shower 
of feathers floating away upon the 
sunny air, down dropped the goodly bird 
like lead upon the earth; and we for 
the first time beheld an auerhahn, or 


cock of the wood ;* a bird peculiar to 


* « Auer-hahn, literally silly cock, is a German epithet of reproach bestowed upon 
the lover who is fool enough to devote all his faculties to the fair object of his af- 
fections ; and the appellation has been bestowed upon the caper-calzie, or wood- 
grouse, in consequence of a similar weakness upon his part. “ These birds can sel« 
dom be surprised by the sportsman, except in the season of love, when it sees 
nothing and hears nothing. The wood-grouse is about the size of a turkey, and 
has four feet of alar extent. Its plumage is ofa fine glossy black, of a greenish 
hue about the breast, and with white feathers on either side of the tail. It inhabits 
lofty mountains and pine forests, or plantations of juniper, on the berries of which 
it feeds. It is most abundant in Russia, Norway, and Sweden, and is also to be 
found in Westphalia, the Pyrenees, and the Mountains of Savoy. The breed was 
once in existence in the forests north of Loch Ness, in Scotland, and also in 
Ireland.” —Buffon, vol. xi. 
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the forests of the north, and which is 
specially preserved, as the chasseur in- 
formed us, for the amusement of royal 
sportsmen. 

We could not for the life of us resist 
the shot; nor, reader, if you are a 
sportsman, we venture to assert, could 

ou. 
. On we went in our career of de- 
struction, elated by the confidence 
which success inspires—black-cock and 
partridge dropped right and left be- 
fore us. And well, John Rigby, upon 
that glorious day, did thy fine brown 
barrels sustain their ancient fame—we 
only wish you had been there to see— 
never did they glance from our shoul- 
der; never was heard that click, to 
sportsman’s ear the sweetest music, 
but death, unerring and instantaneous, 
followed. By the time we had rejoined 
our party, the keeper had such a load 
of game as he never had carried before. 

As we passed on our homeward 
way, up in the very centre of a stately 
oak we espied a curious looking sort of 
little habitation, constructed of wood, 
and capable of holding a good-sized 
German with a little compression ; 
there was a ladder attached to it from 
the ground. 

«¢ What’s that ?” we inquired of the 
forst-meister. 

« That,” said he, “is a place where 
we lie in wait for the stag, when he 
comes at evening to drink at the little 
lake immediately beside it; that is a 
sure card if you have no objection to 
remain out all night.” 

The shades of evening were now ra- 
pidly beginning to fall over the sylvan 
landscape, and at length it grew so 
dark that we had some difficulty in fol- 
lowing each other down the precipi- 
tous mountain path, which conducted 
us through the forest towards home, 
and in the course of our descent one 
of the party got a very ugly fall. 

* The moon will be up in about 
another hour,” said the forst-meister, 
«and I think it would not be a bad plan 
for us to stop at the next resting-place 
we come to, otherwise some of us will 
certainly break our necks.” 

«I have no objection in the world,” 
replied the markgraf; “ but I am un- 
commonly hungry.” 

* Your highness will find supper 
ready to be served the very instant we 
reach the castle: and I fear if we go 
on down this path in the dark, there 
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will not be quite so large a party to 
eat it.” 

This suggestion had the desired ef- 
fect, and the whole party came to an 
anchor in a quiet little nook, with rus- 
tic seats, immediately below where we 
stood. 

Most of us being thoroughly tired, 
the rest was very refreshing, and for 
some time nothing was heard save the 
occasional tinkle of a flint, or the puff 
of a match, as now and then a chas- 
seur or baron occupied himself in light- 
ing his pipe, and we sawilittle save the 
faint outline of each other’s swarthy 
faces, as they were lit up by the hazy 
light which flickered about the bowl. 

“Baron,” said the markgraf, “ ad- 
dressing the forst-meister, ‘can you 
hit off nothing, ‘pour passer le temps,’ 
until this lingering moon chooses to 
rise ?” 

“ There is a story, gniidige Herr,” 
connected with the very spot upon 
which we are now sitting.” 

“Is it that of the enchanted stag?” 

“ The same, your highness. I fear 
I have told it you before.” 

“ Twenty times, at least,” replied 
the markgraf, somewhat rudely ; “ but 
you can give us a song; you have 
some capital hunting songs.” 

“If your highness commands it, I 
will do my best,” replied the forst- 
meister ; “ but my voice is somewhat 
hoarse with shouting.” 


THE FORST-MEISTER’S SONG. 


‘* Long life to all that is green on earth, 
I love, how I love that hue, 

The green! for the forests wear it 
And the joyous hunters, too. 


‘* How merry it is on the mountain steep. 
While the stormy clouds ride past, 
To hark to the stag-hound’s music deep, 
And the thrill of the bugle’s blast. 


‘*To the monarch I leave his golden 
crown, 
And his regal robe of pride ; 
The throne for me is the old oak tree!” 
My home is the wild wood’s side, 


‘* His purple robe in his kingly hall 
May gleam with a royal sheen, 
For me to wear, ’twere not so fair 
As mine own gay forest green. 


** Then when the breath of morn has 
played, 
And its freshened breeze blows free, 
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Oh come, sweet love, through the wood’s 
green shade, 
To a hunter’s home with me. 


* And I'll rear for thee, sweet, a summer 
bower, 
Where the blushing roses spring ; 
Around that bower shall each wild flower 
Its dew-gemmed fragrance fling. 


‘Deep, deep beneath us ‘ the tide of life,’ 
Far off in yon village grey, 

As in converse sweet I lie at thy feet, 

, Shall roll on its ceaseless way. 


‘‘ Thus roaming on through this world 
with thee, 
Where the old oak forests wave, 
In the wild wood’s shade shall our home 
be made— 
On its sunny slopes—our grave !” 


As the rich mellow tones of the 
jolly old forst-meister’s voice died 
away upon the evening air, up rose 
from the feathery edge of the forest, 
the yellow harvest moon, and rising 
from our resting place, we proceeded 
on our way. ‘ Now,” said the mark- 
graf in a low voice, “I suppose this 
is our last chance ;” as having reached 
the mountain’s foot we came to a 
large open meadow, surmounted on 
every side by wood, and full of little 
springs which sparkled like silver in 
the moonlight. 

“Yes, gnidige Herr,” replied the 
forst-meister, “it was here you shot 
the largest stag that was ever killed 
in these forests.” 

Separating from each other, our 
party took up their posts in silence, 
scattered at intervals through the out- 
skirts of the wood. 

The forst-meister taking us by 
the elbow, glided silently behind an 
old oak. Now,” said he, “ Herr 
Irlander, try your luck once more,” 
and having left us he disappeared in 
the darkness. 

A long low whistle was heard 
through the forest, and after a short 
interval, from the side of the moun- 
tain we had just descended, floated 
the wild and musical belling of a stag. 
It had scarcely ceased, when from a 
bush a short distance behind us, issued 
a similar sound, somewhat hoarser, 
however, in its tones, but wild and 
unearthly enough to startle us exceed- 
ingly. We took a long and steady 
look, but seeing nothing, the thought 
instantly occurred to us that to fire 
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‘slap’ into the bush would be the very 
best thing that we could do. 

This, however, required some de- 
liberation—if we fired and missed, we 
would draw down upon us the exe- 
crations of the whole party, for the 
noise would infallibly frighten away 
any deer that was coming in our di- 
rection. We made up our mind, 
therefore, to approach a little nearer, 
and take our chance of a shot, when 
the stag which we had no doubt 
whatever lay there, should rise; and 
well for us it was, we had sense enough 
to come to this conclusion; advancing 
slowly and silently towards the tree, 
with our rifle at full cock, when we 
came within a few paces, we took up 
a small stone and flung it right among 
the branches. 

“ Teufel!” muttered a_ hoarse 
voice ; “ was ist das ?” anda tall form 
reared itself darkly from among the 
branches. 

Reader, conceive, if you can, our 
horror, when we found it was the 
forst-meister himself. 

“‘Forst-meister,” said we, “you 
never were nearer being shot in your 
life—we took you for a stag.” 

“The devil you did,” growled the 
forst-meister. ‘Go back again, and 
don’t fire at a sound; if you do, you 
may shoot the markgraf himself, just 
as likely as one of his deer, and then 
you'll lose your head.” 

Wereturnedin some confusion to our 
hiding place, pondering with consider- 
able apprehension upon how awfully 
near we were committing a murder, 
and musing upon what would have been 
the consequences thereof. 

Hardly had we regained our posi- 
tion, when the voice of the stag again 
rang from the mountain, and this time 
it was much nearer, he was evidently 
coming towards us. After a few 
minutes again it was answered from 
behind, and from the opposite side 
of the meadow a similar sound was 
heard, and so perfect was the imita- 
tion, that it was almost impossible to 
distinguish the human voice from that 
of the deer. 

We heard nothing more until from 
the wood that skirted the further 
extremity of the meadow, again rang 
forth the voice of the stag, who was 
evidently close at hand. 

Now comes the tugof war! thought 
we; a low feeble moaning wail, like 
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the voice of a wounded doe, floated 
from the bush behind us. 

Forth into the moonshine, which 
lay in a flood of silvery light up- 
on the meadow, glided a splendid 
stag, so silently and so stealthily 
that we could have imagined him a 
spectre. He stood for a few mo- 
ments gazing around; another low 
‘bell’ and out from the gloom of 
the thicket one by one emerged the 
whole herd of deer. The moment 
was too spirit-stirring to allow us to 
pause to count them, but there could 
not have been less than twenty. Si- 
lently they glided like phantoms 
through the centre of the meadow— 
so silently, that we could scarcely 
hear their feet fall on the grass. 

** B’yr Lady! a goodly herd; some 
of them at all events will never leave 
that sward alive!” 

And as we slowly brought up our 
rifle to the level, not a nerve ora fibre 
shook, our hand was as steady and our 
nerves as cool as if we were shooting 
snipes on the Bog of Allen. Slowly 
and steadily we covered the monarch 
of the waste just below the root of his 
antlers.. We saw his head so distinctly 
in the clear moonlight, that we could 
almost distinguish the sparkle of his 
eye. On he came; he was not thirty 
yards from where we stood; in ano- 
ther minute “ the blue pill’’ will be 
in his brain, when, just as our fore- 
finger touched the trigger, crack went 
a rifle about twenty paces to our left, 
down went the leader of the troop 
upon his knees. From our very lips 
was the goblet snatched ; 


** Whose carbine rang, 
Whose bullet through the night air sang.” 


but by what hand was it more fitting 
that the royal animal should meet his 
fate ?—for the “king of the wilderness” 
had fallen by the rifle of the prince. 
Off flew the startled herd in every 
direction ; and crack !—flash !—crack 
from every side rang the rifles of the 
sportsmen; “ anon acareless herd, full 
of the pasture, jumped along by us”— 
hurrah! he has it!—he’s down!—no 
mistake this time !—Herr Bauerfiend’s 
“kugel” is in his vitals. A flash 
from the bush behind us—crack, crack! 
—and another rolled on the ground, 
floored by the double-barrel of the 
steady old forst-meister. Such blaz- 
ing we had never seen before, But 
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the result was not so fatal as we had 
expected, for upon mustering to count 
the slain, only four deer, including the 
stag, lay upon the ground. 

By the time we had reached the 
courtyard of the castle, we found that, 
by some mysterious process, the game 
had arrived before us; and it was 
truly a goodly sight to behold the 
spoils of that day’s chase : two splendid 
stags, four deer, twelve brace of black 
game, two roebuck, partridge innu- 
merable, and twenty-four hares—the 
* capercalzie” had judiciously been 
suppressed—were the produce of our 
day’s work, 

The evening banquet, which we en- 
joyed with that keen relish which 
sportsmen alone can know, being over, 
and the markgraf having retired— 

* Now,” said the forst-meister, 
‘* Bring das grosses glass.” 

And a servant placed alarge goblet, 
big enough to eontain three bottles of 
wine, upon the table. While we ad- 
mired its beauty, for it was of amber 
glass, ornamented with crimson and 
gold painting, we were lost in asto- 
nishment at its capacious size. 

“Herr Irlander,” said the forst- 
meister, it is the custom of this eas- 
tle for every one who, for the first 
time, has shot a stag in these forests to 
drain that cup.” 

“ Gott bewahr !” said we, piously ; 
“es ist unméglich.” 

* Nonsense,” replied the forst- 
meister ; “der Herr James von Hei- 
delberg, who is also an Irlander, in- 
sisted upon his right, because he shot 
at a stag, although he missed him, 
and drained it at a draught. But,” 
added he, “I suppose we must let 
you off with the small one;” and a 
goblet of chased silver, of curious 
workmanship, was brought from the 
sideboard. 

“How much does this hold?” we 
inquired. 

“Nur ein flaschen,” replied the 
forst-meister. What wine would you 
like?” 

‘** Burgundy,” we replied, in despe- 
ration. 

The cup was filled, and for the cre- 
dit of Old Ireland, we raised it to our 
lips—and set it down empty. 

The effect was not instantaneous, 
for we have some hazy sort of recol- 
lection of making an attempt to sing, 
which was not successful; but of the 
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events of that evening we remember 
nothing more distinctly ; we have not 
the smallest recollection how we got 
to bed; but of this there is no doubt, 
that upon the following morning we 
found ourselves there, with our boots 
on, and with a splitting headache into 
the bargain. 

That day there was no “ jagd,” 
and on the following one we took our 
departure by the steamer, having re- 
ceived the most cordial invitation to 
repeat our visit. We had evidently 
won the forst-meister’s heart by our 
shooting. 

‘ Herr Irlander,” said he, as he 
bade us adieu, *¢ you have a hard head 
and a steady hand; come back soon, 
and you shall shoot another ‘ hirsch.’”’ 

With a graceful farewell, the blue- 
eyed friulein presented us with a rose— 

“ Don't forget,” she said, “to tell 
them in Ireland that you shot a 
hirsch.” 

The sun shone gloriously, the river 
sparkled, the forest wore its darkest 
green, as we stepped on the deck of 
the little steamer. No scene ever 
looked more beautiful, and we parted 
from our hospitable friends with ex- 
treme regret. 


As we passed beneath the castle 
from an open window in the old grey 
tower a white handkerchief fluttered 
in the breeze, and a fair hand waved 
an adieu; a sudden turn in the river, 
and the whole was out of sight. Well, 
thought we, after all it would be more 
agreeable living in that old castle than 
trudging about the Hall of the Four 
Courts. We wonder would the forst- 
meister take us for a son-in-law. 

Reader! it is possible in your many 
journeyings over land and sea, some 
chance may lead your wandering 
steps to that romantic glade, where, 
beetling high above the silver Neck- 
ar, frowns from the hoar oak forest 
the royal Schloss of Swingenberg, 
pause and visit it, and we pledge our- 
selves that your time shall not have 
been spent in vain ; for unequalled are 
the rare beauties of that sylvan scene. 
You will find the old forst-meister right 
“freundlich.” The snow fall of time 
may have made his hair a little whiter, 
and age may have bent the firmness of 
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his tread since we saw him last, but he 
had twenty good years in him then ; 
and we cannot bear to realize to our- 
selves the idea that we shall not have 
another shake of his hand yet. Tell him 
the Irlander, who shot the “ hirsch” in 
the glen below the Riesensiule, and 
drained the silver goblet afterwards, 
sent you, and, we stake our existence, 
you will be welcome ; if he is not glad 
to see you, it is possible the blue-eyed 
friulein may. At all events, you will 
be glad to have it to say you have seen 
her. Go over the old castle, for it is 
one of the sights of Germany ; visit 
the markgraf’s chamber ; see the horns 
of theelk, and the various trophies of the 
chase, which adorn its walls ; but while 
your attention is attracted by the quaint 
old tapestry, and the gorgeous hangings 
of velvet and satin—while you marvel 
at the rich oak carving, and are lost 
in wonder at the ponderous swords, 
and guns, and bows, once borne by 
knights and princes, and which no 
men in these degenerate days could 
wield—while gazing curiously upon the 
old suits of chain mail, and the bright 
steel armour inlaid with gold—forget 
not, we pray you, as you go through 
the noble feudal hall, to pause oppo- 
site that old stone lion, who, “ though 
fashioned by long-forgotten hands,” 
stands there in his stern and hoary 
grandeur still; and above him, over 
against the wall, you will see a goadly 
pair of antlers once worn by a stag of 
ten; and on the black escutcheon which 
hangs beneath, if you can read what 
is there inscribed, you will see that it 
records the story of his death, and of 
our fame—“ Am Donnerstag dem] 4tem 
Octobre wurde dieser Hirsch gesch- 
ossen, in dem Odenwald von Herr 
——, advocat von Irland, hoch wohl- 
geborn und hochgelehrt ;”—and then, 
perchance, if you are a solitary wan- 
derer in that distant country, you will 
remember how your spirit was stirred 
within you—how the bright eyes which 
we doubt not are beaming around you 
now, grew brighter, as upon some quiet 
evening in “ the leafy month of June,” 
when the toils of the busy day were 
over, you read from the pages of our 
glorious Maga to the delighted house- 
hold—this our history. 


* “ Upon the 14th of October, 1840, this stag was shot in the Odenwald, by 
Herr ——, a most learned adyocate from Ireland,” 
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RUSSIA UNDER THE AUTOCRAT.* 


Desrortism is a formidable thing ;— 
whether the despotism of an autocrat, 
or the despotism of a mob. It would 
be no easy matter to determine 
which of the two should be more 
carefully eschewed by the lovers of 
constitutional liberty. 

The one may be modified consider- 
ably, whether for good or for evil, by 
the personal character of the occupant 
of the throne. The tyranny of a 
Justinian, or a Marcus Aurelius, may 
—— of a paternal character, and 

only felt in their administration of 
affairs, by the wisdom and the benefi- 
cence by which they are distinguished. 
Even in the case of a Tiberius, pru- 
dence and policy may do much to 
moderate or mitigate the excesses of a 
disposition naturally cold and cruel ;— 
nor is it to be supposed that any human 
being can be so utterly depraved and 
abandoned, as not to be guided, in 
some instances, by the dictates of con- 
science. In the other case, that of 
mob tyranny, the evil arises from the 
possession of supreme power without 
the consciousness of responsibility. If 
this power be wisely and temperately 
exercised, it may be attended by very 
beneficial results ; while, on the other 
hand, the most deplorable conse- 
quences may follow, when the pos- 
sessors of it are under the influence of 

rejudice, or actuated by folly or 
infatuation. Then there is no restraint 
of conscience. The predominant is an 
absorbing influence by which all others 
are swallowed up; and the acts of 
miscreancy which are perpetrated by 
excited multitudes, are shared amongst 
such a number, that, although each 
will appropriate the credit of them as 
long as they are popular, all will, 
individually, disclaim the imputation 
of them, as soon as they become 
odious. 

A tyrant, in the sense in which 
Nero or Caligula earned for them- 
selves that appellation, is a monster 
not at the present day to be appre- 
hended in the civilized world. He 





may exist in the deserts of Africa, 
where the type of the ruler is the 
beast of blood; or in Bokhara, which 
is but emerging slowly into the twi- 
light of civilization. Even in Con- 
stantinople, where the epithet ‘ man- 
slayer,” is one of the distinctive ap- 
pellations of the Sultan, the tyran- 
nical propensity, whenit exists, is co- 
erced by a force of public opinion, 
which could not, without danger to 
the sovereign who gave a loose to 
it, be wantonly or flagitiously disre- 
garded. The despot who sports with 
human life, but exposes his own to the 
more imminent hazard; and prudence 
alone is necessary to inspire him with 
the wholesome caution, which would 
lead him to act with forbearance to- 
wards others, if he would consult 
wisely for himself. 

Nor is this prudential restraint the 
only check to capricious tyranny. 
There is a gradual progress towards 
the reduction of absolute, and the de- 
velopment of popular powers. In 
every country blessed with the light 
of knowledge, and where arts and 
manufactures are gradually drawing 
out the industrial resources of the 
people, despotic thus becomes trans- 
muted into constitutional government, 
—and happy is the country which, in 
this state of transition, does not over- 
pass the limits which should be observed 
by a wise and provident regard for the 
permament, as well as the progressive 
well-being of the people. 

On the other hand, when the 
tyranny is that of the licentious mul- 
titude, a contrary tendency is appa- 
rent; and men will frequently be 
prompted to fly to the single despot, 
as the only available refuge from the 
despotism of the many-headed mon- 
ster, whose enormities are so much 
more alarming. 

Thus, in Roman history, the op- 
pression of the kings led to the free- 
dom of the commonwealth; which 
again, degenerating into faction and 
anarchy, by a natural and necessary 


* Russia under the Autocrat, Nicholas the First. By Ivan Golovine, a Russian 
Subject. In Two Volumes. London: Henry Colburn. 1846. 
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reaction, led to the tyranny of the 
Decemvirs, and the despotism of the 
Caesars. 

But it is especially worthy of note, 
that the excesses of regal tyranny 
partake of a chronic, those of the 
democratic, of an acute character, or 
type. The former is the fixed disease, 
of which the latter may be said to be 
the premonitory symptoms. And while 
ages are often necessary to reduce 
despotism to wisely balanced consti- 
tutional government, years ordinarily 
suffice to give, to the shifting charac- 
teristics of popular tyranny, some 
fixity, either under an autocrat, whom 
all must obey, or more rarely, under 
some happily constituted popular re- 
gimen which may better provide for 
public liberty. 

Looking to America, on the one 
side, and Russia on the other, the con- 
templative observer of human affairs 
may much more clearly discern the 
deranging and disorganizing influence 
of the democratic spirit, in the for- 
mer, leading to a disintegration of 
the states, and preparing the way for 
their subjection to a single ruler, than 
in the latter, any tendencies to consti- 
tutional rule, which would afford any 
hopeful prospects of national improve- 
ments. 

In Russia, the whole cast and cha- 
racter of society must be altered, be- 
fore the people could become fitted for 
the beneficial enjoyment of constitu- 
tional liberty. The iron despotism 
which has so long prevailed, has 
crushed both their bodies and their 
souls. The Emperor rules supreme 
over his extended realms, as barren 
almost of intelligence as of vegetation ; 
and the serf must change his charac- 
ter, and the rights of humanity be vin- 
dicated, before even a basis can be laid 
for civil or social regeneration. Tyrant 
after tyrant may be removed by vio- 
lence, but their places will only be 
supplied by others, by whom the same 
stern despotism will be maintained, 
exasperated, in all probability, and 
rendered more suspicious, by a jea- 
lousy of popular encroachment. We 
do not affirm that there is not going 
on, all this time, asilent process, under 
which this despotism must gradually 
crumble. In proportion as intelli- 
gence prevails, and as commercial and 
manufacturing activities are developed, 
institutions and conventionalities will 
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take their origin, by which some coun- 
ter-check will be provided against the 
supreme will of a single ruler; and the 
process is obvious by which absolutism, 
like an iceberg, may be melted down 
into constitutional government. This 
may be either aided or retarded by ex- 
ternal events which would encourage 
a liberal policy, or by premature and 
abortive efforts for independence, which 
could only result in the destruction of 
their authors. But it may be safely 
affirmed, that in the long run it must 
prevail, and that nothing which does 
not arrest the progress of the human 
mind, can stay the advance of consti- 
tutional freedom. 

In America, the people constitute 
the sovereign, and the rule to which 
they are subject is the popular will. 
Nor is this tyranny less stern or less 
exacting because thus diffused and di- 
luted. In the slave states, more than 
three-fourths of the population are 
regarded as chattel property; not as 
men, but as things; and any attempt 
to enlighten the minds of the Negroes, 
or to awaken in them any aspirations 
for advancement in the social scale, 
would be resented by the slave holders 
as an atrocity by which the rights 
of property were invaded; and sum- 
mary vengeance would be visited upon 
the philanthropist, who was even sus- 
pected of being so regardless of re- 
publican rights as to contemplate in 
thought their emancipation. Between 
these and the anti-slavery states, the 
union must be precarious ; while in the 
slave population, they are feeding in 
their own bosom, a volcano, which, 
sooner or later must burst forth for 
their destruction. 

Nor are the rights of nations held 
more sacred than the principles which 
would guarantee to their fellow-man, 
of whatever colour, an equality of 
civil or social advantages. Witness the 
annexation of Texas, and the cool as- 
sumption of an exclusive right to the 
whole of the Oregon territory (in 
manifest contempt of the repeatedly 
admitted claim of Great Britain to a 
portion of that country), by which 
they would seem wantonly to provoke 
an appeal to the sword. Here we 
have the imperious popular will over- 
ruling the suggestions of reason and 
prudence, and clearly indicating such 
an utter disregard of the rights and 
interests of other states, as no single 
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spot dare venture upon, without 
periling his sceptre in a general war. 
We venture to say, that if Russia or 
Austria dared thus to appropriate any 
of the rightful possessions of the Bri- 
tish crown, an instantaneous declara- 
tion of hostilities would be the conse- 
quence on our part, which would be 
prosecuted with so much vigour, that 
the foul wrong and the fouler con- 
tumely must be speedily avenged. 
But the autocrat of all the Russias 
is a modest and a moderate personage, 
compared to the President of the mo- 
del Republic, who overtops him, as 
the giant does the dwarf, in the mag- 
nitude and the extravagance of his 
insolent pretensions. Only let us sup- 
pose Nicholas claiming the territory 
from latitude 53 to 49, as President 
Polk does from 49 to 53, and we will 
havea case in point. Imagine that by 
his ambassador, he informs Great Bri- 
tain, that he asserts his undoubted 
right to that portion of the American 
continent—a right which he will not 
consent to submit to any arbitration, 
and how long should we remain at peace 
with him? Notanhour. His imperial 
character, the absolute power centered 
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in his single person, would give an 
immense significancy to his usurpation, 
which would enkindle a general indig- 
nation ; while the republican plainness 
of the American President, and the 
delegated nature of the authority 
which he exercises, blinds the lovers of 
constitutional liberty to the astounding 
audacity of his pretensions. It is, how- 
ever, quite impossible that this, or any 
similar acts of aggression, against the 
rights of unoffending nations, should 
be endured by any who possess the 
power and the spirit to resist them. 
And we allude to the subject only for 
the purpose of showing, how the des- 
potism of democracy sometimes ex- 
ceeds the despotism of a single ruler ; 
and that what the latter would never 
contemplate, being restrained, if not 
by a sense of justice or of shame, at 
least by a prudent regard for his own 
interest, the former would rush upon, 
from a blind impulse of national va- 
nity or national cupidity, which will 
see nothing but confirmations of its 
claims, in the very statements and 
reasonings by which they may be most 
effectually disproved.* 

The book which has suggested these 


* That there are those amongst the Americans themselves who already begin se- 
riously to contemplate the breaking up of the republic, and the absorption of the 
several states into one vast monarchy, the following extract, from ‘‘ The Life and 
Times of Henry Clay,” will make manifest, a work of which our readers will find a 
notice in our March number. The writer is alluding to the arbitrary veto pro- 
nounced by General Jackson against measures which had received the sanction of 
the other branches of the legislature :— 

“It will be said, with triumph, by British monarchists, that the British sove- 
reign cannot, and dare not, veto the democratic branches of the government.” . . . 
** As has been seen in this work, General Jackson, in 1833, seized the purse of the 
nation, and took it into his own keeping.” ‘ *That such a transaction 
should be tolerated in a professedly democratic state, is a just subject of concern 
among all the friends of true democracy.” ° 

* The impunity with which the regal power in this and other forms has been ex- 
erted in the United States, will astonish mankind, inasmuch as it is generally sup- 
posed, and with truth, that the government of the United States was set up for the 
very purpose of escaping from it. It will also be said that a monarchy, regulated 
by the constitution, is better than a mere nominal republic, the head of which tran- 
scends the constitution at his will, and thus, in fact, becomes an absolute monarch. 
It will be adduced as evidence that monarchies are necessary, and that the doctrine 
of republics is an on pene rent theory. Absolutism is the dread of mankind in 
every settled state of society, and if it cannot be avoided in a republic, men will fly 
toamonarchy. They cannot always be deceived by aname. Freedom and reform 
are the two great objects of the masses; and when they discover that both are 
wanting where both were promised, they will begin to look and strive to better their 
condition.” : ; : , ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° 

‘* That the people of the United States will be disappointed when they come to re- 
flect upon the operation of their government, in the recent stages of its history, is 
extremely probable, if not certain. They have hitherto supposed they were living 
under a democracy ; but the simple and naked facts, that the policy and leading 
measures of the country, for the best part of an age, have been controlled by the 
will of one man, for the time being, and that the democratic power of the constitu- 
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reflections is the work of a Russian 
subject, and designed to set forth the 
grinding tyranny of the czar. It is 
entitled, “‘ Russia under the Autocrat, 
Nicholas the First.” Its author, Ivan 
Golovine, had been residing in Paris 
for the benefit of his health, when he 
suddenly and most unexpectedly re- 
ceived asummons of recall. This was 
upon the 11th of March, 1843. The 
letter commanding his return was to 
the following effect :— 


‘Your ExceLLency—It is the plea- 
sure of his Majesty the Emperor, that, 
on the receipt of these presents, you 
forthwith send for Prince Peter Dolgo- 
rucky, and Mr. Ivan Golowyn, and ad- 
monish them instantly to quit Paris, 
and repair to St. Petersburg. 

* You are not to accept of any ex- 
cuse whatever, neither sickness, nor 
other pretext ; and you will inform them 
that, in case of disobedience, they will 
be proceeded against as rebels to the 
imperial will, with all the rigour of the 
laws. 

‘* (Signed) NEssELRODE.” 


Mr. Golovine was not conscious of 
any offence which could justly provoke 
the imperial displeasure ; but he knew 
how easily accusations of constructive 
disloyalty are fabricated by the secret 
and ever wakeful emissaries of the au- 
tocrat, whose feelers are thus, in a 
manner, extended not only throughout 
all the ramifications of his own domi- 
nions, but even to the very ends of the 
earth. He knew that in Paris they 
particularly abounded, and that asingle 
word, spoken in the unrestrained inter- 
course of private society, or offence 
taken for some imaginary insult, might 
cause such allegations to be preferred 
against him as he might not find it easy to 
disprove, in a country where justice is 
so imperfectly administered as it is in 
Russia, and where the judges are mere 
creatures for executing the fiats of the 
imperial will. He, therefore, pleaded 
ill-health as an excuse for not imme- 
diately complying with the direction 
which he received ; and this not being 
admitted, finally resolved to encounter 
the sentence of outlawry and a confis- 
cation of his property, rather than in- 
cur the dangers to which he would be 
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exposed by returning, a suspected man, 
to his native land. 

His revenge has been the publica. 
tion before us.. In this he lays bare 
the system of the Russian government, 
in the hope, no doubt, not only of ex- 
citing sympathy for his particular case, 
but indignation at a system which op- 
presses the energies of his country, and 
which he regards as an opprobrium to 
the civilization of Europe. Of Nicholas 
personally he does not speak with harsh- 
ness. He is, he says, a despot from 
conviction ; and, considering how in- 
juriously human character is affected 
by the possession of unlimited power, 
the czar has exhibited a wonderful mo- 
deration in the exercise of his un- 
bounded prerogatives, and may even be 
entitled to the character of merciful 
towards those by whose machinations 
and whose violence both his person and 
his sceptre were endangered. 

The educated Russian gentleman 
may naturally sigh for the enjoyments 
and the privileges of governments based 
upon principles of freedom ; but we can 
assure him that there are many to whom 
the turmoil and the uncertainty, the 
injustice and the oppression, which 
flourish, as in a genial soil, in demo-~ 
cratic states, will render the following 
picture far from unpleasing :— 


‘*Those who speak against Russia 
are greatly mistaken. Men there enjoy 
a large share of freedom; and life, 
upon the whole, is not without its at- 
tractions.” 

“Do you love the theatre? You 
have every variety: the French, the 
German, the Russian, and the Italian, 
the opera and ballets at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and even at Odessa, If you 
prefer the French theatre, you must 
take care to put on a proper dress, be- 
cause the emperor often frequents it. 
Do not remain seated when he stands, 
nor applaud when he does not : it would 
be at variance with decorum.” 

“ What a happy lot is that of the 
Russian nobles! They live like kings 
or demi-gods! A noble retired to his 
estate with a handsome wife, at the head 
of some thousands of peasants, with 
large revenues, passes days of delight, 
and enjoys an existence which has not 
its parallel in the whole world!” 





tion has been gradually yielding to the forcible encroachments of the regal power, 
till the latter has become bold by impunity, arrogant inits pretensions, and not un- 
frequently disolute and tyrannical, cannot long be concealed.”—Life and Times 


of Henry Clay, 1846, Vol. II."pp. 458, 460. 
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The import of all this is, that if im- 
perial Russian subjects will only ab- 
stain from concerning themselves in af- 
fairs of state, no very heavy hand will 
be laid upon them by the emperor, who 
will, on the contrary, endeavour to se- 
cure for them every social and perso- 
nal advantage. But, of the effects of 
tyranny upon individual character, the 
following sketch of the toilet exercises 
of a Russian fribble, has, we fear, truth 
for its basis, and is not unfrequently 
realized :— 


** Will you attend the levée of a Rus- 
sian petit-maitre—not exactly one of 
the old school, but of a gentleman be- 
longing to the class of frizzed and per- 
fumed fashionables, who talk to you of 
philanthropy in three or four languages, 
all very prettily mangled, who dance 
more or less agreeably, and even sing 
the Marseillaise? Let us begin with 
the petit lever. He commences with 

uestioning his valet about the weather, 
the day of the week and month; and 
his valet must answer off hand. The 
latter then prepares to dress his mas- 
ter, putting on his socks and drawers 
while he is still in bed; then his panta- 
loons, which he fastens very carefully, 
his robe de chambre, and his slippers. 
After an innumerable quantity of pipes, 
filled, lighted, and washed down by an 
infinite number of cups of tea, the grand 
lever commences. Here the poor valet 
de chambre is certain of committing 
some blunders, for which he receives as 
many, or a hundred times as many, cuffs 
and kicks, applied indifferently to every 
part of his body. If he makes no mis- 
takes in any part of his waiting, his 
own toilette is sure to be attacked ; and 
with this his master now begins to 
cheer his heart and to divert his mind, 
as well as to have an opportunity of 
being set a-going. ‘You are always 
as dirty as a pig; your coat is out 
at the elbows, and threadbare; your 
linen is slovenly; and lo! a shower 
of blows fall heavily upon the unfor- 
tunate valet. No inquiry is made whe- 
ther the poor wretch has the means 
of attiring himself more seemly, and it 
is well known that handsome clothes 
are forbidden him. If, through some 
unexpected good fortune, no fault can 
be found with his costume, exception is 
taken to his face. Either it is dirty, or 
it is melancholy ; and, in either case, he 
is beaten, pinched, and knocked on the 
face and head, and handfuls of hair are 
torn out by the roots, by his indignant 
master. ‘ Why do you look so sulky ? 
Lift up your head—look your master in 
the face. Are youafraid of him? I 


do not like that gloomy air; any one 
who saw you would suppose that I ty- 
rannized over you—that you are un- 
happy with me. Are you so? Let us 
see!’ And the crouching valet is oblig- 
ed to answer, ‘ No, my lord, I am very 
well satisfied with your service !”’ 


Alas! it is not in Russia only that 
such iniquities are practised by man 
when “ dressed in a little brief autho- 
rity,” upon his fellow-man. If we look 
to the model republic at the other side 
of the world, we shall find no difficulty 
in discovering atrocities of the slave- 
holders towards their slaves, compared 
with which the Russian insolence above 
described is light and trivial. And yet, 
the one is the boasted region of liber- 
ty, while the other is the very dungeon 
of human freedom! In both what can 
the meditative philanthropist see, but 
that man fearfully abuses his power, 
and that despotism, whether of the sin- 
gle individual, or the unbridled multi- 
tude, is a fearful enemy to happiness 
and improvement. 

If our author did not feel himself in 
the condition of an exile who never 
hoped to revisit his native land, he 
would scarcely have ventured upon the 
following so disparaging estimate of 
the personal charms of his fair coun- 
trywomen, the truth of which is, we 
believe, undeniable, while its gallantry 
cannot be commended :— 


“There is no other country where 
the number of ugly women is so great, 
and of pretty women so small, as in 
Russia. In the higher ranks of society 
only, and in the provinces, at a distance 
from the great roads, we find models of 
real beauty. In general, the women are 
very robust, while the men are remark- 
able for their beauty. Civilization, edu- 
cation, and sensibility are almost the 
exclusive portion of the women; and 
their superiority to the men is incontes- 
table in every thing that regardst he 
cultivation of the mind. This pheno- 
menon is accounted for by the different 
mode of life pursued by the two sexes. 
The intellectual faculties of the men are 
absorbed by the ambition of rising, of 
decorations, and tshinns; while con- 
tempt of learning, especially in the 
army, is fashionable: but happily this 
fashion does not extend its influence 
over the ladies.” 


Ifthe Russian ladies accept the com- 
pliment paid to their mental endow- 
ments as an acquittance for the denial 
of their personal charms, they must, 
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indeed, be superior to the generality of 
their sex, the most accomplished of 
whom would seldom consider any in- 
tellectual distinction as an adequate 
compensation for the absence of those 
natural attractions, by which, after all, 
they bewitch the world. 

The cheating propensities of his 
countrymen he makes no scruple to ac- 
knowledge. It is an art in which they 
seem to have arrived at consummate 
perfection, and with the theory of which 
all who have dealings with them should, 
for their own protection, be acquainted. 
He thus writes :— 


**Cheating is carried to such excess 
in Russia, that one might be tempted to 
say, it is in the air or in the blood. 
Russian commerce and manufactures 
are unquestionably the most dishonest 
in the world. China and England have 
had equal reason to complain of it. The 
Chinese, who are too suspicious to re- 
ceive, without examination, the rolls of 
Russian cloth, find pieces of wood in- 
side. The English receive grease in- 
stead of tallow. Their government has 
in vain repeatedly protested against these 
abuses, and the emperor has in vain 
issued decrees to suppress them. A 
Frenchman, who was employed by the 
government to unmask all this fraud, 
was well nigh killed by the manufactur- 
ers; and the officers have evidently not 
been proof against the seductions which 
he resisted, for his denunciations have 
had no effect. 

“The petty shopkeepers live only by 
plunder. You purchase an article in a 
shop, and take a different one home with 
you. You must be always on your 
guard. ll servants are notorious 
thieves, especially the cooks and coach- 
men.” 


Of the cool effrontery of one of the 
latter, he gives the following amusing 
instance :— 


‘* Being on my way from Twer to 
Moscow, I hired a coachman, who was 
to drive me by a certain time to the lat- 
ter city. On the way thither, during 
the night, he asked me for part of the 
money agreed upon. Being awakened 
on a sudden, I gave him eight rubles 
more than he was entitled to, and which 
I did not perceive till the next day. A 
fortnight afterwards, he saw me on the 
same road, recognized me, and came up 
holding his hat in his hand. I thought 
he was going to return the rubles, and 
was delighted at having met with such 
an honest man; but how great was my 
surprise, when [found that he came to 
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demand eight rubles more, saying that, 
in my sleep, I had made a mistake in the 
reckoning. The trick was so absurd, 
that I could not be angry ; and the man 
actually made no difficulty in acknow- 
ledging that he was wrong, as soon as 


» 


I gave him credit for his ingenuity ! 


As amongst all semi-barbarous na- 
tions, drunkenness and debauchery, to 
a great and a gross extent, characterise 
the humbler classes of the people ; yet 
is not the Russian without compensat- 
ing qualities, which largely counterba- 
lance these drawbacks upon his respec- 
tability‘and his virtue. He is, our au- 
thor assures us, naturally good and 
mild, and his power of imitation is such 
as, when perseveringly exerted, enables 
him to appropriate and make his own 
of any of the inventions of his more 
enlightened neighbours. His facility 
in the acquisition of languages, and in 
speaking them with idiomatic proprie- 
ty, is quite surprising. Our author, 
as we think, very judiciously observes, 
that— 


**In point of intelligence, as well as 
in the general traits of character, the 
Russian holds the middle place between 
the Frenchman and the German; he 
has, at times, the profoundness of the 
one and the brilliancy of the other. He 
is less phlegmatic tuan the German, 
and less sparkling than the Frenchman; 
more practical than the former, less in- 
constant than the latter; and less a 
slave to routine than either. Russian, 
or rather Sclavonian intellect, unites in 
itself both these elements, and concili- 
ates the two characters. Iam not one 
of those who think that he has the vo- 
cation to regenerate the world, for I do 
not believe that the world is disorga- 
nizing and approaching its destruction ; 
but 1 am of opinion that he is destined 
to reconcile the French and the German 
intellects, to complete the one by the 
other, to blend and combine both, and 
in time, perhaps, to extend the sphere 
of their action.” 


Nor is the following sketch of pea- 
sant-life without a touch of the “ sweet 
civility” which characterises the rural 
population of more favoured climes :— 


“The vanity of the peasant is dis- 
played in the ornaments of his cottage. 
The Russian huts have a great resem- 
blance to the Swiss cottages. The 
handsomest are two stories in height, 
and are covered with a great. profusion 
of carvings in wood; and sometimes 
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they are painted with very brilliant co- 
lours. ose peasants who are in to- 
lerable circumstances preserve very 

eat neatness in the interior of their 

wellings ; and this extends even to the 
Tarracans, which a popular prejudice 
has stamped as guests that bring good 
fortune. The stove and the bed are 
curious articles; the former occupies 
the middle, or the largest part of the 
room; and the bed is a wooden stage on 
tressels, and forms a kind of second 
ceiling, where the whole family sleeps— 
nay, sometimes several families slee 
under the same roof, by the side of cach 
other. 

** The Russian peasant likes to mar- 
ry while young—indeed a wife is in- 
dispensable to him. She is his work- 
woman, his servant, and his housekeep- 
er. He does not absolutely insist on 
her virtue ; and hence the young villag- 
ers almost always have lovers before 
they have a husband. There is some- 
thing extremely pleasing and delightful 
in the politeness and candour of a Rus- 
sian peasant. He salutes all he meets, 
and has a kind word for everybody. If 
he finds a man at work, he says, ‘ May 
God assist you:’ and if he sees any one 
eating, he cries, ‘ Bread and salt !’”’ 


The emperor is all in all. His will 
is the universal law. He is, at the 
same time, the legislature and the exe- 
cutive, as the influence which he exer- 
cises is so extensive as to render all 
who assist in the making or the admi- 
nistration of the laws his mere crea- 
tures :— 


in Russia dares to differ 


“No body 
in opinion from the emperor, even on 
the most trifling subject—on a question 


of art, or of literature. When he has 
once given his opinion, nothing remains 
but to accede to it, or to remain silent. 
I one day asked a journalist if he would 
give a review of the history of M. Bu- 
turlin, adjutant-general to the emperor. 
He answered, with much simplicity, ‘I 
_ not got two heads upon my shoul- 
ers.’” 


But have we nothing corresponding 
to this in a country which boasts of 
freedom? What will be said of the 
« Lynch law” in the southern states of 
the American union? There a sum- 
mary vengeance will be taken upon any 
man who dares to promulgate opinions 
adverse to the system of slavery which 
is maintained. Is this a less fearful 
exercise of tyranny than any that may 
be complained of under the autocrat ? 
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If a man had the choice, either to be 
slain by a lion, or torn in pieces by 
wolves, we scarcely think that he could 
hesitate which to prefer; nor do we 
imagine that it would one whit the more 
reconcile him to his hard fate, to hear 
the latter, while they were tearing him 
live asunder, rail against the former for 
his tyranny, and boast of their own hu- 
manity and moderation ! 

« Tyranny,” as the Russian proverb 
has it, “has large eyes ;" and, it may 
be added, still larger ears. It sees 
sometimes whatis not visible, andhears 
what never has been said. An instinct 
of self-preservation renders it morbidly 
sensitive of every sight or sound which 
might threaten, however remotely, an 
invasion of its prerogatives. And whe- 
ther exercised by a single individual, 
or an enraged and unreasoning multi- 
tude, it is a tremendous evil. There 
is, however, a law of opinion which ef- 
fectually controls the individual ty- 
rant, but which cannot reach the many- 
headed monster by whom, in the de- 
mocratic state, he is represented. No 
sovereign can be insensible to the re- 
action which would be caused by any 
such wanton or capricious freaks of 
cruelty as characterised despotism in 
former times ; whereas it is public opi- 
nion itself which is in fault for those 
paroxysms of popular violence to which 
so many good men have, in demo- 
cratic states, fallen victims. The so- 
vereign people resolve that the ne- 
gro race are marked by Providence for 
a state of slavery ; that they are incapa- 
ble of being beneficially invested with 
the rights of free-born citizens ; that 
they are, by nature, fitted only to 
be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ; andthat any who dareto put any 
higher notions into their heads should 
be treated as enemies of the human 
race, and regarded as deserving of ex- 
termination. In all this it is public 
opinion that is diseased; and in every 
instance in which it impels to the per- 
petration of outrage against the well- 
meaning emancipators, it so inflames 
the passions and perverts the con- 
sciences of its instruments, that they 
imagine themselves beneficially exert- 
ing the highest prerogative of freemen 
when they fall upon those who would 
in any way disturb their full enjoy- 
ment of those rights of chattel pro- 
perty which they possess in their fel- 
low-men, with the full weight of demo- 
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cratic ——_ Let the Autocrat 
of all the Russias impale a wretch who 
has been detected in the very act of 
aiming the death-blow at his person, 
and there are none by whom the cruelty 
would bemore loudly exclaimed against 
than by the free-born, the high-souled, 
andthe generous republicans, by whom, 
if he were detected practising upon 
their negroes, by instilling into their 
minds any inkling of the doctrine of 
the rights of man, without judge or 
jury, he would be flayed alive ! 

That dreams of universal conquest 
have possessed the minds of Russian 
rulers from the time of Peter the 
Great, is undoubtedly true ; nor have 
they been wanting in the wary policy by 
which solid accessions of territory have 
been made to their dominions, which, 
in point of extent, may be said to be 
equal to all the rest of Europe. But 
it is remarkable, that it is to diplomacy 
they are indebted for much, if not the 
larger portion, of the acquisitions which 
they have made; and, barbarians as 
they are called, they have had wisdom 
enough to see that it was not by wan- 
tonly assuming a hostile attitude to- 
wards other states they would best con- 
sult for the aggrandisement of their 
empire. That the Czar must desire 
to possess Constantinople is as certain 
as that he has hitherto resisted the 
temptation of taking advantage of the 
present prostrate and disjointed con- 
dition of the Ottoman power, lest he 
should provoke the jealousy of some of 
his powerful neighbours; and, as- 
suredly, there is much wisdom in thus 
trusting to the force of circumstances, 
and the progress of events, to give him, 
ultimately, in a quiet way, and as 
a peaceable acquisition, a possession 
which would place him upon a pinna- 
cle from which he might overlook the 
world. 

When the Sultan’s capital was threa- 
tened by Mehemet Ali, by the advice 
of Russia he applied to England for aid, 
but we could afford none, being busily 
engaged with France in the bombard- 
ment of Antwerp ; and it was not until 
hehad hadarefusal from St, James’s that 
he threw himself entirely upon the au- 
tocrat for support, whose services at 
that critical juncture were requited by 
concessions which have converted the 
Black Sea into a Russian lake, and en- 
abled him to carry on his wasting wars 
in the Caucasus, without any appre- 
hension that the gallant Circassians 
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will be assisted by supplies of men or 
munitions of war from sympathizing 
Europe. 

It is thus, by the derangements and 
embarrassments caused by the working 
of the democratic principle in one part 
of the world, that a giant despotism is 
extended and consolidated in another ; 
and that the autocrat is enabled to 
measure his conquests by parallels of 
latitude, while European states, in 
whom the popular element is predo- 
minant, are madly or wickedly bent 
upon projects which render them 
wholly incapable of interfering with 
effect to arrest him in the career of his 
all-grasping ambition. The following 


is no exaggerated picture of the pro- 
gress which this great northern power 
has already made upon the road pointed 
out by Peter the Great :— 


‘‘Poland no longer separates Russia 
from Europe ; Turkey, stripped of seve- 
ral parts of its territory, is no better 
than a corpse; and, with some military 
talent, the occupation of Constantinople 
might be easily effected. Persia is sub- 
ject to the will of the Russians; the 
Caucasus, which still mocks at their 
power, so blindly expended in that 
country, is not an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. Khiva and Bochara feel the 
Muscovite influence ; so that when Rus- 
sia moves, Asia trembles, India is agi- 
tated, and London in consternation. It 
is to the East that all the great ques- 
tions of policy converge ; there, once 
more, the fate of the world must be de- 
cided. Petersburg cannot remain the 
capital of Russia; it is an advanced 
camp, the founder of which never in- 
tended to make it a permanent resi- 
dence. Constantinople or Caleutta— 
these are the natural capitals of empire, 
The Colossus is checked in its steppes, 
without sea, and extends its arms to- 
wards the ocean. Will it ever reach 
it? If Russia invaded the East, Ger- 
many would remain plunged in its le- 
thargic slumber. France could do no- 
thing without England, and would be- 
sides have only to choose between the 
possession of Asia by the English or by 
the Russians. England and Russia, 
therefore, may divide the world between 
them. The first seriously threatened 
in India, would easily leave the second 
to establish itself on the Bosphorus ; but 
then Austria would claim her share; 
France would oppose her veto, and, if 
she were indemnified by the cession of 
Egypt, it would be necessary to cede 
Poland to Germany, which would be an 
exchange altogether to the advantage 
of Russia.” 
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What Macedon was to Greece may 
be said to be a miniature representa- 
tion of what Russia may become to 
Europe. Its solid masses of infantry 
bear no small resemblance to the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, having withstood the 
shock of arms, when engaged with the 
French under Napoleon, with a firm- 
ness which extorted the admiration of 
that consummate commander; and 
under Suwarrow, they accomplished 
deeds of military emprise, which only 
required to be seconded by similar 
achievements on the part of the other 
allied powers, to terminate the revolu- 
tionary war, by putting an early pe- 
riod to French aggression. 

If, therefore, the time should ever 
come when Russia should feel strong 
enough to pounce upon her prey, no- 
thing short of a corresponding energy 
and determination can save us from 
being desolated by northern invaders. 
The autocrat, accordingly, cannot but 
regard with a secret satisfaction the 
workings of a principle by which weak- 
ness and division must be introduced 
into European councils, and such dis- 
traction produced as may favour the 
enterprise, the success of which he 
must so ardently desire. Until then, 
he will cautiously restrain his force and 
mask his purpose, “ letting ‘I dare 
not’ wait upon ‘I would.’” But as 
soon as ever democracy has pulverised 
the defences of the European monar- 
chies, and the civilized powers re- 
semble ‘a house divided against it- 
self,” and a revolutionary jargon has 
supplanted the wisdom which would 
rally them in collected might to resist 
aggression, should a sovereign resem- 
bling Philip be upon the throne of 
Russia, he will assuredly take the same 
advantage of such a state of things as 
the Macedonian did of the distrac- 
tions of Greece, when he laughed at 
the vainglorious boastings of the ora- 
tors whom he bribed, and descended 
upon their ill-provided forces with a 
collected might that could not be re- 
sisted. 

Yes; if Russia triumph, as many 
suppose she will, and as the Goths and 
Vandals have triumphed before, it is 
democracy which will seal the doom of 
Europe. She has, therefore, just as 
much interest in propagating it abroad 
as in discountenancing it at home. 
Nor is there any better friend to the 
aggrandisement of the autocrat, and 
the extension of a Russian influence, 
















by which Europe may be congealed 
into one vast member of his mighty 
empire, than the brainless and brawl- 
ing demagogue, who may be loudest in 
denouncing with his lips the ambitious 
designs to which, by his conduct, he is 
thus blindly subservient. 

The following instance of the inter- 
ference of the Russian government in 
the affairs of Greece, exhibits but too 
faithfully what it would do, if it could, 
in every other state in Europe :— 


‘*The expulsion of M. Kalergi like- 
wise does little honour to the Russian 
government. It is this government 
which, by its agents, has sowed discords 
in Greece, in the hope that that kingdom 
would thereby fall into its hands ; it 
alone excited the late revolution, think- 
ing that, after the expulsion of the 
reigning family, Greece would be oblig- 
ed to place herself under the protection 
of Russia; and when the movement 
produced a totally different effect from 
that which it expected, and gave a con- 
stitution to Greece, the Russian govern- 
ment wished to clear itself of the part 
which it had taken, by ordering the bro- 
ther of the Greek general to quit the 
empire. 

*“ *Tf you insist that I should tell you 
wherefore you are sent away,’ said 
Count Benkendorf, ‘it is because the 
emperor thinks the conduct of your 
brother unworthy towards himself and 
unworthy towards his king.’ 

‘*** Your excellency,’ replied M. Ka- 
lergi, ‘I do not allow any body the 
right to call my brother’s conduct un- 
worthy. A man who has served his 
country twenty years, who was covered 
with wounds, who has been a prisoner 
among the Turks, where his ears were 
cut off, cannot be other than an honour- 
able man.’ 

“* Sir,’ replied Count Benkendorf, 
‘after using such language, you have 
only to pack up your things, and set out 
at once.’ 

‘*King Otho, on being informed of 
the maneuvre, cried— 

‘**T do not comprehend why the em- 
peror interferes in my affairs. M. Ka- 
lergiis my adjutant-general, and besides 
this, my best friend.’” 


Thus it is that Russian policy and 
Russian intrigue are made, as it were, 
the precursors of Russian violence, 
and that the autocrat finds in the most 
democratic states the aptest instru- 
ments for carrying out his views of uni- 
versal empire. Demosthenes said of 
the Macedonian sovereign that he 
made the Grecian oracles * Phil- 
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lipise ;” and we may say of Nicholas, 
that he may find his most useful tools 
in the loudest and the most factious 
advocates of liberty. It therefore well 
becomes all the friends of wisely-ba- 
lanced constitutional governments, who 
would eschew the tyranny of sovereign 
power, to be on their guard against the 
violence of demagogues, who may be 
the conscious or the unconscious abet- 
tors of the worst designs against their 
freedom. 

The author of the work before us 
writes with the chagrin and bitterness 
but too natural to one who has, or fan- 
cies he has, much reason to complain 
of the absolutism of the autocrat. The 
lion has certainly not drawn his own 
likeness; but he might, we think, un- 
less he be a very cormorant for praise, 
be satisfied with the following extorted 
tribute to his abilities as a reviewing 
officer, amidst much that is disparaging 
to him as a great commander :— 


** We must do him the justice to say, 
that he has since had the good sense to 
relinquish making war, and to confine 
himself to presiding at reviews. It is 
impossible for any man to command 
with more grace and elegance of man- 
ner. His voice rises above every other ; 
and it would be difficult to exercise the 
troops better than he does. He is ad- 
mired for his quick-sightedness—for the 
facility with which he distinguishes, 
even in the most distant ranks, the 
slightest defect in the dress of a soldier 
or an officer—not a button or a buckle 
escapes his vigilance. This is a talent 
possessed by all the imperial family ; 
and, on observing his penerating look, 
philanthropists have often said, with a 
sigh, that if this capacity had been ap- 
plied to objects more important, more 
worthy of the attention of a sovereign, 
the country would have derived valuable 
advantages from it.” 


Nor is the following readiness of re- 
ply at all consistent with the state- 
ments which would represent the Em- 
peror not only as a tyrant, but as an 
idiot :— 


‘+ ¢ Louis-Philippe,’ said Nicholas one 
day, ‘cannot do without Guizot and 
Thiers.’ 

“* What would you have, sire?’ re- 
plied the minister; ‘one is his right 
hand, and the other his left.’ 

“*Judging by the way in which mat- 
ters go on in France,’ replied the empe- 
ror, ‘it would appear that the King of 
the French has two left hands.’” 
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The following little incidents prove, 
that, notwithstanding the depraving 
effects of absolute power, the Emperor 
still retains an innate sense and love 
of natural justice :— 


‘A colonel, who was both ugly and 
unamiable, married a beautiful and im- 
passioned Italian lady. The result of 
this ill-assorted union was such as 
invariably happens in like cases. This 
fascinating wife formed an intimacy 
with a young man named Souch * * *, 
by whom she had a son, for whom his 
legal father conceived a strong affec- 
tion, from a strong resemblance to him- 
self. ‘Heaven knows what the women 
of our days are made of!” said a lady 
of the old school, in reference to this 
subject. ‘They know not only how to 
deceive their husbands, but they know 
a vast deal more besides.’ The charm- 
ing Italian was soon offended at the ca- 
resses which the colonel bestowed upon 
her son, and told him the plain truth. 
The colonel was beside himself, and im- 
mediately reported the case to the em- 
peror, who in Russia does every thing 
alone. A divorce was ordered, the 
Italian expelled from the country, with 
her mother, and her lover thrown into 
prison, and excluded from the service; 
for the service in Russia, it must be 
observed, is of a mixed nature—some- 
times it is inflicted as a punishment, and 
sometimes it is taken away from those 
whom it is intended to punish.” 

‘*A colonel boxed the ears of his en- 
sign, upon which the latter drew his 
pistol and shot him dead on the spot. 
The emperor asked whether the pistol 
was loaded at the moment when the in- 
sult was effered, and being answered in 
the affirmative, pardoned the murderer. 

‘* An officer did the same to his colo- 
nel, who had only insulted him b 
words. Nicholas exclaimed that his 
death would lie heavy on his conscience. 

** Another officer, who had permitted 
a serious offence which he had received 
from one of his comrades to go unpu- 
nished, was excluded from the regiment 
by supreme authority,” 


That Nicholas would consult for the 
good of his people much more wisely 
by promoting domestic improvement, 
than by adding to his already too ex- 
tended realms by foreign conquest, is 
most true; but it is one of those plain 
and homely truths which are too fre- 
quently thrown into the shade by the 
brilliant plausibilities with which they 
are contrasted. It is, therefore, but 
too likely that Russian sovereigns will 
rather contemplate the aggrandisement 
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to be attained by skilfully- managed 
negociations, or successful war, than 
the cultivation of those internal re- 
sources which can alone make what 
they at present possess valuable or im- 
portant; and this it is which renders 
perpetual wariness against Russian en- 
croachment so indispensable on the 
part of every other power in Europe. 
The autocrat dreads the progress of 
a liberal policy, which must, he sup- 
poses, sooner or later, make itself felt 
in his own dominions, to the serious 
disturbance and unsettlement of his 
empire. Hence his jealousy of Louis 
Philippe, and his incontrollable aver- 
sion to the whole brood of conceited 
and empty sciolists, who rejoice in the 
designation of “La Jeune France.” 
It was, we imagine, his supposed con- 
nexion with that party which prompted 
the summons to our author to return to 
his native country, the disobedience of 
which led to the confiscation of pro- 
perty, and the outlawry, of which he 
complains. Mr. Golovine, therefore, 
writes like an angry and irritated 
man, smarting under a sense of 
cruelty and injustice; although he 
must acknowledge that he met with no 
treatment which was not strictly justi- 
fied by Russian law and usage; and 
that nothing could be more natural 
than that suspicion should be enter- 
tained of his loyalty, consorting as he 
did, and enamoured as he was, with 
those who only wait for favouring cir- 
cumstances, to become, by their fren- 
zied and infidel liberalism, the fire- 
brands of Europe. 

What the precise advances towards 
constitutional government ought to be 
which might be wisely conceded to a 
country like Russia, slowly emerging 
into civilization, we are not at present 
prepared to say. Butcertain we are that 
the march of social improvement would 
not be promoted, and might be greatly 
retarded, by such an introduction of 
free thinking in political matters, as the 
writer before us, and others of his class, 
would hail as the harbingers of political 
liberty. Extremes, it has often been 
said, are nearest, and this is most em- 
phatically true in matters of politics 
and religion. The hasty and intem- 
perate reformer, who aims at too much, 
will frequently not only miss the end in 
view, but arrive at its direct opposite. 
An impatience of oppression is a very 
different thing from a knowledge of 
the processes which conduce to, or the 
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principles which regulate, the only de- 
sirable freedom. 


‘** License they mean, when they cry liberty, 
For who love that must first be wise and good.” 


Thus wrote Milton of the blinded 
or passionate enthusiasts of his day; 
and the important truth thus pithily 
conveyed is universally applicable to 
all ages and all countries in which 
misguided multitudes may be precipi- 
tated upon revolutionary courses, by 
intemperate individuals, whose powers 
of reconstruction bear no proportion 
to their powers of demolition, and 
whose finished work may be but 
the substitution of a Cromwell or a 
Napoleon, for the milder legitimate 
sovereign against whom they have re- 
belled, 

If the reader desires to see a living 
specimen of the mischiefs of political 
empiricism, against which we would 
put him on his guard, let him look at 
the state of Spain at the present mo- 
ment, a country in which, for nearly 
half a century, the sword of civil war 
has not been sheathed ; and of which 
it may be said that its worst calamities 
derive their origin from the constitution 
of 1812,agreedupon by the Cortesat Ca- 
dis; a framework of civil government 
altogether unsuited to such a people, 
and to which the Marquis of Wellesley 
lent his aid and countenance, and the 
whole weight of his public character 
and his political authority, when his far 
more sagacious brother, the illustrious 
Duke, saw in it, even in embryo, the 
pregnant seeds of future evils, and gave 
utterance to words of caution which, 
had they been timeously attended to, 
would have served to avert the calami- 
ties which have ever since been disturb- 
ing the tranquillity, and obstructing 
the prosperity, of a country which, 
from its geographical position, and its 
physical advantages, may well be con- 
sidered the fairest portion of Europe. 
Time was when Spain was the terror 
of England. What is it now ?—and 
what has democracy made it? The 
pity or the scorn of the world! 

n Russia, it is dangerous to give 
free expression to liberal sentiments. 
In America, it is dangerous to express 
a favourable opinion of even a limit- 
ed monarchy, and the man would run 
no small risk of summary vengeance 
from the patriotic rabble, who was be- 
trayed into any panegyric upon the 
British constitution. In the first case, 
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the despot would act according to the 
recognised laws of the empire, and the 
offending individual would be con- 
demned, after a summary hearing, and 
subjected to the knout, or exiled to 
Siberia. But ifthe autocrat became 
an object of panegyric with any mem- 
ber of the Transatlantic republic, who 
might recommend the despotism of 
Russia as a refuge from the evils of 
democracy, we would be glad to know 
the amount of premium which the 
most liberal of the insurance offices 
would take to guarantee the security 
of his life ! 

Now, it is because of the middle 
place which it holds, or rather which 
it has held, between these extremes, 
that wise and good men have set so 
high a value upon our so happily 
regulated system of constitutional li- 
berty. What philosophers and theorists 
have dreamed of, or imagined, has 
there been fully realized. A limited 
sovereign—a protected people; the 
one restricted from all power of doing 
evil—the other aided and encouraged 
in their efforts to do well; the law a 
protection to the weak, and a terror 
only to evil doers; the source of law 
an assembly composed of elements from 
every class of society, so that the whole 
body of the nation are aptly represent- 
ed, and their interests adequately main- 
tained. Inour country, afreedom in 
the expression of opinion is permitted, 
which in Russia or America would be 
equally out of place. Our senators 
do their duty, uninfluenced either by 
the power of the despot, or the mad- 
ness of the people. Popular volition 
is not confounded with public opinion, 
as it is in America, nor are the wishes 
or the sentiments of the sovereign or 
the nobles, the measure or the regula- 
tor of the duties or the [consciences of 
those to whom the business of legisla- 
tion is entrusted, or who are charged 
with the administration of public af- 
fairs. And on what side does our 
danger lie? On that of the sovereign 
power, or of popular encroachment ? 
Can the most hypochondriacal of the 
present day affect to fear that the Bri- 
tish sovereign should become a despot ? 
Can the blindest close their eyes to the 
tendency of things towards a more de- 
mocratic state than may be compatible 
with a due preservation of the other 
elements of the constitution? No fear 
whatever that we should be brought 
into the condition of Russia. Can any 
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one say that there is no danger of the 
opposite extreme, from the undue as- 
cendancy of that popular influence, 
which travesties liberty in America, 
and renders it nothing better than a 
mockery of freedom ? 

At present the wisest and the best 
of the citizens of the United States 
dare not give utterance to their strong 
convictions of both the folly and 
wickedness of plunging into a war with 
Great Britain, for a territory to which 
they now, for the first time, assert an 
exclusive right, which they would com- 
promise by submitting to any arbitra- 
tion. It is true, the tremendous scale 
upon which Great Britain is prepared 
to carry on hostilities, should the pain- 
ful necessity be, unfortunately, forced 
upon her, might bring even the wild- 
est of the democratic spirits to their 
senses, by teaching them how little 
they have to gain, and how much 
they may lose, by a contest with a power 
which is willing to remain at peace 
with them upon any reasonable terms, 
but which, when aroused by unpro- 
voked injury, will not be slow to visit 
the wanton aggressors with the punish- 
ment which their temerity will deserve. 
Why is this? Because the American 
constitution does not make due provi- 
sion for giving their proper weight to 
the opinions of the reasoning and re- 
flecting portion of the people. Calm 
good sense, therefore, is no match for 
popular misconception and violent pre- 
judice. And the occasions have already 
not been few, upon which, owing to 
the overbearing insolence of the demo- 
cratic party, the vessel of state has 
been well nigh wrecked and stranded. 
In England, the House of Commons 
as yet contains a large and an influen- 
tial portion of members, who may be 
said to represent the cultivated reason 
of the people; and the House of Lords 
haye hitherto nobly discharged the 
duty of hereditary legislators, and ef- 
fectually interposed the weight of their 
venerated authority upon occasions 
when dangerous collisions between the 
royal and the democratic parts of the 
government might be seriously appre- 
hended. 

When, therefore, it is proposed to 
confer free institutions upon countries 
which are at present under absolute 
rule, the first question is, how far are 
they fitted for them? If it be said 
that free institutions will produce free 
men, and thus generate the desired 
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fitness, it may be very questionable 
how far that is predicable, as a prac- 
tical truth, of a country so’sunk in the 
slough of barbarism as the Russian 
empire. But the process is in pro- 
gress, by which, in the end, a result 
so desirable may be attained. 


** The present institution of the Rus- 
sian nobility is quite revolutionary. 
Whether Peter purposed to strengthen 
his own power, or to raise the people by 
weakening the nobility, it is not the less 
certain that he revolutionized the coun- 
try, and paved the way to the reign of 
equality. To this end there were two 
means that might be adopted—either to 
destroy the rights of the nobility, or to 
generalize them by rendering them easier 
of access. He preferred the second oft- 
ener than he employed the first ; and his 
successors have ever since adhered to 
his policy without comprehending its 
drift. 

‘**Nobility has actually sunk in the 
public opinion ; and ifit no longer serves 
for a barrier against power, neither does 
it furnish a support to it. Invaded by 
the people, its foundation has been un- 
dermined ; and, its wealth melting away 
from day to day, it is losing the last 
spell of its power. All its lands are 
mortgaged to the crown, and the exist- 
ence of serfage paralyses the develop- 
ment of wealth. On the day when the 
people shall have become noble, or when 
only the number of the nobles has be- 
come immense, on that day nobility will 
have given place to democracy. What 
will then become of the throne ?” 


The answer to this question must 
depend upon circumstances, over which 
the present generation can have little 
control. The shape which a future 
Russian government may assume, when 
the popular element shall have become 
more predominant, is not to be reck- 
oned upon as ascertainable like or- 
dinary political probabilities. It will 
depend not only upon the degree of 
improvement to which the people may 
have attained, but also upon the de- 
gree in which the sovereign may feel it 
expedient to forego prerogatives, in 
favour of constitutional rule, and con- 
sent to govern by influence, instead of 
absolute personal authority, as a con- 
cession to the growing power, and the 
strongly expressed wishes of a large 
majority of his subjects. But of this 
we entertain no doubt, that any at- 
tempt to anticipate this natural pro- 
gress of things, would be attended by 
disastrous consequences. Emeuts or 











conspiracies against the absolutism of 
the present regime, and before any due 
preparation has been made for a sys- 
tem more favourable to public freedom, 
can only end in the destruction of their 
authors, and the consolidation of the 
despotism against which they are di- 
rected. The autocrat could desire no 
more useful confederates than those 
who might thus enable him to augment 
his power, by the reprisals upon popu- 
lar folly or insanity, which are always 
the consequences of unsuccessful in- 
surrections. 

The rudiments of constitutional 
government may be discerned in the 
provincial assemblies of the nobility, 
which are thus described :— 


“The nobility of each government 
forms a separate body, and has the fa- 
culty of assembling, to consult upon its 
common interests. Assemblies of this 
kind are held by governments or by dis- 
tricts, and they are ordinary or extra- 
ordinary. 

“The ordinary assemblies, for go- 
vernments, are held every three years, 
habitually from the month of December 
to that of January: those of the dis- 
tricts three months before. 

‘* The right of sitting in these assem- 
blies, with a deliberative voice, belongs 
to the hereditary nobles who have at 
least one hundred peasants, or three 
thousand dessiatines of land fit for til- 
lage. Those who have fifty peasants at 
least may attend them, but not delibe- 
rate. Colonels or councillors of state, 
and functionaries of superior ranks, need 
not have more than five serfs to be elec- 
tors. In the governments of the two 
capitals, of Tauride, and of Astrakan, 
the nobles possessing country-houses or 
lands, producing them at least six hun- 
dred silver rubles, take an active part 
in the assemblies. Moreover, no one 
can be a member of them till he has at- 
tained the full age of twenty-one years, 
and unless he has acquired at least the 
fourteenth class in active service. 


The serfs have recently obtained 
many mitigations of their servitude ; 
and, by a decree, bearing date April 
2nd, 1842, the nobles are empowered 
to emancipate them, making with them 
certain conditions to which they give 
their free assent. Of this decree our 
author considers that due advantage 
has not yet been taken, the nobles not 
travelling so fast in the direction of 
emancipation as he, in his liberalism, 
would desire. But when the follow- 
ing advantages of serfage are con- 
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sidered, we can well imagine many 
reasons why the Russian slave, whose 
taskmaster is not very unjust or op- 
pressive, should be loth to exchange 
his present condition for a state of 
freedom :— 


‘« The barstchina serf, that is to say, 
one who works for the account of his 
master, has three days in the week for 
himself, and the use of three dessiatines 
of land, one for each kind of crop, ac- 
cording to the system of fallows which 
generally prevails in Russia. In cer- 
tain provinces he has even six—two for 
each crop. He has, moreover, a but, 
implements of labour, and the requisite 
animals. The most rapacious master 
respects the moveable property of the 
serf, and the levy of sheep, poultry, eggs, 
and cloth begins to be relinquished. At 
times, it is true, he does put him out of 
his hut and his field, but he cannot help 
giving him others in their stead, being 
obliged to provide for his subsistence, 
and finding that the usual mode is after 
all the easiest. The farming peasants 
enjoy the whole of the lord’s lands for a 
very moderate rent, which is fixed by 
mutual agreement.” 


Our readers have probably seen the 
description of Mr. O’Connell’s Kerry 
tenantry, which has been given by 
“The Times Commissioner.” We 
doubt whether many of them are much 
better off, as far as physical comforts 
are concerned, than the victims of Rus- 
sian oppression, respecting whose woes 
and miseries “the Liberator” has so 
often and so indignantly declaimed ; 
but who, if exposed to the starvation 
and the exactions which Mr. Foster 
describes the Irish tenant as enduring, 
would sigh to be again a serf under 
Nicholas, rather than a freeman under 
Daniel O’Connellin Ireland. We have 
heard of an emancipated slave in the 
West Indies, who bought his freedom, 
and found upon experience his new 
condition so inferior to his old, that 
he brought an action against his mas- 
ter ‘for selling him damaged goods.” 

When liberals like our author un- 
dertake to treat of affairs of govern- 
ment, and to devise institutions for a 
people’s contentment and happiness, 
they are altogether unaware of the vast 
responsibility which they incur, and of 
the many chances which exist, that 
their best contrived systems may prove 
unsuccessful. They resemble the child 
to whom a watch has been given before 
he is qualified to turn it to a proper ac- 
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count, and who regards it as a toy, 
and is never satisfied until he has poked 
his way into its interior, and com- 
pletely destroyed its utility, by derang- 
ing its mechanism, or foiahing its 
spring. The Russian gentleman who 
has got a smattering of education, 
and acquired that “little learning,” 
which has been so wisely pronounced 
‘a dangerous thing,” when he feels 
himself beyond the surveillance of his 
own country, and amongst a people 
like the French, who are insolent in 
the unaccustomed enjoyment of free 
institutions, is very likely to be ele- 
vated, in his own conceit, above the 
level of sober reason. * The stranger” 
is but too apt to “ get into his head ;” 
and he mistakes a disposition to meddle 
with every thing by which every politi- 
cal jackanapes is possessed, for a capa- 
city of dealing wisely with the delicate 
and difficult problem of constitutional 
government, with which but few are 
gifted. 

Now it is to guard against the con- 
spiracies which are fomented by char- 
latans of this description, that the 
stern laws of Russia against high trea- 
son and sedition have been framed ; 
nor could the safety of the sovereign 
be guaranteed for a single hour, if 
they were not executed with a rigour 
which strikes terror into the public 
disturbers. 

Only let the silent processes that 
are at work for the gradual improve- 
ment of the country, and the education 
of its inhabitants, go on, without in- 
terruption, for another half century, 
(which is but a half a day in the his- 
tory of an empire) ; and let the disci- 
pline of the legal, civil, and municipal in- 
stitutions which are at present benefi- 
cially working, in their various depart- 
ments, for the administration of law, and 
the regulation of trade and commerce, 
continue to afford the people an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the requisite ex- 
perience in public affairs, and a ripe- 
ness for constitutional freedom must 
be the consequence, which would soon 
lead to important and salutary changes ; 
—changes which would necessarily im- 
ply progress, which would arise out of 
a felt capacity for self-government, 
and while they conduced to the moral 
and social well-being, would secure 
the material interests of the nation at 
large. But let the jealousy of the 
supreme power be kept constantly 
awake by emeuts and plots, which are 
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much more frequently the products of 
folly, self-conceit, and fanaticism, than 
of any real desire for the public good, 
and it is impossible to say how greatly 
the march of improvement may be re- 
tarded, and how vastly the power of 
the despot may be increased, to crush, 
in every part of his dominions, the 
germs of liberty. 

Of the defectiveness of Russian law, 
and abuses in its administration, our 
author gives the following instance, 
in which, however, the reader will re- 
cognise something like even-handed 
justice :— 


“A peasant quarrelled with another 
about a matter of interest. He suffered 
him to depart quietly for his own home, 
then, summoning his man to his assist- 
ance, he ran across the fields, overtook, 
and killed him on the highroad, It was 
dark. A woman passing that way re- 
cognized one of the murderers at the 
moment when they began to run away, 
but without having seen them commit 
the crime. The two culprits were ap- 
prehended, and, besides them, three 
young men who were absent that day 
from the village. 

‘** Apreeably to the practice usual in 
such cases, the accused were required 
to lay hold of the corpse by the feet, 
that their countenances might be watch- 
ed at that moment. The faces of the 
three young men betrayed no emotion, 
while the actual murderer turned pale 
and trembled at the slightest contact 
with the body of the victim. But he 
was rich; he made considerable pre- 
sents to the judges and the clerks, and, 
contrary to custom and the law, he had 
been confined in the same cell with his 
accomplice. One day he told him that 
it was ridiculous for them both to throw 
themselves away, and that, if he would 
take the guilt upon himself alone, he 
would give him 100 rubles. To this his 
man consented. Meanwhile M. B . 
the civil governor, came to inspect the 
prison, and entering the cell of the mur- 
derers in question, he upbraided them 
severely for not confessing their crime. 
The master replied that he was innocent, 
and that his man alone had committed 
the murder for which they were impri- 
soned. The latter, on being questioned 
in his turn, confessed that he was the 
only criminal, The employés who ac- 
companied the governor, quite prepos- 
sessed in favour of the generous pea- 
sant, laid hold of this confession, and 
asked their chief if they should draw u 
a minute of it. The governor canted. 
and, when he was gone, the man claimed 
the reward of his devotedness ; but the 
master told him that, since he had been 
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stupid enough to confess before receiv- 
ing the money, he should not have it. 
The man lost no time in denouncing the 
whole affair to the tribunal, and to 
retract his confession; but he was 
condemned for contradictory depositions, 
knouted, and sent to Siberia, while the 
principal author of the crime still enjoys 
his liberty.” 


That the present sovereign is sin- 
cerely desirous that justice should be 
impartially administered, and that he 
has done much to correct the almost 
universal practice of bribery and cor- 
ruption, which before his time pre- 
vailed, and which, despite all his ef- 
forts, does still prevail in many parts 
of the empire, is admitted by all im- 
partial writers on Russian affairs ; and 
our author, whose prejudices against 
him are strong, and who is not spar- 
ing of his censure when opportunities 
for it present themselves, acknowledges 
that there is a benevolence which tem- 
pers his absolutism, and that he is a 
despot less from choice than from 
conviction. Nicholas cannot see how 
any abdication of his vast prerogative 
would benefit his people, exercised as 
it has been solely for their advantage. 
He knows how unfit they are to go- 
vern themselves, and the arts and the 
violences to which they would be a 
prey, were his imperial rule suspend- 
ed; and he therefore, continues the 
strictness of his rule, as the regimen 
best adapted to their present necessities. 

It is, however, a fearful thing to 
contemplate power so immense over do- 
minions so extended; and determined, 
in its exercise, by the character of the 
individual by whom it may be enjoyed. 
Nicholas may to-morrow become in- 
sane, when freaks of frantic tyranny 
might be exhibited ; or he may be sue- 
ceeded by some one in many respects 
his opposite, by whom the power and 
the influence which his position would 
give him might be fearfully abused. 
It is therefore that the philanthro- 
pist must desire such an improvement 
in the condition and the character of 
the people, as would enable them to 
make due provision for contingencies, 
by which, according to the spirit in 
which they are met, they may be so 
seriously affected for good or for evil. 
If faction and violence prevail, tyrant 
may follow tyrant to a bloody grave, 
without causing, in the administration 
of affairs, any practical improvement. 
If a spirit of wise and cautious delibe- 
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ration lead to the establishment of 
some checks by which absolutism may 
be restricted, without pulling up the 
flood-gates of democracy, which would 
but produce a “ confusion worse con- 
founded,” the first approaches will 
have been made towards constitutional 
government, in the only way in which 
an initiative could be given to it, so as 
to combine, at the same time, progress 
with stability. 

Speaking of the literature of the 
country, Mr. Golovine tells us that it 
is yet in its infancy :— 


«For it has nothing to boast of but 
poets, and poetry has always been the 
first step of a nation in the career of let- 
ters. There is not a single Russian 
philosopher. Karamsin is the only his- 
torian of his country, and he himself, in 
the opinion of many persons, is rather 
an agreeable story-teller than a pro- 
found historian. To this opinion I by 
no means subscribe; for I think that, if 
Karamsin is not the Niebuhr of Russia, 
he has more than one claim to be called 
its Gibbon, if it is absolutely necessary 
to judge by comparison of the known 
from the unknown. The other Russian 
historians are but annalists or compilers.” 


Now, when such is confessedly the 
case we would ask, must not the mind 
of the country progress more, and the 
science of government be better under- 
stood, before wise men should look 
for any considerable amount of poli- 
tical improvement ? 

The following picture of the Cir- 
cassian warrior, which our author ex- 
tracts from Pouschkine’s “ Prisoner 
in the Caucasus,” will be read with 
interest by all who sympathise with the 
present struggles of that gallant peo- 
ple :— 


‘* ¢ He watched for whole hours how 
at times the agile Circassian, in a vast 
desert, in a long-haired cap and black 
bourka, inclining over the pommel of the 
saddle, supporting himself with neat foot 
in the stirrup, flew along at the will of 
his courser, and accustomed himself be- 
forehand to war. 

“« ¢ He admired the beauty of his sim- 
ple and martial dress. The Tscherkess 
is covered with armour, of which he is 
both proud and fond. He wears a coat 
of mail, and carries a musket, the Cu- 
ban bow and quiver, the dagger, and 
the sabre, the trusty associate of his 
toils and his leisure. Nothing fatigues 
him; no sound betrays his presence. 
On foot or on horseback, he is always 
the same, invincible and indomitable. 
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A terror to the careless Cossacks, his 
wealth is a mettlesome horse, bred in 
the mountains, his faithful and patient 
companion. 

““* What art thou musing on, Cos- 
sack? Thou art calling to mind past 
years, thy bivouac in a tumultuous 
camp, the conquering shouts of the re- 
giments, and thy country. Perfidious 
reverie! Farewell to the free stanitza, 
the paternal hearth, the silent Don, 
war, and cherry-cheeked damsels! A 
secret foe steals to the bank, the arrow 
is drawn from the quiver, away it flies, 
and the Cossack falls upon the blood- 
stained hill.’ ’’ 


Of the state of trade and commerce 
in Russia, our author gives a deplor- 
able description :— 


“The Russian government merely 
confines itself to securing manufacturers 
against all foreign competition, which 
causes them to persevere in their apathy 
and incapacity. To protect three or 
four thousand Russian manufacturers, 
it imposes-annoying privations and ex- 
cessive expense on millions of consum- 
ers ; and, in spite of this factitious pro- 
tection, the Russian manufacturers can- 
not compete with those of other coun- 
tries. The raw materials, workman- 
ship, living, are five times as cheap in 
Russia as in England, and, notwith- 
standing this immense advantage, Rus- 
sian manufactured goods are fifty and 
one hundred per cent, dearer than those 
of English production. Foreign manu- 
facturers are not easily tempted to set- 
tle in Russia, though capitals there yield 
double and treble what they produce in 
other countries. The cause of this is 
the insecurity of property, the deplorable 
state of legislation and the judicial sys- 
tem, and the little consideration which 
persons engaged in the pursuits of in- 
dustry enjoy either with the government 
or in the public opinion.” 

** The prohibitive system shackles all 
the movements of foreign commerce. A 
state sells only in proportion to what it 
buys, and Russia, in refusing her pro- 
ductions to foreigners, thereby contracts 
her own exportation, money being fre- 
quently no more in demand than any 
other commodity. English competition 
is supplanting the Russian commerce 
more and more in all the markets of 
Asia, and Russia finds herself limited 
to the sale of raw productions only in 
those markets. In China, England is 
preparing to strike her a blow from 
which she will perhaps never recover. 
The Aleutian Islands and the Russian 
colonies in America impoverish more 
than they enrich the Company which 
monopolizes them.” 
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The following is his account of the 
composition of the army :— 


** If we consider separately the diffe- 
rent arms of which the Russian army is 
composed, we shall find that its artillery 
is excellent, mancuvring with celerity 
but with more resolution than precision : 
it fires well enough for a battle, ill 
enough inasiege. The Russian cavalry 
is one of the best mounted, and is sur- 

assed by the Hungarian cavalry alone : 
it particularly excels in the alignement ; 
but the soldiers are too much cramped 
in their uniforms, all made to one size, 
to be at ease on horseback. The Cos- 
sacks are a cavalry peculiar to Russia, 
and which attempts have been made in 
vain to imitate elsewhere; in Austria, 
for example, and in France, under Na- 
oleon. It is a whole nation on horse- 
ack ; every individual acquires the ha- 
bit of riding from his childhood, and 
makes, in fact, but one with his steed. 
The Cossacks are of great utility for 
the service of the advanced posts, for 
reconnoitering and harassing the enemy ; 
but in mass they are of no value: a 
company of regular infantry easily re- 
pulses the attack of a whole regiment 
of Cossacks. The Russian infantry is 
justly famed for its firmness and perse- 
verance. In general, in a body, the 
Russian soldier is excellent ; but taken 
separately, he loses himself. It is re- 
uisite for him, more than any other, to 
eel the contact of his neighbour, and to 
hear the voice of his officer. Heisa 
machine, inured to fatigue, obedient to 
the least sign, unique in its kind for the 
precision of its movements, but whichis 
good for nothing when its spring is de- 
ranged. Every Russian corps without 
officers is a body without soul. ‘ Kill 
the blacks,’ said the Turks, meaning the 
Russian officers, ‘ and it will be all up 
with the grays (the soldiers),’” 


In the present wasting contest in 
the Caucasus, the Cossacks of the 
Don are the troops most relied on for 
coping with the activity and the en- 
terprise of their agile, determined, and 
nimble-footed enemy; and if our au- 
thor’s estimate be a true one, they have 
been hitherto employed with but doubt- 
ful success. 


‘In the Russian army, the Cossacks 
of the line, as they are called, are the 
troops most capable of coping with the 
Circassians. Living close to them, they 
have adopted their customs, their dress, 
and their arms, and rival them in dex- 
terity as well as speed. The Cossacks 
of the Black Sea, though less useful, 
have made themselves respected, which 


is by no means the case with their bre- 
thren of the Don, who have become a 
theme for raillery to the Tscherkesses, 
as well on account of their red vests as 
for their absolutely feminine timorous- 
ness ; the mountaineers slaughter them 
like sheep. The Russian foot-soldier is 
indeed to be pitied in this war so un- 
suited to his nature. When he does not 
feel his neighbour’s elbow, he is done 
up; and where he is not engaged in 
breaking or in repelling masses by 
masses, he is ofno use. Partisan war- 
fare, the war of tirailleurs, takes him at 
unawares. His haversack at his back, 
armed with a wretched musket, which 
he fires quite at random, with a sword 
which does not deserve the name, the 
bayonet is of little use to him, and more 
than one soldier has been seen despatch- 
ed by the sword of a Circassian, whom 
he had pierced with his bayonet, because 
he could not draw it out quickly enough. 
Opposed to such an adversary, the Cir- 
cassian is a hero of fable ; rarely miss- 
ing his man, using the pistol after dis- 
charging his fusil, playing with the dag- 
ger as well as with the sword ; bornand 
bred to war, and for war, he is also a 
ferocious beast, revelling in carnage, 
indomitable and intractable. Brave as 
his blade, nimble as his steed, subsisting 
on a handful of rice, fanatic as the Mus- 
sulman, blood-thirsty as a pagan, fight- 
ing for his independence amidst inacces- 
sible mountains, he may flatter himself 
that he shall make any one repent who 
attempts to subdue him. Vidlenss can 
effect nothing with him ; he delights in 
the sight of blood: on the grave of every 
brother slain by a Christian he places a 
mark, which he does not remove till he 
has revenged his death by that of an 
enemy. Civilization with all its seduc- 
tions has no charms for these men, and 
they shut their hearts against every 
feeling that might endanger their inde- 
pendence. The Circassians enrolled 
among the Russian troops retain all 
their nationality and the warmest love of 
their country. The very boys, who, 
carried to St. Petersburg, brought up 
in the Greek religion, were afterwards 
sent to their own country as missiona- 
ries, flung their books into the first Cir- 
cassian river, and returned to their 
homes with the sentiments which they 
had carried away with them, and fre- 
quently with increased hatred of the 
Russians ; at other times their brethren 
have made cartridges with the Bibles of 
the Russian emissaries. Hence people 
are convinced that it is better to tolerate 
their religion, and the Circassian cadets 
at Petersburg have a moullah who comes 
to instruct them in their faith.” 


While Russia is warring against 
the gallant Circassians, France is car- 
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rying on wasting hostilities against 
the Arabs in Africa, with a view to 
the ultimate appropriation of the whole 
of the northern coast of that vast 
country, and the establishment of a 
predominating influence in the Medi- 
terranean; and the North American 
Union, having seized upon Texas, and 
assumed an exclusive right to the 
whole of the Oregon territory, is look- 
ing with an evil eye upon Mexico, Ca- 
lifornia, and other adjacent countries, 
and only waiting for the favourable 
moment to make the whole of the 
North American continent one vast 
confederation of states. We have 
already stated how it was that the 
working of the democratic principle 
in Europe gave to Russia the so-much- 
coveted opportunity of securing the 
almost exclusive navigation of the 
Black Sea, and thus cutting off the 
enemy with whom she contended from 
any aid which might be hoped for 
from the sympathy or the enterprize 
of Europe. It was to give employ- 
ment to a restless and dissatisfied sol- 
diery, and as a safety-valve for the 
discontents of the people, that the 
African expedition was resolved on by 
the French rulers ; and it was solely 
because of the displacement of the Wel- 
lington ministry that they were sufier- 
ed to proceed in their course of ravage 
and conquest; all such objects and 
proceedings having been emphatically 
disclaimed, until they came to deal 
with the reform ministry, whose ne- 
cessities compelled them to connive at 
enormities which would not have been 
endured by the Conservative adminis- 
tration. Thus the policy of France 
in Africa may be said to have acquir- 
ed its chronic character, and what be- 
gan in the punishment of aggression, 
is now carried on from the lust of 
conquest. 

Now contrast all this with England, 
which still retains a portion of that 
steady aristocratical rule derived from 
the predominant influence of a landed 
proprietary, to which she has been in- 
debted for all her greatness. In In- 
dia, a most wanton and unprovoked 
aggression gave us an opportunity of 
adding to our eastern empire a king- 
dom which has long been deemed de- 
sirable in order to give completeness 
and security to our territories in that 
portion of the globe. And how have 
we acted? Have we imitated France 
in Algiers, or Russia in the Caucasus, 
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or America in the annexation of Tex- 
as? No. We have contented our 
selves with punishing the insolent in 
vaders, and taking such precautions 
as May secure us against future ag- 
gression ; while all the temptations to 
territorial aggrandizement have been 
steadily resisted, and all views of con 
quest emphatically disclaimed. This 
is the righteousness which well becom 
eth a great nation, although it may 
pass for foolishness with those who are 
possessed by an inordinate and ungo- 
vernable desire of empire. But it 
will be found, in the end, not more 
marked by forbearance than accordant 
with true wisdom; that the character 
for moderation and for justice which 
is thus acquired, is of more value than 
the possessions which are declined ; 
and that, while other countries are 
embroiling and embarrassing them- 
selves by wasting wars, or compro- 
mising their good name, and thus peril- 
ling the security of all that they have, 
for the purpose of extending the limits 
of their power, Great Britain, by her 
noble abstinence, is but fortifying and 
consolidating her authority ; and inher 
respect for the rights of others, is 
throwing a guarantee of sacredness 
around her own dominions which will 
long cause their inviolability to be re- 
spected. 

But let democracy become predo- 
minantly ascendant, and this steady 
rule of moderation and of equity can 
be calculated upon no more. We 
will soon come toresemble the powers 
which are at present under its sway. 
The institutes will be dilapidated 
or overturned which impart an ele- 
vation to our character as a nation; 
and, one and all, we shall be delivered 
over to low utilitarian influences, in 
which all proper views of our station 
and responsibility will be lost sight of 
in a lust of conquest or a thirst of 
gain. The millocracy will then be 
the lords of the ascendant. That 
which has been called by the inspired 
writer “*the root of all evil,” will be 
the regulator of our policy at home 
and abroad. The maddened artisans 
who may be the pioneers of such a 
movement, will be also its first victims. 
They will be regarded as a machinery 
of bone and muscle, flesh and flood, 
which is only valuable as long as it 
ministers to the wealth of its posses- 
sors, and no more worthy of regard 
than the wood and stone of their 
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vast industrial bastiles, when it is no 
longer conducive to their temporal ad- 
vantage. 

Let no one be blinded by the fact 
that there are factories at present in 
which good care is taken both of the 
education of the young, and in provid- 
ing comfort for the aged and the in- 
firm. The Established Church is still 
predominant in England, and not only 
is its direct influence beneficially felt 
by all those who belong to it, but its 
indirect is in no small degree partici- 
pated by multitudes who are not num- 
bered amongst its communion. This 
has hitherto served to infuse a spirit 
of Christian kindliness into our ma- 
nufacturing system, by which, in many 
places, its evils are mitigated. But 
let that great institute be overthrown 
and trodden under foot, and the mo- 
loch of gain will develop itself in all its 
hideous dimensions anda future genera- 
tion may have to learn that democratic 
ascendancy is yet compatible with griev- 
ous oppression, securing, neither at 
home nor abroad, the real ends of 
good government ; and that a plethory 
of wealth is not prosperity. 

Our space admonishes us that we 
must hasten toa close. Mr. Golovine 
is a Russian liberal of the worst French 
school. He has felt, and he under- 
stands, what it is to live under an au- 
tocracy. But he does not understand 
how much better it may be sometimes 

“ To bear the ills we have, 

Than fly to others which we know not of:" 
and, above all things, he has yet to learn 
the evils of a rude and godless democra- 
cy. He resembles a man recently couch- 
ed for a cataract, by whom, although the 
darkness has been removed, the expe- 
rience has not as yet been acquired, by 
which the newly acquired faculty might 
be rendered really useful. The bril- 
liant charlatanry of Thiers passes with 
him for profound political wisdom ; 
and he would eagerly embrace a French 
alliance, in the hope of being aided in 
his projects for the overthrow of the 
despotism against which he inveighs, 
without the slightest notion that in so 
doing he might be only preparing the 
way for the entrance of seven worse 
spirits into his native country, “ so that 
its last end might be worse than its first.” 

Before he writes again we would 
venture earnestly to recommend to 
him, to study attentively the history 
and the working of the British consti- 
tution, In this, Guizot will be a safer 
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guide than Thiers; and he will there 
see the most perfect model of consti- 
tutional liberty that has ever yet been 
realized. Let him hold this up to the 
admiration of his yet unexecuted or 
unexpatriated brother liberals in Rus- 
sia, and advise them, in all their pro- 
jects of reform, to keep it steadily in 
view. It is a ripened product, the 
perfection of which they should not all 
at once expect to attain; and while it 
inspires them with a detestation of ty- 
ranny, it will impress upon them a salu- 
tary dread of frantic and headlong 
revolution. They will learn to wait 
upon events, rather than anticipate 
them by emeuts, which can only result 
in ruin to themselves ; and to act upon 
the principle, that liberal institutes are 
much more likely to arise out of a peo- 
ple duly prepared for them, than to 
continue when conferred without that 
knowledge of their fitness on the part 
of those for whom they are intended, 
which could alone render their acqui- 
sition desirable. 

Of the emperor Nicholas our au- 
thor has written nothing which dis- 
turbs the notion we had before enter- 
tained, and which has been formed 
from all that we could learn from 
competent and impartial observers. 
He is convinced that his absolutism is 
essential to the good of his people; 
and he therefore rules with a high 
hand. The vigour of his administra- 
tion is felt in all the departments of 
his mighty empire ; and, as has been 
already observed, much has been al- 
ready done to impose some check 
upon the system of bribery and cor- 
ruption by which Russian function- 
aries of every description, from the 
highest to the lowest, had been tainted. 
In his domestic relations, Nicholas is 
amiable and engaging. He isa kin‘ 
husband, an affectionate father, and 1s 
much beloved by his family, as he 
is idolized by his people. Happy 
are we that we do not live under an 
absolute ruler, and that we are as yct 
spared the evils of that opposite ex- 
treme in government, which arises from 
the caprices of a licentious multitude, 
and which is only despotism under 
another name. But if Russia must 
have an autocrat, she could scarcely 
have a better than the sovereign to 
whom the vast bulk of her population 
rejoice at present to tender an unlimit- 
ed allegiance, and who is regarded by 
them as the father of his people. 
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THE BLACK PROPHET.—A TALE OF IRISH FAMINE, 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


CHAPTER V.——THE BLACK PROPHET [{S STARTLED BY A BLACK PROPHECY. 


Havine satisfied herself that the skele- 
ton was a human one, she cautiously 
put back the earth, and covered it up 
with the green sward, as graves usu- 
ally are covered, and in such a way 
that there should exist, from the dis- 
turbed appearance of the place, as 
little risk as possible of discovery. 
This being settled, she returned with 
the herbs, and laying aside the spade, 
from off which she had previously rub- 
bed the red earth, so as to prevent any 
particular observation, she sat down, 
and locking her fingers into each 
other, swayed her body backwards 
and forwards in silence, as a female 
does in Ireland when under the influ- 
ence of deep and absorbing sorrow, 
whilst from time to time she fixed 
her eyes on the prophet, and sighed 
deeply. 

«IT thought,” said he, “I sent you 
for the dandelion—where is it?” 

“Oh,” she replied, unrolling it 
from the corner of her apron, “here 
it is—I forgot it—ay, I forgot it—and 
no wondher—oh, no wondher indeed! 
—Providence! You may blasphayme 
Providence as much as you like; but 
he'll take his own out o’ you yet; an’ 
indeed it’s comin’ to that—it is, Don- 
nel, an’ you'll find it so.” 

The man had just taken the herbs 
into his hand, and was about to shred 
them into small leaves for the poultice, 
when she uttered the last words. He 
turned his eyes upon her ; and in an 
instant that terrible scowl for which 
he was so remarkable when in a state 
of passion, gave its deep and deadly 
darkness to his already disfigured vi- 
sage. His eyes blazed, and one half 
of his face became ghastly with rage. 

«* What do you mane ?” he asked— 
‘what does she mane, Sarah? I tell 
you, wanst for all, you must give up 
ringin’ Providence into my ears, un- 
less you wish to bring my hand upon 
you, as you often did—mark that!” 

“Your ears,” she replied, looking 


at him calmly, and without seeming to 
regard his threat ; “oh, I only wish 
I could ring the fear of Providence 
into your heart—I wish I could; but 
I'll do for yourself what you often 
pretend to do for others—I'll give you 
warnin’.. I tell you now that Provi- 
dence himself is on your track—that 
his judgment’s hangin’ over you—and 
that it’ll fall upon you before long ;— 
this is my prophecy, and a black one 
you'll soon find it.” 

That Nelly had been always a wo- 
man of some good-nature, with gleams 
of feeling and humanity appearing in 
a character otherwise apathetic, hard, 
and dark, M‘Gowan well knew; but 
that she was capable of bearding him 
in one of his worst and most ferocious 
moods, was a circumstance which 
amazed and absolutely overcame him. 
Whether it was the novelty or the 
moral elevation of the position she so 
unexpectedly assumed, or some lurk- 
ing conviction within himself which 
echoed back the truth of her language, 
it is difficult to say. Be that, however, 
as it might, he absolutely quailed be- 
fore her, and instead of giving way to 
headlong violence or. outrage, he sat 
down, and merely looked on her in 
silence and amazement. 

Sarah certainly thought he was 
unnecessarily tame on the occasion, 
and that Nelly’s prophecy ought not 
to have been listened to in silence. 
The utter absence of all fear, how- 
ever, on the part of the elder female, 
joined to the extraordinary union of 
determination and indifference with 
which she spoke,had something morally 
impressive in it; andSarah, who felt, 
besides, that there seemed a kind of 
mystery in the words of the denuncia- 
tion, resolved to let the matter rest 
between them, at least for the pre- 
sent. 

A silence of some time now ensued, 
during which she looked from the one 
to the other with an aspect of uncér- 
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tainty. At length, she burst into a 
hearty laugh— 

** Ha, ha, ha!—well,” said she, * it’s 
a good joke at any rate to see my 
father bate wid his own weapons. 
Why, she has frightened you more wid 
her prophecy than ever you did any 
one wid one of your own. Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

To this sally neither replied, nor 
seemed disposed to reply. 

“ Here,” added Sarah, handing her 
stepmother a cloth, “remimber you 
have to go to Darby Skinadre’s for 
meal. I'd go myself, an’ save you the 
journey, but that I’m afraid you might 
fall in love wid one another in my ab- 
sence. Be off now, you ould step- 
divle, an’ get the meal; or if you're 
not able to go, I will.” 

After a lapse of a few minutes, the 
woman rose, and taking the cloth, de- 
liberately folded it up, and asked him 

for money to purchase the meal she 
wanted. 

* Here,” said he, handing her a 
written paper, “give him that, an’ it 
will do as well as money. He expects 
Master Dick’s interest for Dalton’s 
farm, an’ I'll engage he'll attend to 
that.” 

She received the paper, and looking 
at it, said— 

‘| hope this is none of the villany 
I suspect.” 

“ Be off,” he replied; “get what 
you want, and that’s all you have to 
do.” 

« What’s come over you?” asked 
Sarah of her father, after the other 
had gone. “Did you get afeard of 
her ?” 

« There’s something in her eye,” he 
replied, “ that I don’t like, and that I 
never seen there before.” 

“‘ But,” returned the other, a good 
deal surprised, “‘ what can there be in 
her eye that you need care about? 
You have nobody's blood on your 
hands, an’ you stole nothing. What 
made you look afeard that time ?” 

“I didn’t look afeard.” 

«But I say you did, an’ I was 
ashamed of you.” 

“ Well, never mind—I may tell you 
something some o’ these days about 
that same woman. In the meantime, 
I'll throw myself on the bed, an’ take 
a sleep, for I slept but little last 
night.” 

* Do so,” replied Sarah; “but at 
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any rate, never be cowed by a woman 
Lie down, an’ I'll go over a while to 
Tom Cassidy's. But first, I had betther 
make the poultice for your face, to 
take down that ugly swellin’.” 

Having made and applied the poul- 
tice, she went off, light-hearted as a 
lark, leaving her worthy father to seek 
some rest if he could. 

She had no sooner disappeared, than 
the prophet, having closed and bolted 
the door, walked backwards and for- 
wards in a moody and unsettled man- 
ner. 

« What,” he exclaimed to himself, 
* can be the matther with that woman, 
that made her look at me in sich a 
way a while agone? I could not mis- 
take her eye. She surely knows more 
than I thought, or she would not fix her 
eye into mine as shedid. Could there 
be any thing in that dhrame about 
Dalton an’ my coffin? Hut! that’s 
nonsense. Many adhrame | had that 
went for nothing. The only thing she 
could stumble on is the Boz, an’ I don’t 
think she would be likely to find that 
out, unless she went to throw down 
the house ; but anyhow its’ no harm 
to thry.” 

He immediately mounted the old 
table, and, stretching up, searched the 
crevice in the wall where it had been, 
but, we need not add, in vain. He 
then came down again, in a state of 
dreadful alarm, and made a general 
search for it in every hole and corner 
visible, after which his agitation be- 
came wild and excessive. 

“She has got it!” he exclaimed— 
‘‘ she has stumbled on it, aided by the 
devil—an’ may she soon be in his 
clutches !—and it the only thing I’m 
afeard of! But then,’ he added, 
pausing, and getting somewhat cool, 
“‘does she know how it might be 
brought against me, or who owned it ? 
I don’t think she does ; but still, where 
can it be, and what could she mane by 
Providence trackin’ me out?—an’ why 
did she look as if she knew something ? 
Then that dhrame—lI can’t get it out 
o’ my head this whole day—and the 
terrible one I had last night, too! But 
that last is aisily accounted for. As it 
is, I must only wait an’ watch her ; 
and if I find she can be dangerous, 
why—it’ill be worse for her—that’s all.” 

He then threw himself on the 
wretched bed, and, despite of his tu- 
multuous reflections, soon fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER VI.——A RUSTIC MISER AND HIS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Tuene is to be found in Ireland, and, 
we presume, in all other countries, a 
class of hardened wretches, who look 
forward to a period of dearth as to one 
of great gain and advantage, and who 
contrive, by exercising the most heart- 
less and diabolical principles, to make 
the sickness, famine, and general deso- 
lation which scourge their fellow-crea- 
tures so many sources of successful ex- 
tortion and rapacity, and consequently 
of gain to themselves. These are 
Country Misers or Money-lenders, who 
are remarkable for keeping meal until 
the arrival of what is termed a hard 
year, or a dear summer, when they sell 
it out at enormous or usurious prices, 
and who, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, dispose of it only at 
terms dictated by their own griping 
spirit, and the crying necessity of the 
unhappy purchasers. 

The houses and places of such per- 
sons are always remarkable for a cha- 
racter in their owners of hard and se- 
vere saving, which at a first glance has 
the appearance of that rare virtue in 
our country, called frugality—a virtue 
which, upon a closer inspection, is 
found to be nothing with them but 
selfishness, sharpened up into the most 
unscrupulous avarice and penury. 

About half a mile from theresidence 
of the Sullivans, lived a remarkable 
man of this class, named Darby Skin- 
adre. In appearance he was lank and 
sallow, with a long, thin, parched- 
looking face, and a miserable crop of 
yellow beard, which no one could pro- 
nounce as any thing else than “ a dead 
failure ;" added to this were two 
piercing ferret eyes, always sore and 
fiery, and with a tear standing in each, 
or trickling down his fleshless cheeks ; 
so that, to persons disposed to judge 
only by appearances, he looked very 
like a man in a state of perpetual re- 
pentance for his transgressions, or, 
what was still farther from the truth, 
who felt a most Christian sympathy 
with the distresses of the poor. In his 
house, and about it, there was much, 
no doubt, to be commended, for there 
was much to mark the habits of the 
saving man. Every thing was neat and 
clean, notso much from any innate love 
of neatness and cleanliness, as because 


these qualities were economical in 
themselves. His ploughs and farming 
implements were all snugly laid up, 
and eovered, lest they might be injured 
by exposure to the weather; and his 
house was filled with large chests and 
wooden hogsheads, trampled hard with 
oatmeal, which, as they were never 
opened unless during a time of famine, 
had their joints and crevices festooned 
byinnumerable mealy-looking cobwebs, 
which description of ornament extend- 
ed to the dresser itself, where they 
might be seen upon most of the cold- 
looking shelves, and those neglected 
utensils, thatin other families are mostly 
used for food. His haggard was also 
remarkable for having in it, through- 
out all the year, a remaining stack or 
two of oats or wheat, or perhaps one 
or two large ricks of hay, tanned by the 
sun of two or three summers into a 
tawny hue—each or all kept in the 
hope of a failure and a famine. 

In a room from the kitchen, he had 
a beam, a pair of scales, and a set of 
weights, all of which would have been 
vastly improved by a visit from the lord- 
mayor, had our meal-monger lived 
under the jurisdiction of that civie 
gentleman. He was seldom known 
to use metal weights when dispos- 
ing of his property; inlieu of these 
he always used round stones, which, 
upon the principle of the Scottish 
proverb, that “ many a little makes a 
muckle,” he must have found a very 
beneficial mode of transacting busi- 
ness. 

lf any thing could add to the ini- 
quity of his principles, as a plausible 
but most unscrupulous cheat, it was 
the hypocritical prostitution of the sa- 
cred name and character of religion 
to his own fraudulent impositions upon 
the poor and the distressed. Out- 
wardly, and to the eye of men, he was 
proverbially strict and scrupulous in 
the observation of its sanctions, but 
outrageously severe and unsparing up- 
on all who appeared to be influenced 
either by a negligent or worldly spirit, 
or who omitted the least tittle of its 
forms. Religion and its duties, there- 
fore, were perpetually in his mouth, 
but never with such apparent zeal and 
sincerity as when enforcing his most 
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heartless and hypocritical exactions 
upon the honest and struggling crea- 
tures whom necessity or neglect had 
driven into his meshes. 

Such was Darby Skinadre; and 
certain we are that the truth of the 
likeness we have given of him will be 
at once recognised by our readers as 
that of the roguish hypocrite, whose 
rapacity is the standing curse of half 
the villages of the country, especially 
during seasons of distress, or failure 
of crops, 

Skinadre, on the day we write of, 
was reaping a rich harvest from the 
miseries of the unhappy people. Ina 
lower room of his house, to the right 
of the kitchen as you entered it, he 
stood over his scales, weighing out 
with a dishonest and parsimonious 
hand, the scanty pittance which po- 
verty enabled the wretched creatures 
to purchase from him; and in order 
to give them a favourable impression 
of his piety, and consequently of his 
justice, he had placed against the wall 
a delf crucifix, with a semicircular 
receptacle at the bottom of it for hold- 
ing holy water. This was as much as 
to say “how could I cheat you with 
the image of our Blessed Redeemer 
before my eyes to remind me of my 
duty, and to teach me, as he did, to 
love my fellow-creatures ?” And with 
many of the simple people, he actually 
succeeded in making the impression he 
wished ; for they could not conceive it 
possible, that any principle, however 
rapacious, could drive a man to the 
practice of such sacrilegious impos- 
ture. 

There stood Skinadre, like the very 
Genius of Famine, surrounded by dis- 
tress, raggedness, feeble hunger, and 
tottering disease, in all the various as- 
pects of pitiable suffering, hopeless deso- 
lation, and that agony of the heart which 
impresses wildness upon the pale cheek, 
makes the eye at once dull and eager, 
parches the mouth, and gives to the 
voice of misery tones that are hoarse 
and hollow. There he stood, striving 
to blend consolation with deceit, and 
in the name of religion and charity 
subjecting the helpless wretches to 
fraud and extortion. Around him 
was misery, multiplied into all her 
most appalling shapes. Fathers of 
families were there, who could read 
in each other's faces too truly, the 
gloom and anguish that darkened the 


brow and wrung the heart. The 
strong man, who had been not long 
before a comfortable farmer, now 
stood dejected and apparently broken- 
down, shorn of his strength, without a 
trace of either hope or spirit ; so wo- 
fully shrunk away too, from his super- 
fluous apparel, that the spectators 
actually wondered to think that this 
was the large man, of such powerful 
frame, whose feats of strength had 
so often heretofore filled them with 
amazement. But, alas! what will not 
sickness and hunger do! 

There too was the aged man—the 
grandsire himself—bent with a double 
weight of years and sorrow—without 
food until that late hour ; forgetting 
the old pride that never stooped be- 
fore, and now coming with the last 
feeble argument, to remind the usurer 
that he and his father had been school- 
fellows and friends, and that although 
he had refused to credit his son and 
afterwards his daughter-in-law, still, 
for the sake of old times, and of those 
who were now nomore, he hoped he 
would not refuse to his grey hairs 
and tears, and for the sake of the 
living God besides, that which would 
keep life in his son, and his daughter- 
in-law, and his famishing grand-chil- 
dren, who had not a morsel to put in 
their mouths, nor the means of procur- 
ing it on earth—if he failed them. 

And there was the widower, on be- 
half of his motherless children, coming 
with his worn and desolate look of 
sorrow, almost thankful to God that 
his Kathleen was not permitted to 
witness the many-shaped miseries of 
this woful year ; and yet experiencing 
the sharp and bitter reflection, that 
now, in all their trials—in his poor 
children’s want and sickness—in their 
moanings by day and their cries for 
her by night, they have not the soft 
affection of her voice nor the tender 
touch of her hand to soothe their pain 
—nor has he that smile, which was 
ever his, to solace him now, nor that 
faithful heart to soothe him with its 
affection, or to cast its sweetness into 
the bitter cup of his affliction. Alas! 
no; he knows that that heart will beat 
for him and them no more; that that 
eye of love will never smile upon them 
again; and so he feels the agony of her 
loss superadded to all his other suffer- 
ings, and in this state he approaches 
the merciless usurer. 
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And the widow—emblem of desola- 
tion and dependence—how shall she 
meet and battle with the calamities of 
this fearful season? She out of whose 
heart these very calamities draw forth 
the remembrances of him she has lost, 
with such vividness that his past vir- 
tues are added to her present suffer- 
ings ; and his manly love as a husband 
—his tenderness as a parent—his pro- 
tecting hand and ever kind heart, crush 
her solitary spirit by their memory, and 
drag it down to the uttermost depths 
of affliction. Oh! bitter reflection !— 
if her Owen were now alive, and in 
health, she would not be here; but 
God took him to himself, and now unless 
he—the miser—has compassion on her, 
she and her children—her Owen’s chil- 
dren—must lie down and die! If it 
were not for their sakes, poor darlings, 
she would wish to follow Aim out of 
such a world; but now she and the Al- 
mighty are all that they have to look 
to, blessed be his name !” 

Others there were whose presence 
showed how far the general destitution 
had gone into the heart of society, 
and visited many whose circumstances 
had been looked upon as beyond its 
reach. The decent farmer, for in- 
stance, whom no one had suspected of 
distress, made his appearance among 


CHAPTER 


Sxinapre, thin and mealy, with his 
coat off, but wearing a waistcoat to 
which were attached flannel sleeves, 
was busily engaged in the agreeable 
task of administering to their necessi- 
ties. Such was his smoothness of man- 
ner, and the singular control which a 
long life of hypocrisy had given him 
over his feelings, that it was impos- 
sible to draw any correct distinction 
between that which he only assumed, 
and that which he really felt. This 
consequently gave him an immense ad- 
vantage over every one with whom he 
came in contact, especially the artless 
and candid, and all who were in the 
habit of expressing what they thought. 
We shall, however, take the liberty of 
introducing him to the reader, and al- 
low honest Skinadre to speak for him- 
self. 

“ They're beggars—thim three — 
that woman and her two childhre ; 
still my heart bleeds for them, bekase we 
should love our neighbours as our- 
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them with an air of cheerfulness that 
was put on to baffle suspicion. Some- 
times he laughed as if his heart were 
light, and again expressed a kind of 
condescending sympathy with some 
poor person or other, to whom he 
spake kindly, as a man would do who 
knew nothing personally of the dis- 
tress which he saw about him, but 
who wished to encourage those who 
did with the cheering hope that it must 
soon pass away. Then affecting the 
easy manner of one who was interest- 
ing himself for another person, he 
asked to have some private conversa- 
tion with the usurer, to whom he com- 
municated the immediate want that 
pressed upon himself and his family. 

It is impossible, however, to describe 
the various aspects and claims of mi- 
sery which presented themselves at 
Skinadre’s house. The poor people 
flitted to and fro silently and deject- 
edly, wasted, feeble, and sickly—some- 
times in small groups of twos and 
threes, and sometimes a solitary indi- 
vidual might be seen hastening with 
earnest but languid speed, as if the 
life of some dear child or beloved pa- 
rent, of a husband or wife, or, per- 
haps, the lives of a whole family, de- 
pended upon her or his arrival with 
food. 


VIl.——-A PANORAMA OF MISERY. 


selves; but I have given away as much 
meal in charity, an’ me can so badly 
afford it, as would—I can’t now, in- 
deed, my poor woman! Sick—throth 
they look sick, an’ you look sick your- 
self. Here, Paddy Lenahan, help that 
woman an’ her two poor childhre out 
of that half bushel of meal you've got; 
you won’t miss a handful for God’s sake.” 

This he said to a poor man who had 
just purchased some oatmeal from him ; 
for Skinadre was one of those persons 
who, however he may have neglected 
works of mercy himself, took great 
delight in encouraging others to per- 
form them. 

* Troth it’s not at your desire I do 
it, Darby,” replied the man; “ but 
bekase she an’ they wants it, God help 
them. Here, poor creature, take this 
for the honour of God; an’ I’m only 
sorry, for both our sakes, that I can’t 
do more.” 

‘* Well, Jemmy Duggan,” proceeded 
the miser, addressing a new-comer, 
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‘** what's the news wid you? They're 
hard times, Jemmy ; we all know that 


an’ feel it too, an’ yet we live, most of 


us, as if there wasn’t a God to punish 
us.” 

* At all events,” replied the man, 
“we feel what sufferin’ is now, God 
help us! Between hunger and sick- 
ness, the counthry was never in sich a 
state widin the memory of man. What, 
in the name o’ God, will become of the 
poor people, I know not. The Lord 
pity them an’ relieve them !” 

«Amen, amen, Jemmy! Well, 
Jemmy, can I do any thing for you? 
But, Jemmy, in regard of that, the 
thruth is, we have brought all these 
scourges on us by our sins and our 
thransgressions ; thim that sins, Jem- 
my, must suffer.” 

«‘ There’s no one denyin’ it, Darby ; 
but you're axin’ me can you do any 
thing for me, an’ my answer to thatis, 
that you can, if you like.” 

* Ah! Jemmy, you wor ever an’ al- 
ways a wild, heedless, heerum-skeerum 
rake, that never was likely to do much 
good; little religion ever rested on 
you, an’ now I’m afeard so sign’s on it.” 

* Well, well, who’s widout sin? 
I'm sure I’m not. What I want is, to 
know if you'll credit me for a hundred 
of meal till the times mends a thrifle. 
I have the six o’ them at home widout 
their dinner this day, an’ must go wid- 
out it, if you refuse me. When the 
harvest comes round, I'll pay you.” 


* Jemmy, you owe three half-years’ 


rent ; an’ as for the harvest an’ what 
itll bring, only jist look at the day 
that’s in it. It goes to my heart to 
refuse you, poor man; but, Jemmy, 
you see that you have brought this on 
yourself. If you had been an atten- 
tive, industrious man, an’ minded your 
religion, you would’nt be as you are 
now. Six you have at home, you say ?” 

“ Ay, not to spake of the woman 
an’ myself. I know you won't refuse 
them, Darby, bekase if we're hard 
pushed now, it’s a’most every body’s 
case as well as mine. Be what I may, 
you know I'm honest.” 

“JT don’t doubt your honesty, Jem- 
my; but, Jemmy, if I sell my meal to 
a man that can pay and wont, or if I 
sell my meal to a man that would pay 
and cant, by which do I lose most? 
There it is, Jemmy—think o’ that now. 
Six in family, you say?” 

« Six in family, wid the woman an’ 
myself.” 
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«The sorra man livin’ feels more 
for you than I do, an’ I would let you 
have the meal if I could; but thetruth 
is, I’m makin’ up my rent—an’, Jem- 
my, I lost so much last year by my own 
foolish good nature, an’ I gave away 
so much on trust, thatnow I’m brought 
to a hard pass myself. Throth I'll 
fret enough this night for havin’ to re- 
fuse you. I know it was rash of me 
to make the promise I did; but still, 
God forbid that ever any man should 
be able to throw it in my face, an’ say 
that Darby Skinadre ever broke his 
promise.” 

« What promise ?” 

«© Why never to sell a pound of meal 
on trust.” 

“ God help us, then!—for what to 
do or where to go I don’t know.” 

“It goes to my heart, Jemmy, to 
refuse you—six in family, an’ the twoof 
yourselves. Throth it does, to my 
very heart itself; but stay, maybe we 
may manage it. You have no money, 
you say ?”’ 

** No money now, but wont be long 
so, plaise God.” 

** Well, but haven't you value of any 
kind ?—sure, God help them, they cant 
starve, poor creatures—the Lord pity 
them !” 

Here he wiped away a drop of vil- 
lanous rheum which ran down his 
cheek, and he did it with such an ap- 
pearance of sympathy, that almost any 
one would have imagined it was a tear 
of compassion for the distresses of the 
poor man’s family. 

* Oh! no, they can’t starve. Have 
you no value of any kind, Jemmy ?— 
ne’er a beast now, or any thing that 
way ?” 

** Why, there’s a young heifer ; but 
I'm strugglin’ to keep it to help me in 
the rent. I was obliged to sell my 
pig long ago, for I had no way of feed- 
in’ it.” 

“« Well, bring me the heifer, Jemmy, 
an’ I won’t let the crathurs starve. 
We'll see what can be done when it 
comes here. An’ now, Jemmy, let me 
ax if you wint to hear mass on last 
Sunday ?” 

“ Throth I didn’t like to go in this 
trim. Peggy has a web of frieze half 
made this good while ; it'll be finished 
some time, I hope.” 

« Ah! Jemmy, Jemmy, it’s no won- 
dher the world’s the way it is, for in- 
deed there’s little thought of God or 
religion in it. You passed last Sun- 
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day like a haythen, an’ now see how 
you stand to-day for the same.” 

** You'll let me bring some o’ the 
meal home wid me now,” said the 
man ; “ the poor cratures tasted hardly 
anything to-day yet, an’ they wor cry- 
in’ whin I left home. I'll come back 
wid the heifer fullbut. Throth they're 
in outher misery, Darby.’ 

“Poor things!—an*’ no wondher. 
wid sich a haythen of a father ; but, 
Jemmy, bring the heifer here jirs¢ till | 
look at it, an’ the sooner you bring it 
here the sooner they'll have relief, the 
crathurs.” 

It is not our intention to follow up 
this iniquitous bargain any farther ; it 
is enough to say that the heifer passed 
from Jemmy’s possession into his, at 
about the fourth part of its value. 

To those who had money he was a 
perfect honeycomb, overflowing with 
kindness and affection, expressed in 
such a profusion of warm and sugary 
words, that it was next to an impossi- 
bility to doubt his sincerity. 

‘“‘ Darby,” said a very young female, 
on whose face was blended equal beauty 
and sorrow, joined to an expression 
that was absolutely deathlike, ‘ I sup- 
pose I needn’t ax you for credit ?” 

He shook his head. 

“It’s for the ould couple,” she add- 
ed, “‘an’ not for myself. I wouldn't 
ax it for myself. I know my fault, an’ 
my sin, an’ may God forgive myself in 
the first place, an’ him that brought me 
to it, an’ to the shame that followed it! 
But what would the ould couple do 
now widout me ?” 

* An’ have you no money? Ah, 
Margaret Murtagh! sinful creature— 
shame, shame, Margaret. Unfortu- 
nate girl that you are, have you no 
money?” 

*“ T have not, indeed; the death of 
my brother Alick left us as we are ; 
he’s gone from them now ; but there 
was no fear of me goin’ that wished to 
go. Oh, if God in his goodness to 
them had took me an’ spared him, 
they wouldn’t be sendin’ to you this 
day for meal to keep life in them till 
things comes round.” 

“ Throth I pity them— from my 
heart I pity them now that they’re 
helpless and ould—especially for 
havin’ sich a daughter as you are; 
but if it was my own father an’ mo- 
ther, God rest them, I couldn’t give 
meal out on credit. There’s not in 
the parish a poorer man than I am. 
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I’m done wid’ givin’ credit now, thank 
Goodness; an’ if I had been so long 
ago it isn’t robbed, an’ ruined, an’ 
beggared by rogues I'd be this day, 
but a warm, full man, able and willin’ 
too to help my neighbours ; an’ it is 
not empty handed I'd send away any 
messenger from your father or mo- 
ther, as I must do, although my heart 
bleeds for them this minute.” 

Here once more he wiped away the 
rheum, with every appearance of re- 
gret and sorrow. In fact, one would 
almost suppose that by long practice 
he had trained one of his eyes—for we 
ought to have said that there was one 
of them more sympathetic than the 
other—to shed its hypocritical tear at 
the right place, and in such a manner, 
too, that he might claim all the credit 
of participating in the very distresses 
which he refused to relieve, or by 
which he amassed his wealth. 

The poor heart-broken looking girl, 
who by the way carried an unfortu- 
nate baby in her arms, literally tot- 
tered out of the room, sobbing bit- 
terly, and with a look of misery and 
despair that it was woeful to contem- 
plate. 

‘* Ah, then, Harry Hacket,” said he, 
passing to another “ how are you? an’ 
how are you all over in Derrycloony, 
Harry? not forgettin’ the ould couple?” 

«“ Throth middlin’ only, Darby. 
My fine boy, Denis, is down wid’ this 
illness, an’ I’m wantin’ a barrel of 
meal from you till towards Christmas.” 

“Come inside, Harry, to this little 
nest here, till I tell you something ; 
an’, by the way, let your father know 
I’ve got a new prayer that he'll like 
to larn, for it’s he that’s the pious 
man, an’ attinds to his duties—may 
God enable him! and every one that 
has the devotion in the right place ; 
amin a Chiernah!” 

He then brought Hacket into a lit- 
tle out-shot behind the room in which 
the scales were, and shutting the door 
thus proceeded in a sweet, confiden- 
tial kind of whisper— 

«You see, Harry, what I’m goin’ 
to say to you is what I'd not say to 
e’er another in the parish, the divil 
a one—God pardon me for s¥éarin’"— 
amin a Chiernah! Im ruined all out 
—smashed down an’ broke horse and 
foot ; there’s the Slevins that wint to 
America, an’ I lost more than thirty 
pounds by them.” 

‘| thought,” replied Hacket, ¢ they 
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paid you before they went ; they were 
always a daicent and an honest family, 
an I never heard any one spake an ill 
word o’ them.” 

** Not a penny, Harry.” 

“ That’s odd, then, bekase it was 
only Sunday three weeks that Murty 
Slevin, their cousin, if you remimber, 
made you acknowledge, that they paid 
you, at the chapel green.” 

* Ay, an’ I do acknowledge; bekaise, 
Harry, one may as well spake charita- 
bly of the absent as not; it’s only in 
private to you that I’m lettin’ out the 
truth.” 

** Well, well,” exclaimed the other, 
rather impatiently, “ what have they 
to do wid us?” 

« Ay have they; it was what I lost 
by them an’ others—see now don’t 
be gettin’ onpatient, I bid you—time 
enough for that when you're refused— 
that prevints me from bein’ able to 
give credit as I'd wish. I’m not re- 
fusin’ you, Harry; but achora, listen: 
you'll bring me your bill at two 
months, only I must charge you a 
thrifle for trust, for chances, or profit 
an’ loss, as the schoolmasther says; 
but you're to keep it a saicret from 
livin’ mortual, bekaise if it ’ud get 
known in these times that I’d do sicha 
thing, I'd have the very flesh ait off o’ 
my bones by others wantin’ the same 
thing ; bring me the bill then, Harry, 
an’ I'll fill it up myself, only be dhe 
husth* about it.” 

Necess.ty forces those who are dis- 
tressed to comply with many a rapa- 
cious condition of the kind, and the 
consequence was that Hacket did what 
the pressure of the time compelled 
him to do, passed his bill to Skinadre 
at a most usurious price, for the food 
which was so necessary to his family. 

It is surprising how closely the low 
rustic extortioner and the city usurer 
upon a larger scale resemble each 
other in the expression of their senti- 
ments—in their habits of business— 
their plausibility—natural tact—and 
especially, in that hardness of heart 
and utter want of all human pity and 
sympathy, upon which the success of 
their black arts of usury and extortion 
essentially depends. With extortion 
in all its forms Skinadre, for instance, 
was familiar. From those who were 
“a3 but honest he got a bill such as 

e exacted from Hacket, because he 
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knew that, cost what it might to them, 
he was safe in their integrity. If dis. 
honest, he still got a bill and relied 
upon the law and its cruel list of ha- 
rassing and fraudulent expenses for 
security. From others he got pro- 
perty of all descriptions: from some, 
butter, yarn, a piece of frieze, a pig, 
acow, or aheifer. In fact, nothing that 
possessed value came wrong to him, 
so that it is impossible to describe 
adequately the web of mischief which 
this blood-sucking old spider contrived 
to spread around him, especially for 
those whom he knew to be too poor 
to avail themselves of a remedy against 
his villany. 

** Molly Cassidy, how are you?” he 
said, addressing a poor-looking woman, 
who carried a parcel of some descrip- 
tion rolled up under her cloak; * how 
are all the family, achora ?” 

** Glory be to God for it, they can 
scarcely be worse ;” replied the wo- 
man, in that spirit of simple piety and 
veneration for the Deity, which in all 
their misery characterizes the Irish 
people ; “ but sure we’re only sufferin’ 
like others, an’ indeed not so bad as 
many—there’s Mick Kelly has lost his 
fine boy Lanty; and his other son 
young Mick isn’t expected—an’ all wid 
this sickness, that was brought on 
them, as it is every where, wid bad 
feedin’.” 

“ They’re miserable times, Molly— 
at laist I find them so—for I dunna 
how it happens, but every one’s disap- 
pointment falls upon me, till they 
have me a’most out of house an’ home 
—throth it ’ud be no wondher I'd get 
hard-hearted some day, wid the way 
I’m thrated an’ robbed by every one— 
ay indeed—bekase I’m good-natured, 
they play upon me.” 

The poor creature gave a faint 
smile, for she knew the man’s cha- 
racter thoroughly. 

“I have a dish of butther here, 
Darby,” she said, “ an’ I want meal 
instead of it.” 

* Butther, Molly—why thin, Molly, 
sure it isn’t to me you're bringin’ but- 
ther—me that has so much of it lyin’ 
on my hands here already. Sure, any 
way, its down to dirt since the wars is 
over—butther is—if it was anything 
else but butther, Molly; but it’s of no 
use—I’ve too much of it.” 

“The sorra other thing I have, 


* Hold your tongue. 
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theu, Mr. Skinadre; but sure you had 
betther look at it, an’ you'll find it’s 
what butther ought to be—firm, clane, 
and sweet.” 

* I can't take it, achora; there’s no 
market for it now.” 

«“ Here, as we're distressed, take it 
for six-pence a pound, and that’s the 
lowest price—God knows if we worn’t 
as we are, itisn’t for that you’dget it.” 

“ Troth, I dar’ say, you're ill off— 
as who isn’t in these times ?—an’ it’s 
worse they’re gettin’ an’ will be get- 
tin’ every day—throth, I say, my heart 
bleeds for you—but we can’t dale— 
oh, no!—butther, as I said, is only 
dirt now.” 

« For God’s sake, then,” exclaimed 
the alarmed creature, “take it for 
whatever you like.” 

*¢ It ’ud go hard wid me to see your 
poor family in a state of outther want,” 
he replied, “ an’ it’s not in my nature 
to be harsh to astrugglin’ person—so 
whether I lose or gain, I'll allow you 
three pence a pound for it.” 

A shade of bitterness came across 
her features at this” iniquitous pro- 
posal; but she felt the truth of that 
old adage in all its severity, that ne- 
cessity has no law. 

“God help us,” she exclaimed, 
‘‘ three pence a pound for sich butther 
as this !—however, it’s the will 0’ God, 
sure, an’ it can’t be helped—take it.” 

“ Ay, it’s aisy said, take it; but not 
so aisy to say what ‘ll I do wid it, 
when I have it ;—however, that’s the 
man I am, an’ I know how it ’ll end 
wid me—sarvin’ every one, workin’ for 
every one, an’ thinkin’ of every one but 
myself, an’ little thanks or gratitude 
for all—I know I’m not fit for sich a 
world—but still it’s a consolation to 
be doin’ good to our fellow-cratures 
when we can; an’ that’s what lightens 
my heart.” 

A woman now entered, whose ap- 
pearance excited general sympathy, 
as was evident from the subdued 
murmurs of compassion which were 
breathed from the persons assembled, 
as soon as she entered the room. 
There was something about her, which, 
in spite of her thin and worn dress, in- 
timated a consciousness of a position, 
either then or at some previous time, 
above that of the common description 
of farmers’ wives. No one could mis- 
take her for a highly-educated woman, 
but there was in her appearance that 

decency of manner resulting from ha- 
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bits of independence and from moral 
feeling, which at a first glance, whether 
it be accompanied by superior dress or 
not, indicates something which is felt 
to entitle its proprietor to unques- 
tionable respect. The miser, when 
she entered, had been putting away 
the dish of butter into the outshot 
we have mentioned, so that he had 
not yet an opportunity of seeing her, 
and ere he returned to the scales 
another female possessing probably not 
less interest to the reader presented 
herself—this was Mave or Mabel, the 
young and beautiful daughter of the 
pious and hospitable Jerry Sullivan. 

Skinadre on perceiving the matron 
who preceded her, paused for a mo- 
ment, and looked at her with a wince 
in his thin features which might be 
taken for an indication of either plea- 
sure or pain. He closed the sympa- 
thetic eye, and wiped it—but this not 
seeming to satisfy him, he then closed 
both, and blew his nose with a little 
skeleton mealy handkerchief, that lay 
on a sack beside him for the purpose. 

“ Hem—a-hem! why thin, Mrs. 
Dalton, it isn’t to my poor place I ex- 
pected you would come.” 

‘* Darby,” she replied,” there is no use 
for any length of conversation between 
you and me—I’m here contrary to the 
wishes of my family—but I am a mo- 
ther, an’ cannot look upon their des- 
titution without feelin’ that I shouldn’t 
allow my pride to stand between 
them and death —we are starving, 
I mean — they are—and I’m come 
to you to ask for credit—if we are 
ever able to pay you, we will; if not, 
it’s only one good act done to a family 
that often did many to you when they 
thought you grateful.” 

” I’m the worst inthe world—I’m the 
worst in the world” replied Skinadre ; 
‘but it wasn’t ’till Iknew that you'd be 
put out o’ your farm that I offered for 
it, and now you've taken away my cor- 
recther, and spoke ill o’ me every 
where, an’ said I bid for it over your 
heads—ay, indeed; an’ that it was your 
husband that set me up, by the way— 
oh, yes—an’ supposin’ it was—an’ I’m 
not denyin’ it, but is that any raison 
that I’d not bid for a good farm, when 
I knew that yez ’ud be put out of it.” 

“Tam now spakin’ about the distress 
of our family,” said Mrs. Dalton, “you 
know that sickness has been among us, 
an’ is amongus—poor Tom is just able 
to be up, but that’s all!” 
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« Throth an’ it ’ud be well for you 
all, an’ for himself too, that he had 
been taken away afore he comes to a 
bad end, what he will come to, if God 
hasnt’ said it—I hope he feels the 
affliction he brought on poor Ned 
Murray an’ his family by the hand he 
made of his unfortunate daughter.” 

«“‘ He does feel it. The death of her 
brother and their situation has touched 
his heart, and he’s only waitin’ for 
better health and better times to do 
her justice ; but now, what answer do 
you give me ?” 

« Why, this: I’m harrished by what 
I’ve done for every one—an’—an’—the 
short and the long of it is, that I’ve 
neither male nor money to throw away. 
I couldn't afford it, and I can’t. I’m 
a rogue, Mrs. Dalton—a miser, an ex- 
tortioner, an ungrateful knave, an’ 
every thing that’s bad an’ worse than 
another—an’ for that raison, I say, I 
have neither male nor money to throw 
away. That’s what I'd say if I was an- 
gry; but I’mzotangry. I do feel for 
you an’ them; still, 1 can’t afford to 
do what you want, or I'd do it, for I 
like to do good for evil, bad as I am. 
Tm strivin to make up my rent, an’ 
to pay an unlucky bill that I have due 
to-morrow, and doesn’t know where 
the money’s to come from to meet 
both. 

** Mave Sullivan, achora, what can 

Mrs. Dalton, from her position in 
the room, could not have noticed the 
presence of Mave Sullivan, but even 
had she been placedotherwise, it would 
have been somewhat difficult to get a 
glimpse at the young creature’s face. 
Deeply did she participate in the sym- 
pathy which was felt for the mother 
of her lover, and so naturally delicate 
were her feelings, that she had drawn 
up the hood of her cloak, lest the other 
might have felt the humiliation to 
which Mave’s presence must have ex- 
posed her by the acknowledgment of 
their distress. Neither was this all 
the gentle and generous gir! had to 
suffer. She experienced, in her own 
person, as well as Mrs. Dalton did, the 
painful sense of degradation which ne- 
cessity occasions, by a violation of that 
hereditary spirit of decent pride and 
independence which the people consi- 
der as the prestige of high respect, and 
which, even whilst it excites eompas- 
sion and sympathy, is looked upon, to 
a certain extent, as diminished by 








even a temporary visitation of poverty. 
When the meal-man, therefore, ad- 
dressed her, she unconsciously threw 
the hood of her cloak back, and dis- 
closed to the spectators a face burnin 
with blushes, and eyes filled with tears. 
The tears, however, were for the dis- 
tress of Mrs. Dalton and her family, 
and the blushes for the painful cireum- 
stances which compelled her at once to 
witness them, and to expose those which 
were felt under her own care-worn 
father’s roof. Mrs. Dalton, however, 
on looking round and perceiving what 
seemed to be an ebullition merely of 
natural shame, went over to her with 
a calm but mournful manner, that 
amounted almost to dignity. 

‘Dear Mave,” said she, * there is 
nothing here to be ashamed of. God 
forbid that the struggle of an honest 
family with poverty should bring a 
blot upon either your good name or 
mine. It does not, nor it will not—so 
dry your tears, my darlin’ girl—there 
are better times before us all, I trust. 
Darby Skinadre,” she added, turning 
to the miser, “ you are both hard- 
hearted and ungrateful, or you would 
remember, in our distress, the kind- 
ness we showed you in yours. If you 
can cleanse your conscience from the 
stain of ingratitude, it must be by a 
change of life.” 

«‘ Whatever stain may be on my 
ongrateful conscience,” he replied, 
turning up his red eyes, as it were 
with thanksgiving, there’s not the stain 
of blood and murdher on it—that's one 
comfort.” 

Mrs. Dalton did not seem to hear 
him, neither did she look in the direc- 
tion of where he stood. As the words 
were uttered, she had been in the act 
of extending her hand to Mave Sulli- 
van, who had her’s stretched out to 
receive it. There now occurred, how- 
ever, a mutual pause. Her hand was 
withdrawn, as was that of Mave also, 
who had suddenly become pale as 
death. 

**God bless you, my darlin’ girl!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Dalton, sighing, as if 
with some hidden sorrow—* God bless 
you and yours, prays my unhappy 
heart this day !” 

And with these words she was about 
to depart, when Mave, trembling and 
much agitated, laid her hand gently 
and timidly upon hers—adding, in a 
low, sweet, and tremulous voice— 

‘“ My heart is free from that suspi- 
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cion—I can’t tell why—but J dou’t be- 
lieve it.” 

And while she spoke, her small 
hand gradually caught that of Mrs. 
Dalton, as a proof that she would not 
withhold the embrace on that account. 
Mrs. Dalton returned her pressure, 
and at the same moment kissed the fair 
girl's lips, who sobbed a moment or 
two in her arms, where she threw her- 
self. The other againinvoked a bless- 
ing upon her head, and walked out, 
having wiped a few tears from her pale 
cheeks. 

The miser looked upon this exhibi- 
tion of feeling with some surprise ; 
but as his was not a heart susceptible 
of the impressions it was calculated 
to produce, he only said, in a tone of 
indifference— 

« Well, to be sure now, Mave, I 
didn’t expect to see you shakin’ hands 
wid and kissin’ Condy Dalton’s wife, 
at any rate—considherin’ all that has 
happened atween the families. How- 
ever, it’s good to be forgivin’—I hope 
it is—indeed, I know that; for it 
comes almost to a failin’ in myself. 
Well, achora, what am I to do for 
you ?” : 

«* Will you let me speak to you, in- 
side, a minute ?” she asked. 

« Willl? Why, then, to be sure 
I will—an’ who knows but it’s my 
daughter-in-law I might have you yet, 
avillish! Yourself and Darby’s jist 
about an age. Come inside, ahagur.” 

Their dialogue was not of very long 
duration. Skinadre, on returning to 
the scales, weighed two equal portions 
of oatmeal, for one of which Mave 

aid him. 

“T will either come or send for 
this,” she said, laying her hand upon 
the one for which she Aad paid. “ If I 
send any one, I'll give the token I 
mentioned.” 

“ Very well, a suchar—very well,” 
he replied, “ it’s for nobody livin’ but 
yourself I’d do it; but sure now that 
I must begin to coort you for Darby, 
it won't be aisey to refuse you any 
thing in raison.” 

«‘ Mind, then,” she observed, as she 
seized one of the portions, in order to 
proceed home—* mind,” said she, lay- 
ing her hand upon that which she was 
leaving behind her—“ mind it’s for 
this one I have paid you.” 

“Very well, achora—it makes no 
differ ; sure a kiss o’ them red, purty 


lips 0’ yours to Darby will pay the 
inthrest for all.” 

Two other females now made their 
appearance, with one of whom our 
readers are already acquainted. This 
was no other than the prophet’s wife, 
who had for her companion a woman 
whom neither she herself nor any one 
present knew. 

** Mave Sullivan, darlin’,” exclaimed 
the former, “I’m glad to see you. 
Are you goin’ home now ?” 

“Tam, Nelly,” replied Mave, just 
on my step.” 

“ Well, thin, if you stop a minute 
or two, I'll be part o’ the way home 
wid you. I have somethin’ to mention 
as we go along.” 

“ Very well, then,” replied Mave, 
“make as much haste as you can, 
Nelly, for I’m in a hurry;” and 
an expression of melancholy settled 
upon her countenance as she spoke. 

The stranger was a tall, thin wo- 
man, much about the age and height 
of the prophet’s wife, but neither so 
lusty nor vigorous in appearance. She 
was but indifferently dressed, and 
though her features had evidently 
been handsome in her younger days, 
yet there was now a thin, shrewish ex- 
pression about the nose, and a sharp- 
ness about the compressed lips, and 
those curves which bounded in her 
mouth, that betokened much firmness, 
if not obstinacy of character, joined to 
a look which might as well be consi- 
dered an indication of trial and suffer- 
ing as of a temper naturally none of 
the best. 

On hearing Mave Sullivan’s name 
mentioned, she started, and looked 
at her keenly, and for a considerable 
time; after which she asked for a 
drink of water, which she got in the 
kitchen, where she sat, as it seemed 
to rest a little. 

Nelly, in the mean time, put her 
hand in a red, three-cornered pocket 
that hung by her side, and pulling out 
a piece of writing, presented it to the 
meal man. That worthy gentleman, 
on casting his eyes over it, read as 
follows :— 

“ Darpy SKINADRE, 

“ Give Daniel M‘Gowan, 
otherwise the Black Prophet, any 
quantity of meal necessary for his own 
family, which please charge—and you 
know why—to your friend, 

Dick o’ THE GRanGE, Jun. 
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Skinadre’s face, on perusing this 
document, was that of a man who felt 
himself pulled in different directions 
by something at once mortifying and 
pleasant. He smiled at first—then 
bit his lip—winked one eye—then an- 
other—looked at the prophet’s wife 
with complacency—but immediately 
checked himself, and began to look 
keen and peevish. This, however, ap- 
peared to be an error on the other 
side ; and the consequence was, that, 
after some comical alternations, his 
countenance settled down into its usual 
expression. 

* Troth,” said he, ** that same Dick 
o’ the Grange, as he calls himself, is a 
quare young gintleman—as much male 
as you want—a quare, mad—your fa- 
mily’s small, I think ?” 

« But sharp an’ active,” she replied, 
with a hard smile, as of one who cared 
not for the mirth she made, “as far 
as we go.” 

** Ay,” said he, abruptly, “ divil a 
much—God pardon me for swearin’— 
ever they wor good for that had a 
large appetite. It’s a bad sign of 
either man or woman. ‘There never 
was a villain hanged yet that didn’t 
ait more to his last breakfast than 
ever he did at a meal in his life before. 
How an-ever, one may as well have 
a friend: so I suppose we must give 
you a thrifle.” 

When her portion was weighed out, 
she and Mave Sullivan left this scene 
of extortion together, followed by the 
strange woman, who seemed, as it 
were, to watch their motions, or at 
least to feel some particular interest in 
them. 

He had again resumed his place at 
the scales, and was about to proceed 
in his exactions, when the door opened 
and a powerful young man, tall, big- 
boned, and broad-shouldered, entered 
the room, leading or rather dragging 
with him the poor young woman and 
her child, who had just left the place 
in such bitterness and affliction. He 
was singularly handsome, and of such 
resolute and manly bearing, that it was 
impossible not to ‘mark him as a per- 
son calculated to impress one with a 
strong anxiety to know who and what 
he might be. On this occasion his 
cheek was blanched and _ his eye 
emitted a turbid fire, which could 
scarcely be determined as that of in- 
dignation or illness. 
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“Is it thrue,” he asked; “ that 
you've dared to refuse to this—this— 
unfor—is it thrue that you've dared 
to refuse this girl and her starvin’ 
father and mother the meal she 
wanted? Is this thrue, you hard- 
hearted ould scoundrel ?—bekaise if it 
is, by the blessed sky above us, I'll 
pull the windpipe out of your throat, 
you infernal miser !” 

He seized unfortunate Skinadre by 
the neck, as he spoke, and almost at 
the same moment, forced him to pro- 
ject his tongue about three inches out 
of his mouth, causing his face at the 
same time, to assume by the violence 
of the act, an expression of such 
comic distress and terror, as it was 
difficult to look upon with gravity. 

“Is it thrue,” he repeated in a 
voice of thunder, that you’ve dared 
to do so scoundrelly an act,an’ she, the 
unfortunate creature, famishin’ wid 
hunger herself?” 

Whilst he spake, he held Skinadre’s 
neck as if in a vice—firm in the same 
position,—and the latter, of course, 
could do nothing more than turn his 
ferret eyes round as well as he could, 
to entreat him to relax his grip. 

Don’t choke him, Brian,” ex- 
claimed Hacket, who came forward 
to interpose ; “you'llstrangle him— 
as heaven’s above, you will.” 

“ An’ what great crime would that 
be?” answered the other, relaxing his 
awful grip of the miser. Isn't he, 
and every meal-monger like him, a 
curse an’ a scourge to the counthry?— 
an’ hasn’t the same counthry curses 
and scourges enough, widout either 
him or them? Answer me now,” he 
proceeded, turning to Skinadre, “why 
did you send her away, widout the 
food she wanted ?” 

“* My heart bled for her—but——” 

“It’s a lie, you born hypocrite— 
it’s a lie—your heart never bled for 
anything, or any body.” 

** But you don’t know,” replied the 
miser, “ what I lost by r 

“ Tt’s a lie, I say,” thundered out 
the gigantic young fellow, once more 
seizing the unfortunate meal-monger 
by the throat, when out again went 
his tongue, like a piece of machinery 
touched by a spring, and again were 
the red eyes, now almost starting out of 
his head, turned round, whilst he him- 
self was in astate of suffocation, that 
rendered his appearance ludicrous be- 
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yond description—“ it’s a lie, I say, for 
you have neither thruth nor heart— 
that’s what we all know.” 

**For heaven’s sake let the man 
go,” said Hacket, “ or you'll have his 
death to answer for”—and as he spoke, 
he attempted to unclasp the young 
man’s grip—“ Tom Dalton, I say, 
let the man go.” 

Dalton who was elder brother to 
the lover of Mave Sullivan, seized 
Hacket with one of his hands, and 
spun him like a child to the opposite 
end of the room. 

“Keep away,” he exclaimed, “ till 
I settle wid him—here now, Skinadre, 
listen to me, you refused my father 
credit when we wanted it, although 
you knew we were honest—you re- 
fused him credit when we were turned 
out of our place, although you knew 
the sickness was among us—well, you 
know whether we that wor your friends, 
an’—my father at least, —the makin’ of 
you”—andas he spoke, he accompanied 
every third word by a shake or two, 
as a kind of running commentary up- 
on what he said; “ay—you did— 
you knew it well, andI could bear all 
that ; but I can’t bear you to turn this 
unfortunate girl out of your place, 
widout what she wants, and she sinkin’ 
wid hunger herself. If she’s in dis- 
tress, twas I that brought her to it, 
an’ to shame an’ to sorrow too,—but 
I'll set all right for youyet, Margaret 
dear,—an’ no one has a betther right 
to spake for her.” 

“Tom,” said theyoung woman, with 
a feeble voice,” “for the love of God 
let him go, or he'll drop.” 

“Not,” replied Dalton, *’till he 
gives you what you came for. Come 
now,” he proceeded, addressing the 
miser, “weigh her—how much will 
you be able to carry, Margaret ?” 

*¢ Oh, never mind now, Tom,” she 
replied, “I don’t want any, it’s the 
ould people at home—it’s them—it’s 
them.” 

“‘ Weigh her out,” continued the 
other, furiously; “weigh her out a 
stone of meal, or by all the lies that 
ever came from your lips, I'll squeeze 
the breath out o’ your body, you de- 
ceitful ould hypocrite.” 

“JT will,” said the miser, panting, 
and adjusting his string of a cravat ; 
* 1 will, Tom ; here, I amn’t able, 
weigh it yourself--I'm not—indeed 
I'm not able,” said he, breathless, 
‘an’ 1 was thinkin’ when you came 


in of sendin’ afther her, bekaise, when 
I heard of the sickness among them, 
that I mayn’t sin, but I found my 
heart bleedin’ inwar—” 

Tom's clutches were again at his 
throat. ‘ Another lie,” heexclaimed, 
“and you're a gone man—do what I 
bid you.” 

Skinadre appeared, in point of fact, 
unable to do so, and Dalton seeing 
this, weighed the unhappy young wo- 
man a stoneof oatmeal, which on find- 
ing it to be too heavy for her feeble 
strength, he was about to take up 
himself, when he put his hands to 
his temples, then staggered, and 
fell. 

They immediately gathered about 
him to ascertain the cause of this sud- 
den attack, when it appeared that he 
had become insensible. His brow 
was now pale and cold as marble, and 
a slight dew lay upon his broad fore- 
head; his shirt was open, and exposed 
to view a neck and breast which al- 
though sadly wasted, were of sur- 
passing whiteness and great manly 
beauty. 

Margaret, on seeing him fall, in- 
stantly placed her baby in the hands 
of another woman, and flying to him, 
raised his head and laid it upon her 
bosom; whilst the miser, who had 
now recovered, shook his head, lifted 
his hands, and looked as if he felt that 
his house was undergoing pollution. 
In the mean time, the young woman 
bent her mouth down to his ear, and 
said in tones that were wild and hol- 
low, and that had more of despair than 
even of sorrow in them. 

“Tom, oh Tom, are you gone?— 
hear me” — 

But he replied not to her. 

** Ah! there was a day,” she added, 
looking with a mournful smile around, 
**when he loved to listen to my voice ; 
but that day has passed for ever.” 

He opened his eyes as she spoke ; 
hers were fixed upon him. He feit 
a few warm tears on his face, and 
she exclaimed in a low voice, not de- 
signed for other ears— 

“I forgive you all, Tom dear— 
I forgive you all!” 

He looked at her, and starting to 
his feet, exclaimed— 

«* Margaret, my own Margaret, hear 
me! She is dyin,” he shouted, in a 
hoarse and excited voice—* she is dy- 
ing with want. I see it all. She's 
dead !” 
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It was too true: the unhappy girl 
had passed into another life ; but whe- 
ther from a broken heart, caused by 
sin, shame, and desertion, or from fa- 
mine and the pressure of general des- 
titution and distress, could never pro- 
perly be ascertained. 

« [ see!” exclaimed Dalton, his eyes 
again blazing, and his voice hollow 
with emotion—* I see—there she lies ; 
and who brought her to that? But I 
intended to set all right. Ay—there she 
lies. An’ again, how are we at home? 
—brought low—down, down to a mud 
cabin! Now, Dick o’ the Grange, 
an’ now, Darby Skinadre—now for 
revenge. The time is come. I'll take 
my place at the head of them, and 


CHAPTER VIIIl.—A MIDDLEMAN AND 


Havinec mentioned a strange woman 
who made her appearance at Skina- 
dre’s, it may be necessary, or, at least, 
agreeable to the reader, that we should 
account for her presence under the roof 
of that worthy individual, especially as 
she is likely to perform a part of some 
interest in our tale. We have said al- 
ready that she started on hearing Mave 
Sullivan’s name mentioned, and fol- 
lowed her and the Black Prophet's wife 
like a person who watched their mo- 
tions, and seemed to feel some peculiar 
interest in either one or both. The 
reader must return, then, to the Grey 
Stone already alluded to, which to 
some of the characters in our narra- 
tive will probably prove to be a “ stone 
of destiny.” 

Hanlon having departed from Sarah 
M‘Gowan in a state of deep and 
powerful excitement, wended his way 
along a lonely and dreary road, to the 
residence of his master, Dick o’ the 
Grange. The storm had increased, 
and was still increasing at every suc- 
cessive blast, until it rose to what 
might be termed a tempest. It is, in- 
deed, a difficult thing to describe the 
peculiar state of his feelings as he 
struggled onwards, sometimes blown 
back to a stand still, and again driven 
forward by the gloomy and capricious 
tyranny of the blast, as if he were 
its mere plaything. In spite, however, 
of the conflict of the external ele- 
ments as they careered over the coun- 
try around him, he could not shake 
from his imagination the impression 


what’s to be done, must be done. 
Margaret Murtagh, you're lyin’ dead 
before me, and by the broken heart you 
died of. ” 

He could add no more: but with 
these words, tottering and frantic, he 
rushed out of the miser’s house. 

“‘ Wid the help o’ God, the young 
savage is as mad as a March hare,” ob- 
served Skinadre, coolly ; ‘ but as it’s 
all over wid the unfortunate creature, 
I don’t see why an honest man should 
lose his own, at any rate.” 

Whilst uttering the words, he seized 
the meal, and deliberately emptied it 
back into the chest from which young 
Dalton had taken it. 


MAGISTRATE—-MASTER AND MAN, 


left there by the groan which he had 
heard at the Grey Stone. A super- 
natural terror, therefore, was upon 
him, and he felt as if he were in the 
presence of an accompanying spirit— 
of a spirit that seemed anxious to dis- 
close the fact that murder would not 
rest; and so strongly did this impres- 
sion gain upon him, that in the fitful 
howlings of the storm, and in its wild 
wailings and dying sobs among the 
trees and hedges, as he went along, he 
thought he could distinguish sounds 
that belonged not to this life. Still 
he proceeded, his terrors thus trans- 
lating, as it were, the noisy conflict of 
the elements into the voices of the dead, 
or thanking heaven that the strong 
winds brought him to a calmer sense 
of his position, by the necessity that 
they} imposed of preserving himself 
against their violence. In this anoma- 
lous state he advanced, until he came 
to a grove of old beeches that grew at 
the foot of one of the hill-ranges we 
have described, and here the noises he 
heard were not calculated to diminish 
his terrors. As the huge trees were 
tossed, and swung about in the gloomy 
moonlight, his ears were assailed by a 
variety of wild sounds which had never 
reached them before. The deep and 
repeated crashes of the tempest, as it 
raged among them, was accompanied 
by a frightful repetition of hoarse 
moanings, muffled groans, and wild 
unearthly shrieks, which encountered 
him from a thousand quarters in the 
grove, and he began to feel that hor- 
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rible excitement which is known to be 
occasioned by the mere transition from 
extreme cowardice to reckless indiffe- 
rence. 

Still he advanced homewards, re- 
peating his prayers with singular en- 
ergy, his head uncovered notwith- 
standing the severity of the night, and 
the rain pouring in torrents upon him, 
when he found it necessary to cross a 
level of rough land, at all times damp 
and marshy, but in consequence of 
the rains of the season, now a perfect 
morass. Over this he had advanced 
about half a mile, and got beyond the 
frightful noises of the wood, when 
some large object rose into the air 
from a clump of plashy rushes before 
him, and shot along the blast, uttering 
a booming sound, so loud and stunning 
that he stood riveted to the earth. 
The noise resembled that which some- 
times proceeds from a humming-top, 
if a person could suppose one made 
upon such a gigantic scale as to pro- 
duce the deep and hollow buzz which 
this being emitted. Nothing could 
now convince him that he was not sur- 
rounded by spirits, and he felt confi- 
dent that the voice of undiscovered 
murder was groaning on the blast— 
shrieking, as it were, for vengeance in 
the terrible voice of the tempest. He 
once more blessed himself, repeated a 
fresh prayer, and struggled forward, 
weak and nearly exhausted, until at 
length he reached the village adjoining 
which his master, Dick o’ the Grange, 
resided. 

The winds now, and for some mi- 
nutes previously, had begun to fall, 
and the lulls in the storm were calmer 
and more frequent, as well as longer 
in duration. Hanlon proceeded to 
his master’s, and, peering through the 
shutters, discovered that the servants 
had not yet retired to rest ; then bend- 
ing his steps farther up the village, he 
soon reached a small isolated cabin, at 
the door of which he knocked, and in 
due time was admitted by a thin, tall 
female, who held a rush-light in her 
hand. 

** God protect us, dear, you're lost ! 
—blessed father, sich a night! Oh! 
my, my! Well, well; sit near the 
spark o’ fire, sich as itis ; but, indeed, 
it’s little you'll benefit byit. Any 
way, sit down.” 

Hanlon sat on a stool, and laying 
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his hat beside him on the floor, he 
pressed the rain as well as he could 
out of his drenched hair, and for some 
time did not speak, whilst the female, 
squatted upon the ground, somewhat 
like a hare in her form, sat with the 
candle in her hand, which she held up 
in the direction of his face, whilst her 
eyes were riveted on him with a look 
of earnest and solemn inquiry. 

“Well,” she at length said, ‘ did 
your journey end, as I tould you it 
would, in nothing? And yet, God 
presarve me, you look—eh !—what has 
happened ?—you look like one that 
was terrified, sure enough. Tell me, 
at wanst, did the dhrame come out 
thrue ?” 

*T’ll not have a light heart this 
many a day,” he replied; “let no 
one say there’s not a Providence above 
us to bring murdher to light.” 

** God of glory be about us!” she 
exclaimed, interrupting him ; “ some- 
thing has happened! Your looks would 
frighten one, an’ your voice isn’t like 
the voice of alivin’ man. Tell me— 
and yet, for all so curious as I feel, 
I’m thremblin’ this minute—but tell 
me, did the dhrame come out thrue, I 
say ?” 

“‘ The dhrame came out thrue,” he 
replied, solemnly. ‘I know where 
the tobacco-box is that he had about 
him—the same that thransported my 
poor uncle, or that was partly the 
means of doin’ it.” 

The woman crossed herself, mut- 
tered a short ejaculatory prayer, and 
again gathered her whole features into 
an expression of mingled awe and cu- 
riosity. 

“ Did you go to the place you 
dhreamt of ?” she asked. 

**T went to the Grey Stone,” he re- 
plied, ‘an’ offered up a prayer for his 
sowl, afther puttin’ my right hand upon 
it in his name, jist as I did on ere 
yestherday; an’ jafther I got an ac- 
count of the tobaccy-box, I heard a 
groan at the spot—as heaven’s above 
me, I did.” 

‘ Savier of earth, gluntho shin ?”* 

‘‘ But that wasn’t all. On my way 
home, I heard, as I was passin’ the 
ould trees at the Rabbit Bank, things 
that I can’t find words to tell you of.” 

«¢ Well, acushla, glory beto God for 
every thing! it’s all his will, blessed 
be his name!” ‘ What did you hear, 


* Gluntho shin—Do you hear that ? 
Vou. XXVII.—No. 162. 
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avick ?—but wait till I throw a dhrop 
o’ the holy wather that I have hangin’ 
in the little bottle at the bedpost upon 
us.” 

She rose whilst speaking, and get- 
ting the bottle alluded to, sprinkled 
both herself and him, after which she 
hung it up again in its former posi- 
tion. 

«There, now, nothin’ harmful, at 
any rate, can come near us afther that, 
blessed be his name. Well, what did 

ou hear comin’ home?—I mean at 
the Rabbit Bank. Wurrah,” she ad- 
ded, shuddering, “ but it’s it that’s the 
lonely spot afther night! What was 
it, dear ?” 

«Indeed I can scarcely tell you— 
sich groanins, an’ wild shoutins, an’ 
shkrieks man’s ears never hard in this 
world, I think; there I hard them as 
I was comin’ past the trees, an’ afther 
I passed them; an’ when I left them 
far behind me, I could hear, every now 
and then, a wild shkriek that made my 
blood run cowld. But there was still 
worse as I crossed the Black Park; 
something got up into the air out o’ 
the rushes before me, an’ went off wid 
@ noise not unlike what Jerry Hamilton 
ofthe Band makes when herubs his mid- 
dle finger up against the tambourine.” 

*¢ Heaven be about us !” she exclaim- 
ed, once more crossing herself, and 
uttering a short prayer for protection 
from evil; “but tell me, how did you 
know it was his Box, and how did you 
find it out ?” 

“ By the letters P. M., and the 
broken hinge,” he replied. 

Blessed be the name of God!” 
she exclaimed again— He won't let 
the murdher lie, that’s clear. But 
what I want to know is, how did your 
goin’ to the Grey Stone bring you to 
the knowledge of the box ?” 

He then gave her a more detailed 
account of his conversation with Sa- 
rah M‘Gowan, and of the singular 
turn which it chanced to take towards 
the subject of the handkerchief, in the 
first instance; but when the coinci- 
dence of the letters was mentioned, 
together with Sarah’s admission that 
she had the box in her possession, she 
clasped her hands, and looking up- 
wards exclaimed— 

*« Blessed be the name of the Al- 
mighty for that! Oh, I feel there is 
no doubt now but the hand of God is 
in it, an’ we'll come at the murdherer 
or the murdherers yet,” 


“ T hope so,” he replied; “but I'm 
lost wid wet an’ cowld; so in the mean 
time I'll be off home, an’ to my bed. 
I had something to say to you about 
another matther, but I'll wait till morn- 
in’; for, dear knows, I’min nocondition 
to spake about anything else to-night. 
This is a snug little cabin; but, plaise 
God, in the coorse of a week or so, 
I'll have you more comfortable than 
you are. If my own throuble was 
over me, I wouldn’t stop long in the 
neighbourhood ; but as the hand of 
God seems to be in this business, I 
can’t think of goin’ till it’s cleared up, 
as cleared up it will be, I have no 
doubt, an’ can have none, afther what 
has happened this awful night.” 

Hanlon’s situation with his master 
was one with which many of our read- 
ers are, no doubt, intimately acquaint- 
ed. He himself was a clever, active, 
ingenious fellow, who could, as they 
say in the country, put a hand to any- 
thing, and make himself useful in a 
great variety of employments. He had, 
in the spring of that year, been en- 
gaged as a common labourer by Dick 
o’ the Grange, in which capacity he 
soon attracted his employer’s notice, by 
his extraordinary skill in almost every 
thing pertaining to that worthy gen- 
tleman’s establishment. It is true he 
was astranger in the country, of whom 
nobody knew anything—for there ap- 
peared to be some mystery about him; 
but as Dick cared little for either his 
place of birth or his pedigree, it was 
sufficient for him to find that Hanlon 
was a very useful, not to say valuable 
young man, about his house, that he 
understood every thing, and had an 
eye and a hand equally quick and ex- 
perienced, The consequence was, that 
he soon became a favourite with the 
father, and a kind of sine qua non with 
the son, into whose rustic gallantries 
he entered with a spirit that satisfied 
the latter of his capacity to serve him 
in that respect as well as in others. 
Hanlon, in truth, was just the person 
for such a master, and for such an 
establishment as he kept. Dick o’ the 
Grange was not a man who, either by 
birth, education, or position in so- 
ciety, could entertain any pretensions 
to rank with the gentry of the sur- 
rounding country. It is true he was 
a magistrate, but then he was a mid- 
dleman, and as such found himself 
an interested agent in the operation 
of one of the worst and most cruel 
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systems that ever cursed either the 
country or the people. We of course 
mean that which suffered a third party 
to stand between the head landlord, 
and those who in general occupied the 
soil. Ofthis system, it may be with 
truth said, that the iniquity lay rather 
in the principle on which it rested, 
than in the individual who administered 
it; because it was next to an impossi- 
bility that a man anxious to aggrandize 
his family—as almost every man is,— 
could, in the exercise of the habits 
which enabled him to do so, avoid such 
a pressure upon those who were under 
him as amounted to great hardship 
and injustice. The system held out 
so many temptations to iniquity in the 
management of land, and in the remu- 
neration of labour, that it required an 
amount of personal virtue and self- 
denial to resist them, that were scarcely 
to be expected from any one, so diffi- 
cult was it to overlook or neglect the 
opportunities for oppression and fraud 
which it thus offered. 

Old Dick, although bearing the 
character of being a violent and outra- 
geous man, was, however, one of those 
persons of whom there will be always 
somebody found to speak favourably. 
Hot, and ungovernable in temper, he 
unquestionably was, and capable of 
savage and cruel acts; but at the 
same time his capricious and unsteady 
impulses rendered him uncertain, whe- 
ther for good or evil ; so much s0, in- 
deed, that it was impossible to know 
when to ask him for a favour; nor was 
it extraordinary to find him a friend 
this day to the man whose avowed 
enemy he proclaimed himself yesterday: 
and this same point of character was 
as true the other way—for whilst cer- 
tain that you had him for a friend, 
perhaps you found him hard at work 
to oppress or over-reach you if he 
could. The consequence of this pe- 
culiarity was that he had a two-fold 
reputation in the country. Some were 
found to abuse him, and others to 
mention many acts of generosity and 
kindness which he had been known to 
perform under circumstances where 
they were least to be expected. This 
perhaps was one reason why they 
made so strong an impression upon 
the people, and were so distinctly re- 
membered to his advantage. It is 
true he was a violent party man, but 
then he wanted coolness to adjust his 
resentment to his principles, and thus 
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make them subservient to his private 
interests. For this reason, notwith- 
standing his strong and out-spoken 
prejudices, it was a well known fact, 
that the Roman Catholic population 
preferred him as a magistrate to 
many who were remarkable for a 
more equal and even tenor of life, 
and in whom, under greater plausi- 
bility of manner, there existed some- 
thing which they would have readily 
exchanged for his violent abuse of 
them and their creed. 

Such was Dick o’ the Grange, a man 
who, as a middleman and a magistrate, 
stood out a prominent representative 
of a class that impressed themselves 
strongly upon their times, and who, 
whether as regards their position or 
office, would not find at the present 
day in the ranks of any party in Ire- 
land a single man who could come for- 
ward and say that they were not an 
oppressive evil to the country. 

Dick o’ the Grange, at this period of 
our narrative was far advanced in 
years, and had for some time past be- 
gun to feel what is known in men 
who have led a hard convivial life, as 
that breaking down of the constitution, 
which is generally the forerunner of 
dissolution. On this account he had for 
some time past resigned the manage- 
ment of his property altogether to his 
son, young Dick, who was certainly 
wild and unreflecting, but neither so 
impulsively generous, nor so habitually 
violent as his father. The estimate of 
his character which went abroad was 
such as might be expected—many 
thought him worse, but more thought 
him better than the old man. He was 
the youngest son and a favourite—two 
circumstances which probably occasion- 
ed his education to be neglected, as it 
had been. All his sisters and brothers 
having been for some years married 
and settled in life, he and his father, 
who was awidower, kept a bachelor’s 
house, where we regret to say the pa- 
ternal surveillance over his morals was 
not so strict as it ought to have been. 
Young Dick was handsome, and so 
exceedingly vain of his person, that any 
one wishing to gain a favour either 
from himself or his worthy sire, had 
little more todo than dexterously apply 
a strong dose of flattery to this his 
weakest point, and the favour was 
sure to be granted, for his influence 
over old Dick was boundless. 

In this family, then, it was that 
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Hanlon held the situation we have de- 
scribed—that is, partly a gardener, 
and partly a steward, and partly a la- 
bouring man. There was a rude and 
riotous character in and about Dick’s 
whole place which marked it at once as 
the property of a person below the 
character of a gentleman. Abundance 
there was, and great wealth; but 
neither elegance nor neatness marked 
the house or furniture. His servants 
partook of the same equivocal appear- 
ance, as did the father and son, and 
the “ Grange” in general; but, above 
all and every thing in his establish- 
ment, must we place, in originality 
and importance, Jemmy Branigan, 
who, in point of fact, ought to receive 
credit for the greater portion of old 
Dick’s reputation, or at least for all 
that was good of it. Jemmy was his 
oldand confidential—enemy—for more 
than forty years, during the greater por- 
tion of which periodit could scarcely be 
said with truth that, in Jemmy’s hands, 
Dick o’ the Grange ought to be looked 
upon as a responsible person. When 
we say “enemy,” we know perfectly 
well what we mean; for if half a 
dozen battles between Jemmy and his 
master every day during the period 
above mentioned constituted friend- 
ship, then, indeed, the reader may 
substitute the word friend, if he 
leases. In fact, Dick and Jemmy 
ad become notorious through the whole 
county; and we are certain that many 
of our readers will, at a first glance, 
recognise these two remarkable origi- 
nals. Truly, the ascendancy which 
Jemmy had gained over the magistrate 
was surprising ; and nothing could be 
more amusing than the interminable 
series of communications, both written 
and oral, which passed between them, 
in the shape of dismissals from service 
on the one side, and notices to leave it 
on the other ; each of which, whether 
written or oral, was treated by the 
party noticed with the most thoreugh 
contempt. Nothing was right that 
Jemmy disapproved of, and nothing 
wrong that had his sanction, and this 
without any reference whatsoever to 
the will of his master, who, if he hap- 
pened to get into a passion about it, 
was put down by Jemmy, who got into 
a greater passion still: so that, after 
a long course of recrimination and 
Billingsgate on both sides, delivered 
by Jemmy in an incomparably louder 
voice, and with a more consequential 
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matiner, old Dick was finally forced to 
succumb. 

The worthy magistrate and his son 
were at breakfast next morning, when 
young “ Masther Richard,” as he was 
called, rang the bell, and Jemmy at- 
tended—for we must add, that Jemmy 
discharged the duties of butler, toge- 
ther with any other duty that he him- 
self deemed necessary, and that with- 
out leave asked or given. 

“‘Where’s Hanlon, Jemmy ?” he 
asked. 

** Hanlon—throth it’s little matther 
where he is, an’ divil a one o’ myself 
cares.” 

“ Well, but I care, Jemmy, for I 

want him. Where is he ?” 
* « He’s gone up to that ould streele’s, 
that lives in the cabin above there. I 
don't like the same Hanlon—nobody 
here knows any thing about him, nor 
he won’t let them know any thing 
about him. He's as close as Darby 
Skinadre, and as deep as a dhraw-well. 
Altogether, he looks as if there was a 
weight on his conscience, for all his 
lightness an’ fun—an’ if I thought so, 
I'd discharge him at wanst.” 

** And I agree with you for once,” 
observed his master—* there is some 
cursed mystery about him. I don’t 
much like him either, to say the 
truth.” 

« An’ why don’t you like him?” 
asked Jemmy,witha contemptuous look. 

* T can't say—but I don’t.” 

*“*No! you can’t say? I know you 
can’t say any thing, at all events, that 
you ought to say,” replied Jemmy, who, 
like his master, would have died with- 
out contradiction; “ but Z can say 
why you don’t like him—it’s bekaise 
he’s the best sarvint ever was about 
your place—that’s the raison you don’t 
like him. But what do you know 
about a good saryint or a bad one—or 
about any thing else that’s useful to 
you, God help you.” 

‘* If you were near my cane, you old 
scoundrel, I’d pay you for your imper- 
tinence—ay would I.” 

* Ould scoundrel, is it? Oh, hould 
your tongue—I’m not of your blood, 
thank God!—and don’t be fastenin’ 
your name uponme. Ould scoundrel, 
indeed! Throth, we could spare an 
odd one now an’ then out of our own 
little establishment.” 

** Jemmy, never mind,” said the son, 
‘but tell Hanlon I want to speak to him 
in the office after breakfast.” 
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“If I see him I will, but the devil 
an inch I'll go out o’ my way for it—if 
I see him I will, an’ if I don’t I wont. 
Did you put the fresh bandage to 
your leg, to keep in them Pharisee* 
veins 0’ yours, as the docthor ordhered 
you?” 
¥ This, in fact, was the usual style of 
his address to the old magistrate, when 
in conversation with him. 

“Damn the quack!” replied his 
master: no, I didn’t.” 

« An’ why didn’t you ?” 

“ You're beginning this morning,” 
said the other, losing temper. ‘ You 
had better keep quiet, I tell you! If 
you don’t keep quiet, keep your dis- 
tance, if you’re wise—that’s all.” 

«‘ Why, didn’t you, I ax,” continued 
Jemmy, walking up to him, with his 
hands in his coat pockets, and looking 
coolly, but authoritatively, in his face. 
“I tell you, you must put on the clane 
bandage ; for if you don’t know how to 
take care of yourself, J do, and I will. 
I'm all that’s left over you now ; an’ in 
spite of all I can do, it’s a purty ac- 
count I'd be able to give of you, ifI 
was called on.” 

“ This to my face!” exclaimed 
Dick — “this to my face, you vil- 
lain!”—and, as he spoke, the cane was 
brandished over Jemmy’s head, as if it 
would descend every moment. 

«« Ay,” replied Jemmy, without budg- 
ing, “ay, indeed—an’ a purty face it 
is—a nice face hard drinkin’ an’ a bad 
life has left you. Ah! do if you dare,” he 
added, as the other swung his staff once 
or twice, as if about to Jay it down in 
reality ; ‘ throth, if you do, I'll know 
how to act.” 

«* What would you do, you old can- 
cer—what would you do if I did?” 

«‘'Troth, what you'll force me to do 
some day. I know you will, for hea- 
ven an’ earth couldn’t stand you; an’ 
if I do, it’s not me you'll have to blame 
for it. Ay, the same step you will 
drive me to—I see that.” 

‘¢ What will you do, you old viper, 
that has been like a blister to me my 
whole life—what will you do ?” 

‘Send you about your business,” 
replied Jemmy, coolly, but with all the 
plenitude of authority in his manner ; 
**send you from about the place, an’ 
then I'll have a quiet house. I'll 
send you to your youngest daughter’s, 
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or somewhere, or anywhere, out of 
this. So now that you know my 
determination you had betther keep 
yourself cool, unless, indeed, you wish 
to thravel. Oh, then Heavens above 
but you wor a bitther sight to me, an’ 
hut it was the unlucky day that ever 
the divil druv you acrass me!” 

“ Dick,” said the father, *‘as soon 
as you go into the office, write a dis- 
charge, as bad aone for that old vaga- 
bond, as the English language can 
enable you to do—for by the light of 
heaven, he shan’t sleep another night 
under this roof.” 

‘‘ Shan’t I ?—we'll see that, though. 
To the divil I pitch yourself and your 
discharge—an’ now mark my words. 
I'll be no longer throubled wid you ; 
you've been all my life a torment an’ 
a heartbreak to me—a bDlisther of 
French flies was swan’s-down com- 
pared to you, but by the book, I'll end 
it at last—ay will I—I give you up— 
I surrindher you as a bad bargain— 
I wash my hands out o’ you—this is 
Tuesday mornin’, God bless the day 
an’ the weather—an’ woeful weather 
it is—but sure it’s betther than you 
desarve, an I don’t doubt but it’s you 
an’ the likes o’ you that brings it on 
us! Ay, this is Tuesday mornin’, an’ 
I now give you warnin’ that on Sa- 
thurday next, you'll see the last o’ 
me— an’ don’t think that this warnin’ 
is like the rest, or that I'll relent agin, 
as I was foolish enough to do often 
before. No—my mind’s made up— 
an’ indeed—” here his voice sank to 
a tone of great calmness and philo- 
sophy, like a man who was now above 
all human passion, and who could con- 
sequently talk in a voice of cool and 
quiet determination ;— An’ indeed,” 
he added, “‘ my conscience was urgin’ 
me to this for some time past—so that 
I’m glad things has taken this turn.” 

«1 hope you'll keep your word, 
then,” said his master, “ but before you 
go, listen to me.” 

** Listen to you—to be sure I will; 
God forbid I wouldn’t ; let there be 
nothing at any rate, but civility be- 
tween us while we're together; what 
is it?” 

** You asked me last night to let 
widow Leary’s cow out o’ the pound?” 

“ Ay, did I!" 

** And I swore I wouldn't.” 


* Varicose, we presume. 
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“1 know you did. Who would 
doubt that, at any rate?” 

** Well, before you leave us, be off 
now, and let the animal out o’ the 
pound.” 

“Is that it? Oh, God help you! 
what'll you do when you'll be left to 
yourself, as you will be on Sathurday 
next? Lether out,” says you. Throth, 
the poor woman had her cow safe and 
sound at home wid her before she 
went to bed last night, and her poor 
childre had her milk to kitchen their 
praties, the craythurs. Do you think 
I'd let her stay in till the maggot bit 
you? Qh, ay, indeed! Inthe mane 
time, as soon as you're done break- 
fast, 1 want you in the study, to put 
the bandage on that ould, good-for- 
nothin’ leg o’ yours; an’ mark my 
words, let there be no shirkin’ now, 
for on it must go, an’ will, too. If I 
see that Hanlon, I'll tell him you want 
him, Masther Richard; an’ now that 
I'm on it, I had betther say a word to 
you before I go; bekaise, when I do 
go, you'll have no one to guide you, 
God help you, or to set you a Chris- 
tian patthern. You see that man sit- 
tin’ there wid that bad leg, stretched 
out upon the chair ?” 

“ 1 do, Jemmy—ha, ha, ha! 
what next ?” 

** That man was the worst patthern 
ever you had. In one word, don’t 
folly his example in any thing—in any 
one single thing ; an’ then there may 
be some chance o’ you still. 1'll want 
you by-an’-bye in the study, I tould 
you.” 

These last words were addressed to 
his master, at whom he looked as one 
might be supposed to do at a man 
whose case, in a moral sense, was 
hopeless ; after which, having uttered 
a groan that seemed to intimate the 
woeful affliction he was doomed, day 
by day, to suffer, he left the room. 

It is not our intention, neither is it 
necessary that we should enter into 
the particulars of the interview which 
Hanlon had that morning with young 
Dick. It is merely sufficient to state 
that they had a private conversation 
in the old magistrate’s office, at which 
the female whom Hanlon had visited 
the night before, was present. When 
this was concluded, Hanlon walked 
with her a part of the way, evidently 
holding serious and interesting dis- 
course touching a subject which we 
may presume bore upon the extraor- 
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dinary proceedings of the previous 
night. He closed by giving her di- 
rections how to proceed on her jour- 
ney; for it seemed she was not acs 
quainted with the way, being, like 
himself, but a stranger in the neigh- 
bourhood :—* You will go on,” said 
he, “till you reach the height at 
Aughindrummon ; from that you will 
see the trees at the Rabbit Bank un- 
dher you ; then keep the road straight 
till you come to where it crosses the 
ford of the river: a little on this side, 
and where the road turns to your 
right, you will find the Grey Stone, 
an’ jist opposite that you will see the 
miserable cabin where the Black Pro- 
phet lives.” 

“Why do they call him the Black 
Prophet ?” 

“« Partly, they tell me, from his ap- 
pearance, and partly bekaise he takes 
delight in prophesyin’ evil.” 

“* But could he have anything to do 
wid the murdher ?” 

*©T was thinkin’ about that,” he 
replied, “and had some talk this 
mornin’ wid a man that’s livin’ a long 
time—indeed that was born—a little 
above the place—and he says, that the 
Black Prophet, or M*Gowan, did not 
come to the neighbourhood till afther 
the murdher. I wasn’t myself cool 
enough last night to ask his daughter 
many questions about it; an’ I was 
afraid, besides, to appear over anxious 
in the business. So now that you 
have your instructions in that and the 
other matthers, you'll manage every- 
thing as well as you can.” 

Hanlon then returned to the Grange, 
and the female proceeded on her mis- 
sion to the house, if house it could be 
called, of the Black Prophet, for the 
purpose, if possible, of collecting such 
circumstances as might tend to throw 
light upon a dark and mysterious mur- 
der. 

When Sarah left her father, after 
having poulticed his face, to go a 
hailley, as she said, to a neighbour’s 
house, she crossed the ford of the 
river, and was proceeding in the same 
direction that had been taken by Han- 
lon the preceding night, when she met 
a strange woman, or rather she found 
her standing, apparently waiting for 
herself, at the Grey Stone. From the 
position of the stone, which was a huge 
one, under one ledge of which, by the 
way, there grew a little clump of 
dwarf elder, it was impossible that 
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Sarah could pass her without coming 
in tolerably close contact; for the road 
was an old and narrow one, though 
perfectly open and without hedge or 
ditch on either side of it. 

** Maybe you could tell me, young 
woman, whereabouts here a man lives 
that they call Donnel Dhu, or the 
Black Prophet; his real name is 
M‘Gowan, I think ?” 

«TI ought to be able to tell you at 
any rate,” replied Sarah; “ I’m his 
daughther.” } 

The strange woman, on surveying 
Sarah more closely, looked as if she 
never intended to remove her eyes 
from her countenance and figure. 
She seemed for a moment, as it were, 
to forget every other object in life— 
her previous conversation with Han- 
lon—the message on which she had 
been sent—and her anxiety to throw 
light upon the awful crime that had 
been committed at the spot whereon 
she stood. At length she sighed 
deeply and appeared to recover her 
presence of mind, and to break through 
the abstraction in which she had been 
wrapped. 

“ You're his daughter, you say 7” 

« Ay, I do say so.” 

‘Then you know a young man by 
name Pierce—och, what am I sayin’? 
—by name Charley Hanlon ?” 

« To be sure I do—I’m not ashamed 
of knowin’ Charley Hanlon.” 

‘You have a good opinion of him 
then ?” 

* T have a good opinion of him ; but 
not so good as I had though.” 

«* Musha why then, might one ax ?”’ 

* I’m afeard he’s a cowardly crathur, 
and rather unmanly a thrifle. I like 
a man to be a man, an’ not to get as 
white as a sheet, an’ as cowld as a 
tombstone, bekaise he hears what he 
thinks to be a groan at night, an’ it 
may be nothin’ but an ould cow be- 
hind a ditch. Ha! ha! ha!” 

* An’ where did hehear the groan ?” 

** Why, here where we're standin.” 
Ha! ha! ha! I was thinkin’ of it 
since, an’ I did hear something very 
like a groan ; but what about it? Sich 
a night as last night would make any 
one groan that had a groan in them.” 

* You spoke about ditches, but sure 
there’s no ditches here.”’ 

*‘ Divil a matther—who cares what 
it was? What did you want wid 
my father ?” 

“ It was yourself I wanted to see.” 
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“ Faix an’ you've seen me then, an’ 
the full o’ your eye you tuck out 0’ me. 
You'll know me again I hope.” 

“Is your mother livin ?” 

«¢ No.” 

“ How long is she dead do you 
know ?” 

* I do not; I hardly remimber any- 
thing about her. She died when I 
was a young clip—a mere child, I be- 
lieve. Still,” she proceeded rather 
slowly, musing and putting her beauti- 
ful and taper fingers to her chin—* I 
think that I do remimber— it’s like a 
dhrame to me though, an’ I dunna 
but it is one—still it’s like a dhrame 
to me, that I was wanst in her arms, 
that I was cryin’, an’ that she kissed me 
—that she kissed me! If she had lived, 
it’s a different life maybe I'd lead, an’ 
a different crature I'd be to-day may- 
be ; but I never had a mother.” 

“Did your father marry a second 
time ?” 

“He did.” 

* Then you have a stepmother 2” 

“ Ay have I.” 

‘* Is she kind to you, an’ do you like 
her?” 

“ Middlin’—she’s not so bad—bet- 
ther than I deserve, I doubt. I’m 
sorry for what I did to her; but then 
Ihave the divil’s temper, an’ have no 
guide o’ myself when it comes on me. 
I know whatever she may be to me, 
I’m not the best stepdaughter to her.” 

The strange female was evidently 
much struck with the appearance and 
singularly artless disposition of Sarah, 
as well as with her extraordinary can- 
dour. And, indeed, no wonder ; for 
as this neglected creature spoke, espe- 
cially with reference to her mother, 
her eyes flashed and softened with an 
expression of brilliancy and tenderness 
that might be said to resemble the 
sky at night, when the glowing corrus- 
cations of the Aurora Borealis sweep 
over it like expanses of lightning, 
or fade away into those dim but grace- 
ful undulations, which fill the mind 
with a sense of such softness and 
beauty. 

“1 don’t know,” observed her com- 
panion, sighing and looking at her 
affectionately, “how any stepmother 
could be harsh to you.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! don’t you indeed ? 
Faix, then, if you had me, may be you 
wouldn’t think so—I'm nothing but a 
born divil when the fit’s on me.” 

“Charley Hanlon,” proceeded the 
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strange woman, “ bid me ax you for the 
ould tobaccy-box you promised him 
last night.” 

« Well, but he promised me a hand- 
kerchy ; have you got it ?” 

«I have,” replied the other, pro- 
ducing it—* but then, I’m not to give 
it to you, unless you give me the box 
for it.” 

«: But I haven’t the box now,” said 
Sarah, “ how-and-ever I'll get it for 
him.” 

«Are you sure that you can an’ 
will ?” enquired the other. 

“1 had it in my hand yesterday,” 
she said, ‘an’ if it’s to be had I'll get it.” 

« Well, then,” observed the other, 
mildly, “as soon as you get him the 
box, he'll give you this handkerchy ; 
but not till then.” 

“Ha!” she exclaimed, kindling, ‘is 
that his bargain; does he think I'd 
thrick him or cheat him?—hand it 
here.” 

«TI can’t,” replied the other ; “ I’m 
only to give it to you when I get the 
box.” 

«Hand it here, I say,” return. 
ed Sarah, whose eyes flashed in a 
moment ; “it’s Peggy Murray’s rag, 
I suppose—hand it here, I bid you.” 

The woman shook her head, and 
replied, “ I can’t ;—not till you get the 
Box.” 

Sarah replied not a word, but sprang 
at it, and in a minute had it in her 
hands. 

«I would tear it this minute into 
ribbons,” she exclaimed with eyes of 
fire and glowing cheeks, ‘and tramp 
it undher my feet, too; only that I 
want it to show her, that I may have 
the advantage over her.” 

There was a sharp, fierce smile of 
triumph on her features as she spoke ; 
and altogether her face sparkled with 
singular animation and beauty. 

“God bless me!” said the strange 
woman, looking at her with a wonder- 
ing yet serious expression of counte- 
nance ; “I wanst knew a face like 
yours, an’ a temper the aquil of it—at 
any rate, my good girl, you don’t pay 
much respect to a stranger. Is your 
step-mother at home ?” 

‘ She is not, but my father is ; how- 
ever, I don’t think he’d see you now. 
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My stepmother’s gone to Darby Skina- 
dre, the mealmonger’s.” 

* I’m goin’ there.” 

** An’ if you see her,” replied the 
other, * you'll know her by a score 
on her cheek—ha, ha, ha; an’ when 
you see it, maybe you'll thank God 
that I’m not your stepdaughter.” 

“Isn't there a family named Sulli- 
van that lives not far from Skinadre’s ?” 

“ There is; Jerry Sullivan ; it’s his 
daughter that’s the beauty—Gra Gal 
Sullivan. Little she knows what’s 
preparin’ for her !” 

“How am I to go to Skinadre’s 
from this ?” asked the woman. 

“Up by that road there; any one 
will tell you as you go along.” 

«© Thank you, dear,”’ replied the wo- 
man, tenderly; “God bless you; 
you are a wild girl, sure enough ; 
but, above all things, afore I go, don’t 
forget the box for—for—och, for— 
Charley Hanlon. God bless you a col- 
leen machree, an’ make you what you 
ought to be!’ 

Sarah, during many a long day, had 
not heard herself addressed in an ac- 
cent of kindness or affection; for it 
would be wrong to bestow upon the 
rude attachment which her father en- 
tertained for her, or his surly mode of 
expressing it, any term that could in- 
dicate tenderness, even in aremote de- 
gree. She looked, therefore, at the 
woman earnestly, and as she did so her 
whole manner changed to one of me- 
lancholy and kindness. A soft and 
benign expression came like the dawn 
of breaking day over her features, her 
voice fell into natural melody and 
sweetness, and approaching her com- 
panion, she took her hand and exclaim- 
eqd— 

« May God bless you for them words! 
it’s many a day since J heard the voice 
o’ kindness. I'll get the Box, if it’s to 
be had, if it was only for your own 
sake.” 

She then passed on to her neigh- 
bour’s house, and the next appearance 
of her companion was that in which 
the reader caught a glimpse of her in 
the house of Darby Skinadre, from 
which she followed Nelly M‘Gowan 
and Mave Sullivan with an appear- 
ance of such interest. 
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